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THE  TELE-EE-AMARNA  EETTERS.^ 

BY  PROFESSOR  JOHN  M.  P.  METCAI.F. 

II.  We  turn  now  to  letters  from  vassal  princes  in  Syr¬ 
ia,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine,  from  a  great  many  different 
cities  in  all  parts  of  these  countries.  They  were  all  in  a 
relation  of  dependence  upon  Egypt, — many  of  them  being 
governors  of  Egyptian  provinces,  or  rulers  of  cities  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  suzerainty  of  the  Pharaohs.  As  such  they 
'address  the  king  as  “my  lord,”  and  sign  themselves  “your 
servant.”  Despite  very  many  letters,  it  is  exceedingly  dif¬ 
ficult  to  give  a  true  picture  of  the  state  of  Egyptian  pos¬ 
sessions  in  Palestine.  The  tablets  are  often  badly  muti¬ 
lated, — often  just  where  they  seem  about  to  give  valuable 
information.  Where  many  letters  are  found  from  one  au¬ 
thor, — as,  for  example,  Rib-Addi  of  Gebal,  from  whom  there 
are  about  sixty  letters, — it  is  not  possible  to  arrange  them 
in  chronological  order  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Then 
again  it  is  hard  to  tell  whom  to  believe  when  two  men  tell 
facts  inconsistent  with  one  another.  Identification  of  geo¬ 
graphical  names  is  not  always  possible.  Still  we  may  learn 
much,  and  often  the  state  of  affairs  is  not  veiled  in  dark¬ 
ness.  In  briefly  continuing  our  summary  we  shall  speak 

^  Concluded  from  the  April  number. 
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of  these  letters  in  two  groups — a  Northern  and  a  vSonthern 
group. 

I.  Affairs  in  the  North. — To  begin  with,  we  are  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  many  profe.ssions  of  friendship  on 
the  part  of  Babylon  and  Mitaiii  are  not  to  be  taken  too  lit¬ 
erally.  They  must  have  realized  that  the  hand  of  Egypt 
on  Palestine,  Phcenicia,  and  Syria  especially,  was  relaxing, 
and  they  saw  their  own  opportunity  therein.  They  played 
a  double  game, — professing  friendship  to  PZgypt  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other,  seeking  to  further  their  own  in¬ 
terests  in  the  West  by  negotiations  with  various  princes  of 
influence,  by  .sowing  the  .seeds  of  discontent  and  revolt 
against  Ivgypt,  and  by  urging  .some  to  attack  and  appro¬ 
priate  the  lands  of  tho.se  faithful  to  E)gypt. 

Thus  Mitani  and  Kas,  Babylonia,  were  in  league  with 
Abd-asrat  and  his  sons,  e.specially  Aziru,  of  whom  later.' 
Again  we  are  told  '^  that  the  latter  parties  were  also  playing 
into  the  hands  of  the  Hittites.  The  Hittites  were  evident¬ 
ly  here  enlarging  their  dominions,  and  widening  the  circle 
of  their  influence.  Their  expedition  into  Mitani  w^as,  as 
we  have  seen,  repulsed.  Aziru,  in  three  different  letters,^ 
informs  us  that  the  king  of  Hatti  has  entered  NuhasSi,  is 
staying  there  and  threatening  other  regions.  A  letter  from 
Nuljassi  ])rinccs  ‘  speaks  of  the  capture  of  certain  cities  by 
the  people  of  Hatti.  Akizzi  of  Katna’^  writes"  that  the 
Hatti  have  captured  one  of  his  citie.s,  and  .stolen  his  sun- 
god — the  latter  item  intere.sting  from  a  religious  point  of 
view.  Prom  three  different  towns,  also,  comes  the  word 
that  Itakama  of  KadeS,  together  with  the  Hatti,  had  en¬ 
tered  Amki."  Rib-Addi  refers  to  the  Hatti  .several  times 

‘  A(vonlint(  to  Rib-Addi  in  No.  56,  tines  13-16;  No.  S6,  lines  18-24; 
a'ld  No.  87,  lines  68-71. 

-  By  Rabiinnr  of  Gebal,  No.  1 19,  lines  20-32.  •‘‘Nos.  45-47. 

••No.  125.  On  the  location  of  the  land,  see  later. 

*  Somewhere  in  North  Syria.  See  later.  “No.  138. 

^No.s.  13 1,  132.  In  league  also  with  Itakama  were  Tiuwatti  of  Lapara, 
and  Arzawia  of  Ruhi/i. 
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in  much  the  same  connection,  as  appropriating  territory,^ 
as  making  tools  of  Abd-a§rat  and  Aziru,'*  as  plundering  the 
liege-men  of  Gebal.-^  The  king  of  Nuhassi,  Ramman-ni- 
rari, — notice  the  Assyrian  name, — tells  Amenophis  IIL 
that  the  Hatti  are  already  pressing  him  hard.^  Even  far- 
off  Alasia  finally  has  felt  the  fear  of  the  oncoming  Hittites.® 

In  all  this  we  see  undoubtedly  the  beginning  of  a  great 
forward  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Hittites,  and  one  that 
gives  us  the  introduction  to  the  picture  presented  by  the 
Egyptian  monuments  some  years  later,  the  picture  of  the 
rivalry  between  Egypt  and  the  great  Empire  centered  at 
Carchemish.  The  first  great  Egyptian  conqueror,  Thoth- 
mes  IIL,  had  fought  with  them  the  first  of  the  great  bat¬ 
tles  at  Megiddo,  about  fifty  years  before,  and  had  beaten 
back  their  armies  and  power.  Now,  encouraged  by  the 
weakness  of  Amenophis  IV.,  they  are  again  coming  for¬ 
ward,  and,  with  the  rise  of  the  active  rulers  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  dynasty  a  little  later,  they  have  become  a  truly  for¬ 
midable  foe.  Raineses  II.,  after  twenty  years  of  fighting, 
ending  in  the  great  drawn  battle  of  Kades,  is  glad  to 
make  a  treaty  on  equal  terms  with  the  great  Hittite  king. 
This  is  the  scene  to  which  the  Tell-el-Amarna  letters  form 
an  introduction. 

Ill  passing,  a  word  as  to  the  places  in  which  the  Hittites 
are  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The  presence  of  colonies  of 
them  in  Palestine  in  Abraham’s  day  seems  entirely  possible, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  even  before  his  day  Northern  Syria 
went  by  the  name  of  mat  Hatti  to  the  men  of  the  Euphra¬ 
tes  ;  so  also  their  mention  among  the  nations  of  Palestine 
at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  in  view  of  the  Egyptian  rec¬ 
ords  and  of  these  letters.  Very  fitting  would  seem  the 
words  of  Josh.  i.  4,  “  P'roin  the  wilderness  and  this  Leba¬ 
non,  even  unto  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates,  all  the 

'No.  79,  Reverse,  line  ii.  ''No.  87,  line  71.  "No.  104,  lines  5H-60. 

^No.  37,  Reverse,  line  4.  ®No.  25,  Reverse,  line  49. 
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land  of  the  Hittites,  and  unto  the  great  sea  toward  the  go¬ 
ing  down  of  the  sun,  shall  be  your  border.”  Compare  also 
Judges  i.  26.  The  Assyrian  monuments  also  attest  their 
presence  on  the  field  of  the  nations  here  during  all  the 
time  in  which  they  are  afterward  mentioned.  Sargon’s  in¬ 
scriptions  are  full  of  references.^ 

But  we  must  return  to  the  lands  threatened  by  the  march 
of  the  Hittite  conquests;  and,  first,  NuhaSsi,  the  letter  of 
whose  vassal  king,  Ramnian-nirari,  we  have  already  men¬ 
tioned.  Other  references  to  the  land  help  in  determining 
its  location.  Aziru'^  expresses  fear  that  the  king  of  Hatti, 
already  in  Nuhassi,  will  next  attack  Dunip.  Katna  was  in 
NuhasSi,'^  and  is  evidently  in  the  neighborhood — more  or 
less  close — of  Damascus,^  so  that  Nuhassi  could  not  have 
been  too  far  away  from  Damascus.  Various  uncertain  at¬ 
tempts  at  more  exact  location  have  been  made.®  From 
these  same  letters  the  city  of  Ni  is  more  probably  to  be  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  Orontes  than  on  the  Euphates.'^  The  location 
of  Dunip,  whose  citizens  send  an  appeal  for  help  to 
Amenophis,  is  also  a  matter  of  dispute,  but  it  was  somewhere 
here  in  Northern  Syria.’  They  were  threatened  by  Aziru, 
into  whose  hands  the  city  of  Ni  had  already  fallen.  This 

•  See  Winckler’s  Sargon,  Die  Keilsclirifttexte  Sargons.  In  reference 
to  the  Hittites  and  the  Bible,  see  Sayce,  The  Higher  Criticism  and  the 
Verdict  of  the  Monuments, 

*No.  47,  lines  38  ff.  •‘’No.  138,  line  21.  ■‘No.  139,  lines  63-65. 

*  Emian  and  Zimmern  identify  with  a  town  named  in  Egyptian  records, 

see  Zeitschrift  fiir  Ag.  Sprache  for  1890,  p.  129.  Cheyne  (Acad.,  Vol. 
xxxix..  No,  9S1,  p.  187)  and  Halevy  compare  with  the  biblical  nil’ru  and 
make  it  DIX.  making  n3T  =  5ubitu. 

‘'No.  41,  line  28  ;  No.  120,  line  15  ;  No,  139,  line  42.  So  with  Winckler 
against  several,  for  example,  Bezold  in  the  Introduction  to  the  London 
texts. 

^  Sayce,  Records  of  the  Past,  New  Series,  Vol.  iii.  p.  55  =  Tennib;  cf. 
also  Vol.  i.  Note  2.  Howorth  in  Acad.,  Vol.  xxxix..  No.  981,  p.  187,  does 
not  accept  this  view.  See  also,  as  to  Dunip,  Cheyne  in  Acad,,  Vol,  xxxix.. 
No.  981,  p.  187  ;  Tomkins,  ibid..  No.  983,  p.  236  ;  Neubauer,  ibid..  No.  984, 
p.  260, 
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brings  us  naturally  to  the  role  that  Aziru  was  playing  in 
the  North. 

We  have  seen  already  that  he  was  more  or  less  openly  in 
league  with  the  Hittites.  He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  a 
large  party,  who  were  playing  a  double  game  with  Egypt. 
His  name  brings  us  into  the  very  thick  of  the  entangling 
and  incriminating  and  false  diplomacies  of  the  various  gov¬ 
ernors  and  princes  of  the  land  under  Egypt’s  dominion. 
The  party  of  Aziru  was  composed  of  his  father,  Abd-ASrat, 
the  latter’s  sons  (among  whom  Aziru  was  easily  chief), 
Aziru’s  sons  and  various  other  princes  with  whom  they  had 
fonned  connections,  or  whom  they  had  instigated  against 
Eg>'pt,  or  against  other  princes  loyal  to  Egypt. 

Abd-Asrat  was  governor  of  Amurru,  appointed  by  the 
king  of  Egypt, ^  the  writer  of  three,  perhaps  five,  of  the  let- 
ters.-*  He  professes  fidelity  as  a  most  humble  slave,  dog  of 
his  master,  and  asserts  his  purpose  to  hold  the  whole  land 
of  Amurru  for  Pharaoh,  as  if  his  good  intentions  were  called 
in  question.  He  is  in  bad  straits,  the  enemy  are  strong,  he 
will  do  all  the  king  commands,  but  seeks  help  because  some 
are  seeking  to  kill  him.  In  Amurru  itself  he  had  his 
enemies,'^  and  Rib- Add i  says  ^  that  in  Amurru  itself  they 
were  looking  for  help  from  Egypt  to  overthrow  Abd-A§rab; 

From  Aziru  there  are  more  letters  still,®  with  also  one 
from  Egypt  to  him,®  and  one  from  his  son.''  Aziru  is  even 
more  profuse  in  his  professions  of  fidelity,  maintains  that 
others  are  slandering  him,  and  urges  the  Egyptians  not  to 
believe  any  reports  of  his  rebelliousness.  He  cannot  now 
come  to  court  and  personally  answer  these  charges,  because 
the  IJatti  and  people  of  NuljaSsi  are  threatening  invasion. 
He  has  constantly  to  defend  himself.  He  will  go  to  court, 
but  does  not;  he  will  rebuild  a  city,  but  never  does  it;  he 

'No.  124,  lines  30,  31.  ^Nos.  38,  39,  40,  and  possibly  124  and  152. 

®No.  124,  line  30.  ■‘No.  57,  lines  15-23  ;  No.  59,  lines  47-50. 
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will  pay  his  tribute,  will  pay  added  tribute  wherever  he  has 
made  aggressions ;  he  has  to  find  excuses  for  evading  an 
Egyptian  messenger,  and  for  treating  a  Hittite  embassy 
more  favorably  than  an  Egyptian  one.  Pharoah’s  letter  to 
him  is  also  full  of  accusations  and  grave  doubt  as  to  his 
sincerity,  and  is  confirmatory  of  his  hostility  to  Rib-Addi, 
and  also  of  his  league  with  Itakama  of  Kades. 

In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned  as  belonging  to 
Aziru’s  party,  were  Biridai5ja,  the  kings  of  Bu^runa  and 
IJalunni,*  and  probably  Zimrida  of  Sidon,'*  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  Habiri,  of  whom  later.  Those  who  were  suffer¬ 
ing  under  the  persecution  of  Aziru  and  his  associates  were 
Dunip,  Rib-Addi  of  Gebal,  Ammunira  of  Berut,  Abi-milki 
of  Tyre,'*  Namiawaza  of  Kumidi,  and  many  others,  whose 
names  or  locations  or  both  are  uncertain.  P'rom  these  lat¬ 
ter  come  the  great  majority  of  the  letters,  from  Rid-Addi 
about  threescore.  A  full  discussion  of  them  is  here  impos¬ 
sible.  Gebal  is  the  By  bios  of  the  Greeks.  The  profuse¬ 
ness  of  his  writing  is  marvelous.  No  wonder  Pharoah  wrote 
him  to  stop  writing  and  defend  himself.^ 

His  complaint  to  Egypt  runs  thus:  The  former  vigor¬ 
ous  administration  of  the  Egyptian  domain  in  Palestine  is 
at  an  end.  The  king  comes  no  more  himself.  The  E)gyp* 
tian  garrisons  are  withdrawn,  and  various  princes,  no  longer 
in  wholesome  fear  of  Pvgyptian  armies,  are  appropriating 
the  country  for  themselves,  and  the  people  are  deserting  to 
these  more  independent  rulers.  Various  Bedawin  tribes 
are  taking  advantage  of  this  state  of  affairs  to  enter  in  and 
plunder  and  appropriate,  often  joining  themselves  with  these 
native  independent  princes.  Thus  Abd-a§rat  and  his  sons, 
especially  Aziru,  in  union  with  the  Habiri  and  Suti,  are 
constantly  extending  their  aggressions  over  a  wider  terri¬ 
tory,  and  confining  Rib-Addi  and  his  friends  more  and  more 

'  No  142,  lilies  13-15.  *  No,  149,  lines  66-69. 

^Nos.  150,  15 j.  ^  No.  100,  lines  9,  10;  No.  99,  lines  15  ff. 
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closely  to  a  few  walled  cities,  where  they  are  compelled  to 
sell  their  very  children  for  food,  after  disposing  of  all  their 
property  for  provisions,  and  receiving  no  help  from  Egypt. 
They  see  city  after  city  fall  to  the  IJabiri  or  to  Abd- 
asrat’s  crowd.  The  whole  land  will  soon  be  lost  to  the 
king  if  he  does  not  send  soldiers  to  garrison  the  cities,  and 
men  to  win  back  the  places  already  captured.  The  men  of 
Gebal,  yes,  even  Rib-Addi’s  own  friends,  urge  him  to  go 
over  to  the  other  party,  as  the  only  hope  of  peace.  He  has 
written  again  and  again,  now  to  the  king,  and  now  to  his 
high  officials,  and  has  sent  embassy  after  embassy,  but  no 
answer  and  no  help  is  returned.  He  has  to  send  his  fam¬ 
ily  away  to  Tyre,  and  finally  goes  himself  to  Bernt,  and  ap¬ 
peals  in  vain  to  Ammnnira,  returns  and  is  himself  shut  out 
of  his  own  city. 

His  brother,  Rabimur,  from  whom  there  are  two  let¬ 
ters, ‘  it  seems,  assumed  command  of  Gebal  in  his  absence, 
and  delivered  over  Rid-Addi’s  sons  to  Aziru.*^  Rib-Addi 
again  seeks  refuge  with  Ammnnira,  and  the  latter  promises 
to  care  for  him  until  the  king  comes  to  his  aid,'^  and  this  is 
the  last  we  hear  of  him. 

The  complaint  of  Abi-milki  of  Tyre  deserves  a  word  of 
notice  here,  and  is  just  as  pitiable.  Zimridaof  Sidoii  has 
united  with  Aziru,  the  people  of  Arwad,  and  the  Habiri, 
and  together  they  are  besieging  Tyre.  Abi-milki  is  con¬ 
fined  wholly  to  the  island,  and  therefore  cannot  obtain  food 
or  fresh  water  from  the  mainland  to  eat  and  drink,  or 
wood  to  keep  him  warm.  Aziru  holds  the  town  of  Usu, 
from  which  place  these  things  are  secured.  He  pleads  with 
Egypt  to  send  him  relief,  ere  he  perish.^ 

Of  Aziru  the  last  we  hear  is  that  he  finally  went  to  Egypt 
to  render  account,  and  because  he  was  detained  there,  .some 
one,  perhaps  his  .son,  writes  pleading  for  his  release.  Many 

‘Nos.  119,  120.  *No.  129,  lines  18-24. 

^Ibid.,  lines  15-17.  ■*  Abi-milki’s  letters,  Nos.  149-156. 
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interesting  questions  are  raised  by  these  letters.  Just  the 
reason  why  sometimes  Abd-a5rat,  sometimes  his  sons,  and 
sometimes  Azirn,  is  named,  is  hard  to  tell,  unless  there  was 
a  j^reat  partnership  affair  involving  the  whole  family.* 
Another  question  is  thrust  upon  ns,  that  of  the  word 
Amnrrn,  and  so  of  the  Amorites  and  Canaanites.  That 
which  in  the  cuneiform  used  to  be  read  Aljarni,  West-land, 
is  now,  with  more  and  more  certainty,  read  Amurrii.  The 
Sumerian  Mar .  tu  is  to  be  so  read.  The  word  is  frequently 
written  in  these  letters  .so  as  to  prove  the  reading  Amurru, 
A-niu-ur-ru.  To  judge  from  these  letters,  the  two  terms 
Amurru,  Amorites,  and  Canaanites  are  not  interchangeable. 
Letter  No.  50  from  the  king  of  Egypt  uses  both  terms. 
Amurru  was  the  seat  of  the  operations  of  Abd-aSrat’s  com¬ 
bination,  which,  as  we  have  .seen,  was  in  the  north.  The 
governor  of  Sidon  was  instructed  to  write  all  the  news  he 
heard  from  Amurru.'^  Sumur  and  Berut,  towns  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Gebal,  are  located  in  Amurru.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  governor  of  Tyre  is  a.sked  to 
make  report  from  Canaan.^  The  city  of  Hinat6n=Hanna- 
thon  of  Josh.  xix.  14,  in  Zebulon,  is  located  in  Canaan.® 
The  data  here  given  seem  to  be  all  that  is  attainable,  and 
would  .seem  to  indicate  that  Canaan  was  not  interchange¬ 
able  with  Amurru,  and  that  the  latter  was  in  the  north  and 
Canaan  in  the  .south.  Honimel  .seems  to  accept  this  loca¬ 
tion  for  Amurru,  and  makes  Canaan  apparently  the  low¬ 
lands  of  Palestine,"  the  latter  being  in  accord  with  the  idea 
that  the  Canaanites  were  lowlanders,  and  the  Amorites 
highlanders,  a  theory  which  has  still  the  support  of  Dr. 
George  Adam  Smith,  and  w'hich  seems  to  be  definitely 

^  They  evidently  did  not  follow  one  another;  at  least  their  careers 
were  cotemporary. 

*  No.  148,  lines  24-26.  ®No.  81,  line  14;  No.  78,  line  10. 

^No.  151,  lines  49-51,  *No.  11,  lines  15-17. 

®Gesch.  des  alien  Morgeulandes,  81.  Ibid.,  82. 
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taught  in  Niim.  xiii.  29.^  The  higher  criticism  has  usual¬ 
ly  asserted  the  identity  of  the  words  Amorite  and  Canaan- 
ite,  the  one  word  belonging  to  the  Elohist,  and  the  other 
to  the  Jehovist. 

That  the  terms  are  distinct — Amnrrn  the  North,  and  Ca¬ 
naan  the  South — has  been  recognized  by  several  writers.^ 
McCurdy  denies  their  identity,  though  without  reference  to 
these  letters.-^  Winckler,  in  discussing  the  question,  begins 
with  an  account  of  the  movements  of  the  Amorites,  espec¬ 
ially  under  Azirn,  southward  from  Lebanon,  goes  on  rather 
to  discredit  the  theory  of  the  identity  of  the  two  names,  and 
makes  Canaan  th.e  coast  land  as  far  north  as  Sidon,  and 
Anmrrii  the  country  stretching  north  from  there,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  interior,  and  concludes  that  K,  living  in  the 
North  himself,  knew  and  made  the  distinction,  but  that  J, 
writing  in  the  South,  had  no  knowledge  of  the  Amorites.^ 
The  conclusions  of  the  higher  criticism  would  seem  to  be 
overthrown,  as  to  the  point  of  identity.  Perhaps  some  ad¬ 
ditional  light  may  come  from  a  fact  now  to  be  mentioned. 
The  letters  from  Canaan  contain  very  many  Canaanitish 
words,  as  glosses.  Now  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  let¬ 
ters  of  the  great  Amorite  leaders  contain  no  Canaanitish 
glosses.  I  have  by  careful  search  failed  to  find  one  in  the 
dozen  letters  from  these  worthies.  This  seems  significant, 
in  connection  with  the  facts  above  mentioned,  and  tends  to 
show  that  the  Amorites  were  not  a  Semitic  people.  An¬ 
other  question  is  that  as  to  the  IJabiri,  but  we  will  leave 
the  discussion  of  the  question  until  after  we  have  briefly 
surveyed  the  letters  from  the  south  of  Palestine. 

2.  Letters  from  Southern  Palestine. — Here  there  is  an¬ 
other  combination  of  such  disturbers  as  were  active  in  the 

'  Historical  Geography  of  Palestine,  in  the  Expositor,  1.S92. 

‘•'Sayce  in  Acad.,  Vol.  xl..  No.  1013,  p.  291  ;  Delattre  in  Proc.  Soc.  Bib. 
Arch.,  Vol.  xiii.  p.  223. 

'‘History,  Prophecy,  and  the  Monuments,  Vol.  i.  p.  131. 

^Geschichte  Israels,  51-54. 

VOL.  LIV.  NO.  215.  2 
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North.  There  are  the  same  pleas  for  help,  the  same  charges 
and  counter-charges,  the  same  combinations  with  the  IJa- 
biri  against  certain  princes  and  in  opposition  to  Egypt.  All 
are  either  suffering  from,  or  combining  with,  the  Habiri. 
The  leaders  in  revolt  against  Egypt,  and  in  combination 
with  the  Habiri,  appear  to  be  Lapaja  ^  and  his  sons,  Milki- 
el  and  Tagi,®  whose  professions  of  fidelity  are  again  out¬ 
weighed  by  the  mass  of  accusations  brought  by  their  oppo¬ 
nents,  Addu-a5aridu,^  Biridija  of  Megiddo,®  Abd-ljiba  of  Je¬ 
rusalem,®  and  many  others.  Among  these  letters  I  shall 
make  particular  mention  only  of  those  from  Jerusalem. 

Abd-hiba  is  using  all  his  power  to  put  bounds  to  the  ag¬ 
gressions  of  the  Habiri,  and  consequently  has  incurred 
every  one’s  hostility.  He  pleads  for  more  troops  to  garri¬ 
son  his  territory  and  protect  it  from  the  league  of  rebels 
threatening  its  existence.  He  is  evidently  a  prince  of  some 
importance,  was  appointed  directly  by  the  king,  and  bore 
rule  over  many  dependent  cities.  Milki-el  was  apparently 
under-governor  of  some  of  Abd-Ijiba’s  cities.  Robbery  and 
murder  are  rife  in  all  the  country ;  so  much  so  that  he  can¬ 
not  send  on  the  king’s  caravans.  One  city  after  another  is 
being  lost.  If  the  king  cannot  send  troops,  let  him  at  least 
send  a  ship  to  take  him  to  Egypt  to  die. 

It  is  certainly  very  interesting  to  read  these  letters  from 
Jerusalem,  but  I  must  speak  of  a  point  raised  by  Professor 
Sayce,  and  taken  up  by  others.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
name  Jerusalem,  Urusalim,  indicates  that  Jerusalem,  cen¬ 
turies  before  David,  was  a  religious  center,  but  there  is  no¬ 
thing  here  to  indicate  that  Abd-hiba  was  a  priest-king,  and 
no  comparisons  can  rightly  be  made  between  him  and  Mel- 
chizedek  of  Gen.  xiv.  Basing  the  statement  on  a  wrong 
translation,  or  at  least  a  wrong  interpretation  of  some  pass¬ 
ages  in  Abd-hiba’s  letters,  Sayce  saw  confirmation  of  Gen. 

*Nos.  162,  163.  *Nos.  168-172.  ®Nos.  189,  190,  265. 

♦No.  164.  *Nos,  192-195.  “Nos.  179-185. 
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xiv.  He  makes  ^  Abd-hiba  say  that  he  was  appointed  by 
no  earthly  power,  did  not  receive  his  territory  from  his  fa¬ 
ther  or  his  mother,  but  that  he  was  appointed  by  an  ora¬ 
cle  of  the  “mighty  king”-=Melchizedek’s  god,  god  of  Jeru¬ 
salem.  Hommel  seems  to  have  adopted  this  view,^  and  it 
has  found  its  way  also  into  many  other  books  and  articles.® 

The  passage  in  question  is  found  in  three  letters,*  and 
reads  as  follows:  '•’A-mur  a-na-ku  la-a  (amilu)  a-bi-ja  *®u 
la-a  (amiltu)  u-mi-ia  sa-ka-na-ni  “  i-na  a§-ri  an-ni-i  ^^zu-ni- 
uh  Sar-ri  dannu  ^®u-8i-ri-ba-an-ni  a-na  bit  (amilu)  a-bi-ia. 
“  Behold,  neither  my  father  nor  my  mother  appointed  me 
in  this  place.  The  strong  arm  of  the  king  inaugurated  me 
over  my  father’s  territory.”®  This  translation  is  absolutely 
certain.  Sayce  translates,  “The  arm  of  the  mighty  king.” 
It  is  true  that  the  Assyrian  order — the  Semitic  order  in 
general — would  permit  of  this  translation,  for  the  adjective 
follows  the  genitive;  thus,  “The  arm-of  the  king — the 
strong.”  In  good  Assyrian,  however,  the  adjective  agrees 
with  its  noun,  and  here  is  placed  in  the  nominative,  not 
the  genitive;  “dannu,”  not  “danni.”  It  is  true,  construc¬ 
tions  are  not  so  rigid  in  these  letters,  but  in  this  case  we 
could  waive  questions  of  grammar,  and  still  be  confident 
that  ours  is  the  correct  translation.  Abd-hiba  simply  says 
he  was  appointed  to  his  position  by  Pharaoh,  just  exactly 
what  many  another  writer  .says  of  himself,®  and  there  is  no 
more  reason  for  calling  Abd-hiba  a  priest-king  than  several 
others.'^ 

’  So  in  preface  to  Reconls  of  the  Past,  New  Series,  Vol.  iv.  ;  also  in 
The  Higher  Criticism  and  the  Verdict  of  the  Monuments,  p,  175.  Cf.  al¬ 
so  Bibl.  World,  Septeml>er,  1896,  and  Expository  Times,  JunQ  and  July, 
1896. 

*Gesch.des  alten  Morgenlandes,  63. 

*E.g.,  Buried  Cities  in  Bible  Lands. 

^Nos,  179,  180,  181.  *No.  179,  lines  9-13. 

*E.g,,  No.  124,  lines  30-31. 

’E.g.,  AM-Milki  in  No.  252;  like  many  others,  this  name  is  made  up 
of  two  words,  one  of  which  is  the  name  of  a  god. 
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Of  the  other  letters  very  little  can  be  said,  but  we  hear 
from  a  host  of  other  cities,  very  many  of  them  making 
mention  of  the  IJabiri  letters  from  Akko,  vSir-Bashan,  Ha- 
Kor,  Gezer,  Ashkelon,  Lachish,  Wurza,  Gaza,  Joppa,  and 
many  others.  Very  many  are,  however,  fragmentary,  con¬ 
taining  little  if  any  information,  names  often  being  want¬ 
ing. 

A  few  words  seem  in  place  about  the  two  letters  from 
Lachish  which  were  found  at  Tell-el-Amarna,  one*  from 
Zimrida,  which  I  wdll  quote  entire,  because  it  is  short,  and 
representative  of  letters  from  ,va.ssals.  “To  my  lord,  my 
gods,  my  sun,  the  sun  in  the  heavens: — Zimrida,' the  prince 
of  Lachish,  your  servant,  the  dust  of  your  feet.  At  the  feet 
of  my  lord,  the  king,  the  sun  in  the  heavens,  seven  and 
seven  times,  I  throw  myself.  I  have  heard  very  well  in¬ 
deed  the  words  of  the  messenger  of  my  lord,  the  king, 
whom  he  sent  to  me.  And  verily,  I  will  do  according  to 
his  command.”  The  other  letter'-^  is  from  Jabni-el,— rthe 
name  along  with  Milki-el  above,  to  be  compared  with  the 
Jacob-el  and  Joseph-el  of  the  Egyptian  lists, — and  contains 
almost  exactly  the  same  message  as  that  given  above.  Jab¬ 
ni-el  must  have  succeeded  Zimrida,  for  we  read  in  one  of 
Abd-ljiba’s  letters from  Jerusalem,  that  Zimrida’s  servants 
were  seeking  to  put  him  to  death. 

But  the  thing  for  which  I  specially  referred  to  these  let¬ 
ters,  is  the  fact  that  the  only  piece  of  cuneiform  writing 
yet  found  on  the  soil  of  Palestine  was  found  at  Lachish. 
The  story  of  the  excavations  there  of  P'linders  Petrie  and 
of  Mr.  Bliss  is  well  known  ;  how  they  laid  bare  many  cit¬ 
ies  of  Lachish  as  they  dug  down  into  the  heart  of  the  earth.* 
But  most  marvelous  of  all,  at  about  the  level  supposed  to 
represent  the  Tell-el-Amarna  period,  Mr.  Bliss  found  what 
he  had  long  hoped  for — a  clay  tablet  inscribed  in  cunei- 

*  No.  217.  “No.  218.  “No.  181,  lines  42,  43. 

♦See  The  Story  of  a  Tell,  by  I'Unders  I’etrie,  in  The  City  and  the  Land. 
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form  characters,  with  a  letter,  in  which  Zimrida  of  Lachish 
is  mentioned.  It  appears  to  be  written  by  some  one  who 
had  accusations  to  brinjy  ajjainst  Zimrida,  and  the  letter 
was  perhaps  captured  by  Zimrida,  and  so  not  delivered  in 
Egypt’  Mr.  Bliss  found  also  a  bead  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  Amenophis  II.’s  wife,  Ti,  and  also  alabaster  vases 
inscribed  with  the  king’s  name,  and  that  of  his  wife.*'’ 

This  suggests  again  the  very  important  role  played  by 
this  Queen  Ti  in  the  Mitani  letters.  She  was  evidently  a 
woman  of  great  influence.  In  connection,  I  would  say  that 
there  are  here  at  least  four  letters  from  women.  One  '’  is 
perhaps  from  an  Egyptian  princess  in  Babylon  to  her  fa¬ 
ther  in  Egypt.  Another^  seems  to  be  from  a  woman  who 
is  governor  of  a  city,  like  any  other  governor,  signing  her¬ 
self  “the  king’s  bondmaid.”  There  are  also  two  other  let¬ 
ters'’  from  women,  both  of  which  are  addressed  to  women. 
So  mnch  for  an  account  of  the  letters. 

NOTKS  UPON  THE  LETTERS. 

The  writers  have  varying  proficiency  in  Assyrian — both 
in  sign-making  and  in  construction.  The  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  letters  of  course,  and  also  the  Mitani  letters,  are 
well  written,  mnch  better  than  the  letters  from  Palestine. 
The  king  of  Egypt,  who  has  given  ns  three  letters,”  was 
not  over-proficient.  The  Palestine  letters  stand  by  them¬ 
selves,  in  peculiarities  of  .sign-making  and  in  construc¬ 
tion,  and  contain  many  Hebraisms  and  Hebrew  glosses,  of 
which  later.  The  characters  are  the  Babylonian,  rather 
than  the  A.ssyrian. 

'No.  219.  Orij{inal  text  in  CoiistantinojAe,  published  in  Masjiero’s  Re- 
cueil,  XV.,  by  Scheil,  and  by  Hilprecht  in  Babylonian  Exped.,  V’ol.  i.  PI. 

64. 

*So  accordinjj  to  Sayce  in  Higher  Criticism  and  Verdict  of  the  Monu¬ 
ments. 

*No.  13.  ‘•No.  173.  •■'Nos.  292,  293.  ‘'Nos.  r,  50,  294. 
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The  general  state  of  affairs,  as  revealed,  has  been  pretty 
fully  indicated  already.  The  letters  bear  witness  to  the 
long-continued  dominance  of  Egypt;  the  writers  saying 
that  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  have  had  dealings  with 
Egypt.  Reference  is  made  to  the  king’s  own  presence  in 
Palestine,^  with  that  of  his  armies,  governors,  and  garri¬ 
sons.  Egypt  seems  to  have  maintained  over-governors  or 
governors  at  large  (e.g.,  Amanappa  often,  Turbihaza,-*  Pa- 
hanati,*  Janhamu  often,  Maia^)  in  addition  to  the  rulers  of 
individual  cities.  Offending  governors  were  often  required 
to  answer  for  their  conduct  in  P^gypt,  before  the  king  him¬ 
self.®  At  other  times  P^gypt  sends  a  special  commissioner 
to  investigate  charges  and  settle  disputes  between  rivals.® 
Minor  offenders  were  usually  delivered  over  to  the  wronged 
party.’  BurnabnriaS  expected  Amenophis  IV.  to  punish 
with  death  the  robbers  who  had  plundered  his  merchants 
in  Canaan,  and  to  make  indemnification  for  the  lost  prop¬ 
erty,  because  Canaan  was  under  Egypt’s  suzerainty.’’ 

We  have  already  referred  to  a  case  of  the  extradition  of 
property.'*’  Egypt’s  administration  had  grown  very  lax, 
and  this  led  to  many  complaints  and  retrospects  upon  the 
more  vigorous  rule  of  the  past,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
and  as  is  also  evident  from  Egyptian  history.  McCurdy 
has  thus  stated  the  condition  of  affairs:  “Northern  Syria 
may  be  regarded  as  lost  to  Egypt.  Byblos,  Tyre,  and  Be- 
rut  are  being  held  with  difficulty  by  the  governors,  who, 
in  profession  at  least,  are  loyal,  at  great  cost  and  in  spite 
of  great  difficulties.  The  troubles  come  from  three  separate 
sources.  P'rom  without,  the  Hettites  [as  he  strangely  calls 

^  E.g.,  in  No.  69,  line.s  70-73.  J  No.  84,  line  34. 

*No.  38,  line.s  10,  32.  ■‘No.  218,  lines  23-24.  *E.g.,  Aziru. 

*Rib-Addi,  No.  75,  line  64;  No.  92,  lines  5,  6,  23,  24. 

^No.  77,  line  25.  and  No.  50,  Reverse,  lines  10-32. 

*In  t'wo  instances.  No.  10,  Reverse,  lines  27  flf.,  and  No.  ii,  line  8,  Re¬ 
verse,  line  17. 

•No.  25,  Reverse,  lines  30-34. 
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them]  are  pressing  southwards  from  their  vantage-grounds 
lately  secured  in  Northern  Syria.  Next,  in  their  interest, 
an  obscure  foe  of  Canaanitish  race,  under  the  leadership  of 
a  certain  rebellious  plotter,  Abd-ashera,  is  gradually  seizing 
the  outlying  towns.  Finally,  there  is  dissension  and  rival¬ 
ry  among  the  Egyptian  governors  themselves,  and  they  ac¬ 
cuse  one  another  to  the  king  of  disloyalty,  each  crediting 
his  colleagues  with  the  blame  of  the  loss  of  cities  and  the 
lowering  of  the  standard  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  burden  of 
the  letters  is  the  need  of  succor  for  the  hard-pressed  garri¬ 
sons,  with  the  reiterated  entreaty  that  relief  may  be  speed¬ 
ily  sent.”  ^  This  picture  deserves  supplementing  in  at  least 
one  particular.  The  obscure  foe  mentioned  is  made  too 
isolated,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  letters  from  all  parts  of 
Palestine  this  obscure  foe  is  named,  as  threatening  the 
very  life  of  the  king’s  land,  and  as  fast  de.stroying  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  Egyptian  rule. 

This  brings  us  to  the  first  of  a  number  of  more  general 
questions  growing  out  of  the  letters — that  of  the  character 
and  role  of  this  obscure  foe,  their  name,  and  their  possible 
relation  to  Israel.  We  have  already  referred  to  them  by 
the  name  of  IJabiri.  They  are  so  designated  only  in  the 
Jerusalem  letters.-^  In  each  of  these,  except  two,^  the  Ha- 
biri  are  mentioned,  and  the  name  is  written  out  fully,  IJa- 
bi-ri.  Apparently  they  were  Iledawin,  who  were  overrun¬ 
ning  the  country,  seizing  the  strong  cities,  allying  them¬ 
selves  where  possible  with  native  princes,  and  more  and 
more  bringing  the  whole  land  into  their  control.  Such  is 
their  role  as  seen  in  the  Jerusalem  letters.  In  the  other 
letters,  in  fact  in  letters  from  the  North  and  the  South, 
from  pretty  much  all  over  the  country,  there  is  mention  of 
a  similar  Hedawin  people,  who  apparently  were  playing  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  role  as  that  played  by  the  IJabiri  about  Je- 
nisalem. 


*Nos.  183,  184.  *Nos.  179-185.  *Nos.  182,  184. 
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Their  name  is,  however,  always  written  ideographically, 
nsnally  SA.GAvS,  sonietiines  GAS  alone.  Winckler  in  his 
new  book  has  translated  this  ideogram  in  every  case  by  the 
term  IJabiri  without  discussion.  In  his  “  History  of  Isra¬ 
el,”  ‘  he  discusses  the  question,  in  connection  with  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  term  “  Hebrew.”  The  words  are  grammatically 
the  same,  the  V  of  being  in  Assyrian  represented  by 
Ij.  He  defends  the  identity  of  Ha-bi-ri  and  the  people  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  ideogram  SA.GAS.  In  two  letters'*  this 
people  is  connected  with  the  Suti,  who  were  a  nomad  tribe, 
often  making  inroads  into  the  more  settled  regions,  and 
often  employed  as  mercenaries.  The  SA.GAS  were  doubt¬ 
less,  therefore,  a  similar  people,  and  were  also  apparently 
employed  as  mercenaries,  and  once  or  twice  on  the  side  of 
Egypt,'^  but  usually  they  are  robbing  Egypt  of  her  terri¬ 
tory.  GAS  is  ideogram  for  “  kill  ” ;  in  one  place  the  SA. 
GAS  are  also  denominated  “amilu  Ijabati  ”=robbers. 

Still  more  may  be  said  in  favor  of  this  identification,  and 
I  think  these  facts  have  not  before  been  brought  out.  In 
the  Jerusalem  letters  the  Ijabiri  play  the  role  elsewhere 
played  by  the  SA.ikAS,  as  wc  ha\c  seen,  but  more  in  sev¬ 
eral  places^  they  are  represented  as  being  the  confederates 
of  Milki-el  and  I.apaja’s  sons.  Now  in  one  letter  where 
SA.(tAS  is  found,  the  people  so  designated  are  represented 
as  being  in  league  with  Milki-cl  and  Lapaja’s  sons,''*  The 
identification,  therefore,  of  IJa-bi-ri  and  SA.GAS  would 
seem  practically  certain,  the  latter  being  ideogram  for  the 
former.  Thus  the  Ijabiri  were  nomad  tribes,  who  were 
making  sy.stcinatic  effort  to  press  into  l^alestine.  The  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  term  Hebrew  would  seem  to  have  found  no  solu¬ 
tion  entirely  satisfactory.  That  the  Ijabiri  made  a  terrible, 
a  powerful  impression  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole 

*  I’p.  15  ff.  No.  144,  line  27,  and  No.  216,  lines  1 1-13;  cf.  No.  205,  line6. 

•‘‘E.g.,  No.  67,  line  21.  Es|>ecially  in  No.  180. 

^No.  192,  Revense,  lines  5-8. 
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country  is  very  evident  from  these  letters.  That  impres¬ 
sion  doubtless  survived  many  years,  and  may  have  given 
name  to  the  new  invaders — the  children  of  Israel.  This 
would  of  course  explain  only  how  Israel  came  by  the  name. 
Much  has  been  written  both  as  to  IJabiri  and  ’“i3y.  but  the 
tenn  Habiri  has  been  usually  interpreted  from  the  root  "i3n, 
and  here  with  the  meaning  “  confederate.”  ^  In  this  con¬ 
nection  the  discovery  of  the  name  “  Israel  ”  upon  Egyptian 
monuments  of  Merenptah,  the  supposed  Pharaoh  of  the 
Exodus,  is  interesting,  but  its  significance  is  not  yet  exact¬ 
ly  determined. 

Another  question  arises  with  reference  to  the  Philistines. 
At  the  time  of  these  letters  they  had  not  yet  come  into  Pal¬ 
estine,  but  the  cities,  later  occupied  by  them,  were  already 
there;  so  that  they,  on  immigrating,  must  have  taken  over 
the  cities  their  names  and  probably  their  civilization.  The 
well-known  Philistine  cities  of  Lachish,^  Ashkelon,'"’  Gaza,* 
and  Gezer®  are  found  here.  They  must  have  been  Canaan- 
itish  cities.  The  Philistines  seem  also  to  have  adopted  the 
religion  of  the  Canaanites.  Dagan,  long  thought  to  have 
been  a  Philistine  god,  is  now  proven  by  these  letters  to 
have  been  a  native  Canaanitish  deity.  There  are  two  letters 
here  from  Dagan-takala,  a  name  compounded  of  the  name 
of  this  god,  Dagan,  and  of  a  word  from  the  Assyrian  root, 
!)3n,  to  be  strong,  to  have  confidence.® 

‘SoMiiller,  Asien  und  Kuropa,  p.  396;  Winckler,  Geschichte  Israels, 
p.  17,  note  I  ;  Sayce,  Records  of  Past,  New  Series,  Vol.  ii.  p.  60 ;  Higher 
Criticism  and  the  Monuments,  p.  333  ;  Curtiss,  Old  and  New  Testament 
Student,  Vol.  vii.  p,  418.  Sayce  and  McCurdy  at  least  have  connected 
the  term  with  the  ancient  city  of  Hebron,  the  root  letters  of  which  are 
the  same.  According  to  Sayce,  the  name  occurs  in  a  hymn  K.  890 ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  Winckler,  in  IV.  R.  34,  2  (Zimmern,  Z.  A.,  vi.  p.  247),  and  in 
Scheil’s  lK>undary  stone  (Maspero’s  Recueil,  vi.  32). 

*Nos.  2 1 7-2 1 9.  ®Nos.  207-213. 

*No.  182,  Reverse,  line  6;  No.  185,  line  20;  No.  2x4,  line  32. 

•Nos.  204-206. 

*  Sayce  in  Higher  Criticism  and  the  Monuments,  p.  325,  still  makes 
Dagan  a  Philistine  god. 
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Again,  consider  the  extent  of  trade  and  communication 
carried  on  between  all  these  countries  in  these  early  days. 
There  was  a  lively  trade,  not  only  between  Egypt  and  Pal¬ 
estine,  but  back  and  forth,  and  all  the  way  between  Egypt 
and  the  Euphrates  Valley.  We  read  continually  of  mer¬ 
chants,  of  caravans,  and  of  the  activity  of  the  interchange 
of  commodities  from  one  land  to  another.  The  allied  rulers 
of  Babylon,  Assyria,  Mitani,  and  Ala^iia,  and  Egypt  are 
ever  professing  a  willingness  to  send  from  one  land  to  the 
other  anything  desired,  and  Egypt’s  products  found  their 
way  to  the  far  East,  and  those  of  the  Euphrates  and  of  Mi¬ 
tani  and  Alasia  were  sent  into  Egypt.  A  full  account  of 
these  things  would  occupy  too  much  space,  but  the  story 
is  one  full  of  interest  to  the  student  of  civilization  and  of 
international  relations.  Chariots,  horses,  male  and  female 
slaves,  all  sorts  of  manufactured  articles,  such  as  couches, 
footstools,  articles  of  ivory  and  of  gold  and  silver,  valuable 
woods  and  precious  stones,  apparently  valuable  breeds  of 
oxen,^  all  sorts  of  ornaments,  stuffed  animals,'-^  wood  inlaid 
with  ivory,  images  and  statues,  enamel,  oil,  and  copper, 
etc.,  etc.  Some  of  these  were  sent  as  presents,  and  some 
merely  in  the  way  of  trade.  An  immense  interchange  of 
gold  and  silver  took  place  between  Pygypt  and  the  far  East. 
AlaSia  sent  quantities  of  copper.  In  Palestine  there  were 
evidently  large  transactions  in  grain  and  provisions. 

Perhaps  of  greatest  interest  are  the  letters  containing 
simply  long  lists  of  the  presents,  forming  the  dowries  of 
the  daughters  of  the  great  kings,  one  from  Egypt  to  Baby¬ 
lon,®  and  two  from  Mitani  to  Egypt.^  These  are  truly  mar¬ 
vels  in  their  suggestiveness  as  to  the  state  of  international 
trade,  and  of  civilization.  From  Egypt  is  a  letter  of  four 
and  a  half  pages — a  list  of  all  manner  of  objects,  many  of 
the  names  unknown,  gold  and  silver  articles,  jewelry,  vessels 

*  No.  25,  line  23.  *  No.  8,  lines  25-36. 

^No.  294.  <Nos.  295,  296. 
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of  all  sorts,  garments,  images, — of  men  and  animals  and 
their  young, — oil  jugs,  boxes  made  of  preeious  woods,  etc. 
And  from  Mitani  are  two  letters,  in  all  ten  pages,  closely 
written — a  list  of  the  dowry  of  DuSratta’s  daughter,  and 
closing  thus :  “These  are  the  wedding  presents,  all  of  them, 
which  DuSratta,  king  of  Mitani,  gave  to  Nimmuria,  his 
son-in-law.  When  he  gave  Taduhipa,  his  daughter,  to 
Egypt,  to  Nimmuria,  as  wife,  at  this  time  he  gave  them.” 
In  these  letters  are  found  a  good  many  Egyptian  and 
Mitanian  words. 

Of  not  less  interest  are  the  evidences  found  of  re¬ 
ligious  interchange.  From  Mitani  we  learn  that  IStar 
of  Nineveh  had  twice  made  pilgrimage  to  Egypt,  had 
there  been  revered,  and  then  returned  to  her  own  coun¬ 
try,  once  in  the  reign  of  Duisratta,  and  once  in  that  of 
his  father.^  From  Dunip  we  hear  that  for  years  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  gods  of  E)gypt  had  been  established  there  in 
Syria.^  F'rom  Katna,  also  in  Syria,  comes  the  information 
that  the  fathers  of  Ameuophis  IV.  had  made  for  Akizzi’s 
father  a  sun-god,  adorned  with  an  inscription.  Now  that 
the  king  of  IJatti  had  carried  it  off,  Akizzi  begs  for  another 
one  to  take  its  place.  Rib-Addi  prays  not  only  to  Ba^alat 
of  Gebal,  but  also  to  Ammon  of  Egypt. 

In  this  connection  the  lofty  terms  in  which  the  Pharaoh 
was  addressed  seem  significant.  Almost  the  prevailing  ad¬ 
dress  is,  “To  my  lord,  my  god,  my  sun.”  This  deification 
of  Pharaoh  was  in  entire  accord  with  Egyptian  usage  it¬ 
self.  They  even  went  a  step  further  and  often  said,  “  My 
lord,  my  gods,  my  sun.”  This  reminds  us  immediately  of 
the  Old  Te.stament  usage  of  — the  plural — for  God. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Sayce  has  drawn  just  the  wTong  con¬ 
clusion  from  this  use  of  the  plural  in  these  addresses.®  I 
take  it  to  be  a  strong  confirmation  of  that  interpretation  of 

^  No.  20,  lines  13-25.  *No,  41,  line  9. 

5  In  Higher  Criticism  and  the  Monuments. 
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D'ni)X  which  makes  it  a  plural  of  majesty.  Note  also,  in 
connection  with  this  matter  of  religious  interchange,  the 
Assyrian  name  of  the  king  of  NuhaSsi,  Ramman-nirari,  con¬ 
taining  the  name  of  the  god,  Ramman. 

Another  important  subject  is  really  only  a  part  of  this 
matter  of  international  relations.  Two  hundred  years  be¬ 
fore  the  Exodus,  the  Babylonian  system  of  writing  and 
the  Babylonian  language  were  used,  not  merely  in  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  Valley,  and  not  merely  in  Mesopotamia  and  North¬ 
ern  Syria,  but  in  all  Palestine  as  well.  Marv^elous  enough 
is  it  that  men  all  up  and  down  Syria  and  Palestine  could 
write  in  this  way,  and  it  were  strange  enough  had  we  dis¬ 
covered  that  Palestinians  wrote  to  the  Phnpires  in  the  East 
in  the  Babylonian  writing  and  language,  but  how  much 
more  marvelous  to  discover  that  these  men  write  to  the 
king  of  Pvgypt,  and  that  the  king  of  Egypt  and  high  officers 
of  his  court  write  back  to  them,  in  the  wedge-shaped  char¬ 
acters  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  I  Years  before 
Moses,  there  were  very  many  men,  scattered  all  up  and 
down  Palestine,  who  could  write  letters  on  clay  in  the 
Assyrian  character.  It  was  no  easy  way  of  learning  to 
write;  for  it  involved  the  use  of  .say  four  hundred  different 
signs,  most  of  which  have  more  than  one  phonetic  value, 
and  many  of  which  have  also  one  or  more  ideographic  val¬ 
ues  in  addition. 

This  art  of  writing  was  very  well  known  in  Palestine. 
It  was  the  universal  international  language,  and  employed 
not  merely  in  high  diplomatic  circles,  but  in  the  trifling 
correspondence  of  petty  governors  and  princes  in  all  Pales¬ 
tine.  It  must  have  been  more  to  that  day  than  was  the 
Aramaic  in  the  same  regions  centuries  later,  or  later  still, 
than  was  the  I'rench  in  Phirope.  It  means  the  decided 
confirmation  of  all  we  have  said  of  the  predominant  influ¬ 
ence  of  Babylon  in  the  West  through  long  centuries  before 
the  time  of  these  letters.  So  powerful,  so  prevailing,  were 
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the  culture  and  civilization  of  Babylon  in  all  the  West 
land,  that  these  influences  outlived  decades  on  decades,  yes 
centuries,  of  Eg>'ptian  rule.  Egyptian  armies  marched 
from  end  to  end  of  the  land.  Egyptian  rulers  were  recog¬ 
nized,  her  governors  and  garrisons  were  in  all  the  cities ; 
but,  in  spite  of  it  all,  Babylon  was  predominant  in  her  cul¬ 
ture,  her  civilization,  her  method  of  writing,  and  her  lan¬ 
guage. 

Writing  was  thus  a  well-known  art,  and  the  existence  of 
written  documents  in  these  very  early  times  is  made  certain, 
and  can  no  longer  be  at  all  denied,  as  has  been  done  oft- 
times  by  our  zealous  critics.  Especially  in  view  of  Mr. 
Bliss’s  discovery  at  Lachish,  we  may  confidently  expect  the 
discovery  of  further  cuneiform  tablets  in  the  soil  of  Pales¬ 
tine.  It  would  seem  also  that  Sayce  ^  is  right  in  urging 
the  strong  probability  that  there  may  have  existed  in  Pal¬ 
estine  written  records  that  formed  the  sources  for  parts  of 
our  Pentateuch  narratives.  There  seems  absolutely  no 
reason  to  the  contrary.  Sayce  urges  this  especially  for  the 
creation  story,  the  flood  story,  Gen.  xi.  and  Gen.  xiv., 
and  brings  forward  one  or  two  telling  facts  to  show  that 
some  of  these  records  were  actually  translations  from  the 
cuneiform. 

That  the  creation  and  flood  legends  may  have  been  in 
circulation  in  Palestine  in  these  days  is  entirely  probable, 
and  is  made  doubly  probable  from  the  fact  that  among  these 
Tell-el-Amarna  tablets  is  one  which  contains  a  mytholog¬ 
ical  text,  entirely  analogous  to  those  of  the  creation  and  of 
the  flood,  and  which,  curiously  enough,  was  used  in  P'gypt 
as  an  exercise  in  learning  to  read  the  wedge-shaped  charac¬ 
ters.  As  it  is  often  difficult  for  the  learner  to  see  readily 
just  how  many  signs  go  to  make  up  a  word,  this  scribe  had 
put  a  red  ink  dot  at  the  end  of  each  word  in  the  text. 
Other  Babylonian  legends  may  well  have  been  in  circula- 
*  Higher  Criticism  and  the  Monuments. 
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tion.  Kirjath-Sepher,  much  discussed  and  laughed  at, 
would  seem  to  deserve  consideration  in  this  connection  as 
the  city  of  the  scribe.  May  Deborah’s  pen  of  the  scribe 
have  been  the  stylus  with  which  men  wrote  in  clay,  as 
Sayce  suggests?  Deborah’s  song  is  acknowledged  by  all 
critics  to  be  very  old.  At  any  rate,  the  probability  of  writ¬ 
ten  records  at  very  early  dates  is  abundantly  established. 

In  closing,  I  must  at  least  refer  to  another  interesting 
feature  of  these  letters.  We  have  already  given  an  account 
of  one  or  two  letters,  containing  other  languages  than  the 
Assyrian,  written,  however,  in  the  cuneiform  character.  In 
the  Palestine  letters  we  find  the  wedge-shaped  characters 
used  to  write  one  more  language,  and  in  this  case,  not  a 
non-Semitic  one  as  in  the  cases  above,  but  one  that  seems 
very,  very  like  our  Hebrew,  in  fact,  practically  the  same 
language.  The  Palestine  letters  are  full  of  glosses  in  the 
Hebrew  language.  That  the  language  of  those  who  lived 
in  Canaan  two  hundred  years  before  the  Exodus  was  He¬ 
brew,  is  conclusively  proven  by  these  letters.  The  Moab¬ 
ite  stone  proves  that  the  Moabites  used  a  language  very 
closely  allied.  Here  there  is  no  room  for  a  full  account  of 
these  glosses,  but  some  examples  may  be  given.  The 
writers  put  the  Canaanitish  or  Hebrew  word  after  the  cor¬ 
responding  Assyrian  word,  putting  a  line  of  separation  be¬ 
tween. 

A  few  examples  must  suffice,  but  the  subject  is  one 
of  considerable  importance,  and  will  deserve  fuller  consid- 

V  , 

eration.  For  Sa-di,  mountains,  occurs  the  gloss,  ha-ar-n, 
ini;  for  hu-ljari,  cage,  net;  ki-lu-bi,  for  Kd-tu, 

hand,  zu-ru-uh  mr  3;  for  hal-ka-at,  perish  (fern,  s.),  a-ba-da 
rnnK<;  for  kak-ka-du-nu,  our  head,  ru-Su-nu  for  §a-mi 

heavens,  §a-mi-mi,  D’oe*  These  are  only  a  few.  There 
are  a  great  many  of  them,  and  they  will  doubtless  greatly 

*  No.  55,  line  20,  ®No.  55,  line  46.  ®No.  180,  line  27. 

^No.  181,  line  51.  *No.  189,  line  18.  ®No.  191,  line  24. 
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reward  thorough  study  from  more  than  one  standpoint. 
Such  a  study  would  of  necessity  include  consideration  of 
the  Canaanitish  names  found  among  the  names  of  early 
kings  of  Babylon,  and  also  of  the -Canaanitish  words  found 
in  Egyptian  records ;  for  example  in  the  “  Travels  of  Mo- 
har.” 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THK  COSMOGONY  OF  GENESIS  AND  ITS 
RECONCILERS.* 

BV  PRK.SIDKNT  HKNRY  MORTON,  PH.D. 

Wk  now  come,  in  Professor  Guyot’s  table,  to  the  second 
part  of  the  same,  which  is  headed  Era  of  Life,  and  opens 
with  the  work  of  the  fourth  day.  The  biblical  account  of 
this  is  j^iven  not  in  the  words  of  Genesis,  but  in  an  abbre¬ 
viated  form,  which  we  may  a.ssnme  as  standing  for  the  text 
of  verses  14-18.  As  the  science  parallel  of  this,  onr  author 
gives :  “  Chemical  actions  subside.  The  earth  loses  its 

photosphere  ;  sun  and  moon  become  visible.  First  succes¬ 
sion  of  day  and  night,  of  seasons  and  years.  Differences 
of  climate  begin.  Archaean  rocks.  Protophytes.  Proto¬ 
zoans.” 

The  gi.st  of  the  problem  which  is  here  presented  to  the 
reconciler  con.sists  in  this:  According  to  the  account  given 
in  Genesis,  the  work  of  this  day  consisted  in  the  making 
of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  but,  according  to  the  account 
given  by  .science,  these  heavenly  bodies  must  have  been 
made  long  before.  To  reconcile  this  di.scord.  Professor 
Guyot,  like  .several  others  as  we  shall  .see,  including  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dana,  assumes  in  effect  that  the  very  emphatic  state¬ 
ments  of  Genesis  as  given  in  all  the  translations  as  to  the 
making  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  to  be  interpreted  as 
meaning  that  the  work  of  the  fourth  day  consi.sted  in 
making  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  visible  from  the  earth  by 
the  removing  of  clouds,  luminous  or  opaque  according  to 
different  writers. 

*  Concluded  from  the  April  numl)er. 
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Here  we  have  a  question  which  the  Hebrew  scholar 
should  decide,  as  it  is  purely  one  of  interpretation,  and  may 
be  stated  as  follows:  Can  the  language  of  verses  14-18 
be  interpreted  as  stating  that  the  heavenly  bodies  were  not 
madi\  but  only  made  to  appear.^  on  the  fourth  day? 

Let  us  see  what  answers  are  given  to  this  question  by 
Hebrew  scholars.  Dr.  Marcus  Dods,  on  page  4  of  his 
“Genesis,”  says:  Fonrth  Day  Creation  of  Heavenly 

Bodies  as  Lights.  There  was  already  light;  these  lumi¬ 
naries  are  created  to  regulate  its  distribution  on  the  earth. 
Keil’s  idea  that  these  bodies  already  existed,  and  that  it  is 
only  their  relation  to  the  earth  that  is  now  described,  is 
subversive  of  the  idea  of  creation  conveyed  in  the  words 
'‘Let  there  he.'''''  Dr.  Ryle,  in  his  “Early  Narratives  of 
Genesis,”  1892,  page  9,  says:  “It  is  again  only  a  non¬ 
natural  interpretation  which  explains  the  formation  of  the 
sun  and  the  moon  on  the  ‘fourth’  day  as  .  .  .  not  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  (see,  however,  ver.  16),  but 
the  first  manifestation  of  their  orbs  through  the  mists  that 
had  before  hidden  them  from  the  earth.”  Dr.  Driver,  in 
the  Andover  Revieiv  for  1887,  page  645,  having  special 
reference  to  Professor  Dana’s  indorsement  of  Professor  (Tuy- 
ot’s  scheme,  says:  “The  difficulty  which  the  work  of  this 
day  occasions  in  ev’ery  attempt  to  accommodate  the  nebular 
theory  to  the  Cosmogony  of  (ienesis,  is  well  known.  Sir 
J.  W.  Dawson  labors  strenuously  though  unsuccessfully  to 
overcome  it.  Professor  Dana  seems  strangely  unaware  of 
its  magnitude.  Considering  the  purjxise  of  the  luminaries 
to  have  been  to  mark  .seasons  and  other  divisions  of  time, 
all  that  he  .says  in  reference  to  it  is,  ‘The  great  purjiose 
of  the  .sources  of  light  wa.s,  therefore,  accomplished  by  them 
whether  they  were  made  or  made  to  appear.’ 

“  Is  there,  then,  no  difference  between  making  and  mak¬ 
ing  to  appear  ?  Or  is  Hebrew  incapable  of  expressing  the 
idea ‘appear’?  The  idea  is  expre.ssed  by  one  of  the  com- 
VOL.  I.IV.  NO.  215. 
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monest  words  in  the  language,  a  word  occurring  in  this 
very  chapter.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  the  writer  expresses 
as  explicitly  as  it  is  possible  for  language  to  do,  his  sense 
that  the  luminaries  had  no  existence  prior  to  the  fourth 
day,  and  that  the  work  of  the  fourth  day  consisted  in  their 
formation.  ‘  And  C»od  said.  Let  there  be  luminaries  in  the 
firmament  of  heaven  to  divide  the  day  from  the  night,  .  .  .  , 
And  God  set  them  in  the  firmament  of  heaven  to  give  light 
upon  the  earth,’  etc.  (ver.  14-18).  Had  the  writer  meant 
‘  appear,’  it  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  write.  Let 
the  luminaries  appear  in  the  firmament  of  heaven,  as  he 
had  written  in  verse  9,  ‘and  let  the  dry  land  appear And 
if  there  were  any  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  it  is  re¬ 
moved  by  the  word  made  in  verse  16,  which  is  perfectly 
unambiguous  and  distinct.” 

Also,  Professor  Ladd,  in  the  first  volume  of  “The  Doc¬ 
trine  of  Sacred  Scripture,”  says  on  page  263,  “  That  the 
words  of  Genesis  i.  14,  ‘And  God  said.  Let  there  be  lights 
in  the  firmament,’  may  be  made  to  refer  to  the  merely  phe¬ 
nomenal  change  by  which  the  heavenly  bodies  are  now 
first  made  visible  from  the  earth,  is  not  exegetically  defens¬ 
ible  ;  nor  does  it  essentially  change  the  scientific  objec¬ 
tions.” 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  notion  of  transforming  the 
language  of  Genesis  as  to  the  making  of  the  luminaries  in¬ 
to  expressions  implying  that  they  were  only  made  to  ap¬ 
pear  cannot  claim  the  support  of  the  leading  Hebrew 
scholars. 

There  is,  however,  another  consideration  of  some  weight, 
indicating  that  there  was  no  thought  in  the  mind  of  the 
author  of  this  passage  in  Genesis  (nor  even,  we  may  say 
with  all  reverence,  in  the  intention  of  Him  who  inspired 
this  writer  to  make  this  moral  revelation)  of  conforming 
his  description  to  the  actual  or  probable  physical  relations 
of  the  subject.  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  can  read  these 
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ifses  without  getting  the  impression  that  the  prominent, 
not  the  sole,  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  narrator,  and  that 
hich  he  desired  to  impress  upon  his  hearers  or  readers,  in 
iference  to  the  luminaries,  was  that  they  were  made  or 
itroduced  into  the  cosmical  system  for  use  as  “  signs,  and 
>r  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  for  years.” 

Light  fully  adequate  for  the  full  development  of  vegeta- 
le,  and  consequently  for  animal,  life,  already  existed  ;  but 
le  luminaries  furnished,  in  addition,  those  divisions  of 
me  which,  to  the  mind  of  a  priestly  writer,  were  of  ines- 
mable  importance  as  regulating  those  ceremonial  offices, 
le  observ’ance  of  which  it  was  his  ruling  idea  to  indorse 
id  inculcate.  The  heavenly  luminaries,  supported  from 
le  dome  of  the  firmament  and  moved  about  by  angels  un- 
er  the  direction  of  Jehovah,  constituted,  to  his  mind,  a 
ast  celestial  timepiece,  to  guide  as  well  as  to  inspire  the 
ivinely  ordained  ceremonial  worship. 

But  what  does  reverent  science,  regarding  the  “lumina- 
es”  and  the  entire  universe  as  not  only  the  work  of  God 
le  Creator,  but  equally  as  expressing  the  present  power 
tid  will  of  God  the  Pre.server,  -now  as  always  immanent 
1  his  creation, — have  to  .say  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  lumi- 
aries  in  their  relation  to  the  earth  and  man?  Are  they 
imply  or  mainly  time-recorders  like  some  elaborate  church 
lock,  ringing  out  the  hours  and  days  and  noting  the  times 
)r  feasts  and  fasts  and  ceremonial  worship?  These  ends 
liey  undoubtedly  have  served,  but  what  are  they.^  in  com- 
arison  with  the  vast  and  beneficent  operations  by  reason 
f  which  we  are  veritable  children  of  the  sun^  owing  every 
article  of  energy  by  which  we  live  and  work  to  his  prod- 
?al  outpouring  in  past  and  present  time. 

The  forest  stream  which,  temporarily  imprisoned  in  the 
ond,  supplies  power  to  the  sawmill  or  flour-mill,  and  the 
ast  flow  of  Niagara,  an  inappreciable  fraction  of  whose 
►ower,  harnessed  to  the  wheels  of  the  turbines,  is  able  to 
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do  the  work  of  a  inanufactiiring  city,  alike  owe  every  foot¬ 
pound  of  their  workinj;^  capacity  to  the  solar  heat-energy, 
which  has  raised  in  vapor  their  waters  from  the  low  level 
of  the  ocean  to  the  liigher  level  of  the  streams  and  lakes. 

Every  throb  of  the  steam-engine  which  weaves  onr  gar¬ 
ments,  prepares  our  food,  or  contributes  to  the  necessities 
of  life  in  any  way,  owes  its  existence  to  the  solar  energy 
which  in  geologic  or  in  modern  times  caused  the  growth 
of  the  vegetable  matter  which,  transformed  into  coal  or 
used  directly  as  wood-fuel,  has  stored  up  and  held  for  our 
benefit  this  energy,  until  we  liberate  it.  Every  form  of 
energy  by  which  we  live,  and  (in  so  far  as  thought  involves 
the  cooperation  of  physical  activities  in  the  chemical  lab¬ 
oratory  of  the  brain)  every  thought  we  think,  we  owe  to 
the  beneficent  energy  streaming  to  ns  from  the  sun.  Is  it 
wonderful  that  with  .some  inkling  of  this  relation,  there 
should  have  been  in  early  times  nations  of  fire- worshipers 
who  adored  the  siin?  and  may  we  not  .see  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  luminaries  as  made  to  .serve  the  office  of  a  cos- 
mical  timepiece,  a  con.scions  effort  to  enforce  a  moral  truth 
and  correct  a  prevailing  error,  rather  than  an  attempt  to 
relate  the  actual  process  or  rea.son  of  their  creation? 

So  again  of  the  moon;  what  is  her  v'alne  as  the  slow- 
moving  hand  of  a  cele.stial  timepiece,  compared  with  her 
work  as  mistress  of  the  tides  of  both  ocean  and  atmosphere? 

Turning  next  to  the  work  of  the  fifth  day  according  to 
Profe.s.sor  Guyot,  we  find  it  to  be  described  in  the  Ilible  sub¬ 
stantially  as  follows :  “  And  God  created  the  great  stretched 
out  .sea  monsters  and  all  living  creatures  that  creep,  which 
the  waters  breed  abundantly,  and  every'  winged  bird.” 

Then  as  the  account  given  by  .science  we  find:  “  Plants 
and  animals  appear  succe.ssively  in  the  order  of  their  rank 
— marine  animals,  fishes,  reptiles,  and  birds.  First  great 
display  of  land  plants.  Coal  beds.  Paleozoic  and  meso- 
zoic  ages.” 
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Except  that  it  omits  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  creat- 
ros  are  described  as  essentially  aquatic,  i.e.,  “brought 
rth  by  the  water,”  and  that  the  truly  bird-like  character 
the  winged  birds  is  not  as  clearly  made  plain  as  when 
le  Bible  says,  “  and  fowl  that  may  fly  above  the  earth  in 
le  open  firmament  of  heaven,”  we  may  accept  Professor 
uyot’s  rendering  of  the  biblical  narrative.  But  what  will 
;  thought  of  his  rendering  of  the  science  account,  when 
e  know  that  there  is  not  the  least  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ice  of  birds  properly  so  called  in  the  period  referred  to, 
5r  until  long  afterwards,  and  that  Professor  (juyot  him- 
;lf  admits  as  much  in  the  text  of  this  book  (pp.  113,  114), 
it  is  satisfied  with  pointing  to  the  “bird-like  affinities” 

'  the  family  of  the  Dinosaurus  (Lizards  who  stood  upon 
leir  hind  legs  like  kangaroos),  to  the  bat-like  Pterodac- 
^Is  and  bird-like  reptiles  with  teeth,  which  “  prepared  the 
ansition  to  the  true  hirds^  7ohich  made  their  appearance., 
i  small  numbers.,  at  a  later  time.'''*  At  the  opening  of  the 
lapter  containing  this  matter,  the  Professor  says,  “The 
ftli  and  sixth  days  offer  no  difficulties,  for  they  unfold 
le  successive  creation  of  the  various  tribes  of  animals 
hich  people  the  water,  the  air,  and  the  land  in  the  pri¬ 
se  order  indicated  by  geology.'"  (The  italics  are  mine.) 
b  what  lengths  will  devotion  to  a  theory  carry  a  learned, 
□norable,  and  devout  man ! 

Lest  my  statement  as  to  the  late  arrival  of  birds  should 
e  questioned,  even  though  it  is  supported  as  above  by 
rofessor  (luyot,  I  will  quote  an  authority  which  on  such 
subject  as  this  I  presume  no  one  will  question.  Pro- 
:ssor  Huxley,  on  page  25  of  his  American  Addresses,* 
lys:  “Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  facts  as  we 
nd  them ;  we  know  of  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  the 
icistence  of  birds  before  the  Jurassic,  or  perhaps  the  Tri- 
5sic  formation  ;  while  terrestrial  animals,  as  we  have  just 
'  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1893. 
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seen,  occur  in  the  carboniferous  rocks.”  Even  Professor 
Dana  does  not  find  himself  able  to  support  his  friend  (hiypt 
in  this  item  of  his  scheme,  for  he  says:  “This  course  of 
progress  accords  in  a  general  way  with  the  readings  of  sci¬ 
ence,  and  the  accordance  is  exact  with  the  succession  made 
out  for  the  earliest  species  of  these  grand  divisions,  if  we 
except  the  division  of  birds  about  zvhich  there  is  doubt.'" 

Before  leaving  this  item  in  Professor  Gnyot’s  scheme  of 
reconciliation,  we  must  notice  another  astonishing  discrep¬ 
ancy. 

Science,  as  he  states  in  his  abstract  and  develops  fully  in 
his  text,  indicates  that  the  age  of  fishes  and  great  reptiles 
was  also  the  age  of  preeminent  vegetable  development ;  so 
that,  as  Hugh  Miller  has  suggested,  our  planet,  viewed  at 
that  time  from  another  of  its  group,  would  have  shone  with 
a  green  color.  There  is,  however,  not  a  hint  of  this  in  the 
Genesis  account  of  the  fifth  day;  but,  instead,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  vegetation  in  its  most  advanced  forms  is  described 
as  taking  place  in  the  third  day. 

Such  a  trifle  as  this,  however,  does  not  seem  to  trouble 
the  robust  powers  of  accommodation  of  our  author;  for, 
after  describing  at  great  length  these  vast  forests  which 
have  given  us  our  coal  beds,  he  concludes  his  chapter  on 
the  fifth  day  as  follows:  “The  accordance  of  these  facts 
of  geology  with  the  Mosaic  account  is  so  evident  that  no 
further  explanation  is  necessary.”  I  can  only  add  that  in 
my  opinion  no  comment  on  this  statement  is  necessary. 

Now  at  last  we  come  to  the  w'ork  of  the  .sixth  day  as 
given  in  Professor  Guyot’s  table.  The  biblical  account  as 
he  states  it  reads  thus: 

“  a.  And  God  made  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  the  cat¬ 
tle,  and  every  creeping  thing  of  the  ground  after  its  kind. 

“A  And  God  created  man  in  his  image.” 

The  account  of  science  reads  :  “  Predominance  of  mam¬ 

mals  ;  the  highest  animals.  The  beasts  of  the  earth.  Car- 
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tiivorous ;  the  cattle,  Herbivorous  animals.  Tertiary  age. 
Creation  of  man.  Quatenary  age.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  text  of  Genesis  we  read 
in  this  place,  “and  everything  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth 
after  his  kind.”  Now,  according  to  all  Hebrew  scholars, 
these  words  necessarily  include  reptiles,  and  science  proves 
that  reptiles  (as  Professor  Guyot  has  himself  shown  at  great 
length)  abounded  so  as  to  be  characteristic  of  the  previous 
jr  fifth  day  or  period. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  this?  An  easy  if  inadequate 
method  is  adopted  by  our  author.  On  page  1 20  of  “  Crea¬ 
tion,”  he  says :  “  The  creeping  animals  of  the  sixth  day 

ire  not  reptiles,  but,  according  to  Gesenius,  the  smaller 
mammalia — rats,  mice,  etc.”  ^ 

1  Gesenius  is  the  standard  Hebrew  lexicon,  and,  though  not  likely  to 
be  in  the  possession  of  ordinary  readers,  is  reasonably  accessible  ;  but,  to 
iave  trouble,  I  will  transcribe  exactly  what  I  there  find  under  the  He¬ 
brew  word  used  for  “  creeping  thing  ”  in  the  twenty-fifth  verse  translated 
above,  i.e.,  retnes,  as  well  as  its  verb  ramas. 

“i.  UT3T  ‘to  creep,’  ‘to  crawl,’  the  appropriate  verb  for  the  motion 

af  the  smaller  animals  which  creep  along  the  ground  ;  l)oth  those  which 
have  four  feet  or  more,  as  mice,  lizards,  crabs  (and  this  is  the  proper  sig¬ 
nification  of  ratnas),  and  also  those  without  feet,  which  glide  or  drag 
themselves  upon  the  ground,  as  worms  and  serpents.  Gen.  i.  26,  after 
the  mention  of  quadrupeds  both  domestic  and  wild,  of  birds  and  fishes 
[says]  :  ‘  all  the  creeping  things  (reptiles)  that  creep  upon  the  earth  ’ 
[seever.  28,  30;  chap.  vii.  8,  14,  viii.  17,  19;  Lev.  xi.  44).  Sometimes 
the  earth  is  said  ‘  to  creep  with  creeping  things  ’  ;  Gen.  ix.  2  [literally] : 
'upon  all  with  which  the  earth  creeps,’  i.e.,  all  reptiles  which  creep  up¬ 
on  the  earth. 

“  2.  In  a  wider  .sense  spoken  of  aquatic  or  amphibious  reptiles  ;  Gen.  i. 
21,  ‘the  creeping  animals  with  which  the  waters  swarm’ ;  Lev.  xi.  46  ; 
Ps.  Ixix.  35.  So  of  all  land  animals  whatever,  Gen.  vii.  21  (beginning) ; 
Ps.  civ.  20,  ‘all  the  beasts  of  the  forest  do  creep  forth,’  (supply)  by 
night  from  their  dens — 

Hence — 

‘a  creeping  thing,’  ‘reptile,’  collectively  ‘  reptiles ’ ;  (Gen.  i. 

25,  26  ;  vi.  7,  vii.  14,  23) ;  often,  ‘  whatever  creeps  upon  the  earth’  (Gen. 
i.  25;  vi.  20;  Hos.  ii.  20;  [18  in  English],  cf.  Deut.  iv.  18).  Once  of 
aquatic  animals  (Ps.  civ.  25).  So  of  all  land  animals  whatever  (Gen. 
ix.  3).” 
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Admitting  as  I  do  freely  the  learning  and  piety  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Giiyot,  I  must  confess  myself  as  entirely  unable  to 
account  for  this  assertion  as  to  the  statement  of  Oesenius, 
but  must  leave  it,  with  several  other  passages  in  his  book, 
as  among  the  inexplicable  mental  operations  of  one  advo¬ 
cating  a  favorite  theory  wdiicli  encounters  radical  obstruc¬ 
tions. 

In  concluding  his  discussion  of  the  work  of  the  sixth 
day  with  the  creation  of  man.  Professor  Guyot  again  re¬ 
verts  to  the  use  of  the  word  barii  as  expressing  creative  ac¬ 
tion  in  a  peculiarly  emphatic  manner  at  the  introduction 
of  matter,  of  life,  and  of  mind. 

As  already  pointed  out,  this,  .so  far  as  the  introduction 
of  life  in  its  vegetable  form  is  concerned,  is  in  direct  con¬ 
flict  with  the  text  of  Genesis,  and  consequently,  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  conclusion  here  reached,  has  little  weight. 

I  am  entirely  prepared  to  accept  the  indications  of  a 
special  exercise  of  Divine  power  in  the  development  of 
man’s  moral  and  spiritual  nature,  but  on  this  subject,  as  I 
understand,  true  science  has  of  necessity  nothing  to  say, 
and  therefore  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  opening  for  the  work 
of  the  reconciler  in  this  connection. 

So  far  as  .science  can  deal  with  the  problem  of  man’s 
creation  or  development,  she  must  of  necessity  limit  her 
labors  to  his  physical  .structure  and  perhaps  his  mental  ca¬ 
pacities,  and  w'hat  she  has  done  on  these  lines  is  certainly 
(incomplete  and  far  from  conclusive  as  it  must  be  admitted 
to  be)  di.stinctly  in  the  direction  of  bringing  him  into  line 
with  the  general  ev'olutionary  series  in  which  we  find  the 
lower  forms  of  life,  animal  and  vegetable,  year  by  year 
more  completely  arranging  themselves.  P)very  reverent 
scientist  will  cordially  agree  with  Profe.ssor  (lUyot’s  .state¬ 
ment  when  he  .says,  in  reference  to  the  series  prior  to  man, 
“Whether  or  not  we  view  this  order  as  the  re.sult  of  evolu¬ 
tion,  God’s  guiding  hand  must  be  di.scerned,  without  which 
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iture  alone  could  not  have  produced  it,”  and  will  willing- 
extend  this  view  so  as  to  include  the  origin  of  man  ;  but 
hen  the  position  is  taken  that  science  agrees  with  or  sup- 
)rts  the  view  of  man’s  creation  as  a  radically  new  act  of 
vine  power,  not  involving  and  being  a  link  in  a  continn- 
is  and  gradual  process  of  development  still  going  on  and 
reach  its  culmination  in  the  future ;  then  I  can  only  say 
lat  such  is  not  my  understanding  of  the  teachings  of  sci- 
ice,  and  refer  as  my  authority  to  such  works  as  “The  As- 
;nt  of  Man,”  by  Professor  Henry  Drummond ;  “  The  Des- 
ny  of  Man,”  by  Professor  John  Fiske;  “The  Whence  and 
le  Whither  of  Man,”  by  Professor  J.  M.  Tyler;  “Sermons 
1  the  Old  Testament,”  by  Canon  Driver, — all  of  which 
eat  the  subject  from  a  religious  standpoint ;  and  Huxley’s 
Lay  vSermons,”  “Man’s  Place  in  Nature,”  etc.,  and  Dar¬ 
in’s  “Descent  of  Man,”  where  the  subject  is  regarded 
om  a  purely  scientific  point  of  view. 

In  fine,  it  .seems  to  me  that,  with  the  highest  personal 
spect  for  its  author,  it  is  impossible  to  judge  this  work  of 
rofc.ssor  Ouyot  more  favorably  than  as  an  earnest  and  con- 
ientious  but  nece.s.sarily  unsucce.s.sful  attempt  to  .solve  an 
[.soluble  problem. 

I  have  discu.s.sed  this  .scheme  of  Profe.s.sor  Guyot  thus  in 
itail,  because  it  is  not  only  the  earlie.st  in  date  of  the 
ass  to  be  considered,  but  also  becau.se  it  develops  in  an 
derly  manner  the  various  important  features  of  the  sub- 
ct,  and  will  enable  me  to  treat  the  other  schemes  quite 
riefly  by  alluding  to  their  resemblances  or  differences. 

I  will  now  consider  the  scheme  of  Professor  Dana,  be- 
ui.se,  though  not  next  to  that  of  Profes.sor  Guyot  in  chro- 
ological  order,  it  was  so  clo.sely  related  in  other  regards 
5  to  be  most  conveniently  treated  in  this  order. 

As  already  indicated,  this  scheme  of  Profes.sor  Dana  ap- 
eared  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  April,  1885,  under 
le title  “Creation  ;  or  the  Biblical  Cosmogony  in  the  Light 
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of  Modern  Science,”  and  in  the  form  of  a  review  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Guyot’s  work  with  the  same  title  which  I  have  just 
been  considering,  and  which  Professor  Dana  desired  to 
defend  from  attacks  made  in  the  interests  of  the  obsolete 
exegesis  which  attempted  to  interpret  Genesis  as  a  literally 
correct  narrative  of  events,  in  defiance  of  scientific  discov¬ 
eries  and  conclnsions. 

In  the  article  above  mentioned,  Professor  Dana  expresses 
his  agreement  with  Professor  Guyot  in  all  but  a  few  points; 
and  aside  from  these,  therefore,  his  scheme  falls  under  the 
same  criticisms  as  I  have  already  made  with  reference  to 
Professor  Guyot’s  work.  The  first  point  of  difference  is 
that  Professor  Dana  does  not  attempt  to  find  the  diversion 
of  the  nebulous  matter  of  the  primordial  universe  and  the 
formation  of  the  solar  and  other  systems  in  the  gathering 
together  of  the  waters  in  the  work  of  the  third  day,  but 
relegates  this  to  the  separation  of  the  “waters  from  the  wa¬ 
ters”  on  the  second  day.  In  so  far  as  the  work  of  the 
third  day  is  concerned,  this  is  a  great  improvement,  and 
relieves  the  .scheme  of  one  of  its  objectionable  features,  but 
the  extrav'agance  of  the  suppositions  concerning  the  previ¬ 
ous  periods  is  in  no  wise  relieved,  and  Profe.ssor  Dana  fol¬ 
lows  Professor  Guyot  in  his  extraordinary  treatment  of  the 
question  of  the  appearance  of  grasses,  trees,  etc.,  on  the 
third  day. 

He  also  follows  Professor  Guyot  in  the  confusion  of  the 
use  of  bara  in  describing  the  introduction  of  animal  life  on 
the  fifth  day  with  the  expre.ssion  “Let  the  earth  bring 
fortlC'^  for  the  introduction  of  vegetable  life  on  the  third 
day. 

Profe.s.sor  Dana  also  accepts  without  comment  the  view 
that  the  specific  and  emphatic  language  of  verses  14-18, 
as  to  the  making  and  setting  in  the  heavens  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  may  be  understood  as  meaning  that,  by 
the  clearing-off  of  clouds  in  the  earth’s  atmosphere,  the 
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eaveiily  bodies  became  visible.  It  may  be  asked,  To 
rhom?  and  the  reply  must  be,  To  the  plants  and  animals 
f  the  lowest  forms  which  alone  had  been  so  far  produced, 
n  addition  to  all  the  other  difficulties  in  this  item  of  the 
:heine,  it  certainly  seems  strange  that  a  whole  day  should 
e  devoted  to  this  raising  of  the  curtain  on  a  scene  long  be- 
)re  set  in  all  of  its  details,  while  the  audience  of  spectators 
)r  whom  it  was  intended  had  not  yet  begun  to’ come  into 
xistence.  This  certainly  does  not  agree  with  Professor 
)ana’s  canon  (p.  207)  to  the  effect  that:  “II.  The  brief 
iew  of  creation  in  Genesis  sets  forth  only  the  grand  stages 
f  progress  in  the  creative  work,  or  those  great  events  that 
larked  epochs  in  the  history.  ...  A  method  of  interpre- 
ition  that  puts  among  the  eight  epochs  an  event  not  of 
liis  epochal  character  should,  therefore,  be  receiv^ed  with 
oiibt.”  Was  the  clearing  of  the  sky  from  clouds  “an 
vent  of  this  epochal  character”? 

We  now  come  to  Professor  Dana’s  discussion  of  the  work 
f  the  fifth  and  sixth  days,  in  which  the  difficulty  of  the 
rder  as  regards  birds,  and  as  regards  “  creeping  things  of 
lie  earth  ”  or  reptiles,  develops  itself. 

As  regards  birds,  he  does  not  attempt  to  escape  it  by 
ailing  sanrians  which  stood  on  their  hind  legs,  and  bats 
r  bat-like  creatures,  hirc/s^  or  by  taking  the  circumstance 
liat  these  might  be  regarded  as  preparing  “  the  transition 
D  the  true  birds,”  as  warrant  for  de.scribing  them  as  “fowl 
hat  may  fly  above  the  earth  in  the  open  firmament  of 
leaven,”  and  as  “every  winged  fowl,”  in  the  manner  fol- 
[)wed  by  Profe.ssor  Gnyot,  but  admits  that  about  the  divi- 
ion  of  birds  “there  is  doubt.” 

As  regards  the  creeping  things,  i.e.,  “  everything  that 
reepeth  upon  the  earth”  (ver.  25),  Professor  Dana  seems 
0  have  accepted  the  erroneous  statement  of  Professor 
hiyot  as  to  the  meaning  given  to  the  Hebrew  word  remes^ 
^nd  thus  to  have  supposed  that  the  animals  which  the 
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earth  broujjht  forth  on  the  sixth  clay  were  all  of  the  class 
maniinalia.  Working  on  this  basis,  and  also  assuming  a 
remarkable  liberty  as  to  statement  of  facts  on  the  part  of 
the  inspired  author,  as  he  had  before  done  in  following 
Professor  Ouyot’s  rendering  of  grasses  and  trees  and  the 
making  of  the  sun  and  moon.  Professor  Dana  ^•uns  into  a 
very  curious  dilemma.  Thus  (on  p.  215)  he  says:  “The 
succession  in  the  living  tribes  given  in  the  chapter  is:  (i) 
Plants  (third  day);  (2)  Invertebrates  and  the  lower  Verte¬ 
brates  (fifth  day);  (3)  Mammals,  or  the  higher  Vertebrates 
(first  half  of  the  sixth  day);  (4)  Man,  the  head  of  Mam¬ 
mals  (second  half  of  the  sixth  day).  .  .  . 

“The  sixth  day’s  work  includes  only  that  particular  di¬ 
vision  of  Vertebrates,  to  which  man  himself  belongs,  whose 
common  characteristic,  that  of  suckling  their  young,  is, 
through  the  feelings  of  subjection,  reverence,  and  affection 
it  occasions,  of  the  highest  value  as  a  means  of  binding 
child  to  parent,  man  to  man,  and  man  to  his  Maker.”  But, 
as  a  matter  of  correct  translation  or  cp.iotation  of  the  text 
of  (xenesis,  the  work  of  the  sixth  day  includes,  after  beasts 
and  cattle,  “everything  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth.” 
This  most  certainly  includes  the  immense  class  of  reptiles 
and  other  crawling  creatures  which  do  not  suclcle  their 
young. 

Whatever  may  be  the  force  of  the  suggested  appropriate¬ 
ness  in  confining  the  creations  of  the  sixth  day  to  mam¬ 
mals,  it  was  not  appreciated  by  the  writer  of  (ien.  i.  24,  25, 
who,  even  though  inspired,  according  to  Professor  Dana, 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  true  order  of  creation  or  develop¬ 
ment,  has  chosen  to  place  the  reptiles  and  other  creeping 
things  of  the  earth,  with  beasts,  cattle,  and  man,  in  the 
sixth  day,  while  he  relegated  birds,  whose  affection  for 
their  young  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  illustrations  of  the 
fostering  care  of  the  Creator  for  his  human  children,  to  the 
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fifth  clay,  contrary  to  the  teachinj^  of  science  as  to  the  act¬ 
ual  order. 

It  appears,  then,  that,  with  the  exception  of  his  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  division  of  land  from  water  on  the  third  day, 
in  which  the  natural  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  passage 
is  accepted.  Professor  Dana’s  scheme  of  reconciliation 
brings  the  biblical  and  scientific  accounts  no  more  into 
harmony  than  does  Professor  Gnyot’s,  and  contains  exactly 
the  same  errors  as  to  the  rendering  of  Hebrew  words,  either 
expressed  of  implied,  as  when  he  assumes  “  all  creeping 
things”  to  exclude  reptiles,  etc.,  and  to  refer  only  to  mam¬ 
mals. 

I  do  not  see,  therefore,  how  the  conclusion  can  be  avoid¬ 
ed,  that,  with  all  his  eminent  learning  as  a  mineralogist 
and  geologist.  Professor  Dana  also  has,  by  a  conspicuous 
failure,  contributed  to  the  demonstration  of  the  insolubil¬ 
ity  of  the  problem  which  he  has  undertaken  to  solve. 

I  will  now  turn  to  the  scheme  of  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson,  first 
developed  by  him,  as  we  have  already  said,  in  i860  in  a 
volume  entitled  “  Archaia,”  and  republished  in  1887,  and 
again  in  1893,  under  the  title,  “The  Origin  of  the  World 
according  to  Revelation  and  Science.”  This  author  tells 
us  in  substance  in  his  prefaces,  that  neither  the  develop¬ 
ments  in  biblical  criticism  nor  in  biological  science  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  have  led  him  to  mod¬ 
ify  liis  views  as  given  out  in  i860  in  any  degree,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  regards  both  the  results  of  biblical 
criticism  and  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  as  substantially 
worthless. 

In  view  of  these  statements,  it  might  be  thought,  that, 
in  reference  to  a  subject  whose  treatment  rests  necessarily 
on  the  results  of  biblical  criticism  for  a  correct  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  text  of  Genesis,  and  on  the  results  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  evolution  for  a  correct  understanding  of  the  origin 
of  the  world  according  to  science,  an  author  in  this  posi- 
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tion  would  hardly  come  within  the  category  of  recent  rec¬ 
oncilers,  or  be  more  worthy  of  attention  than  the  many 
members  of  the  same  class  whose  work  closed  before  the 
date  at  which  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson’s  began.  But  as  this  au¬ 
thor  is  still  living  and  publishing  on  this  and  related  sub¬ 
jects,  it  would  seem  needful  to  consider  his  scheme  of  rec¬ 
onciliation,  also,  especially  in  view  of  his  high  standing 
and  wide  reputation  as  a  geologist  and  man  of  varied  learn¬ 
ing. 

Considering,  then,  the  scheme  of  reconciliation  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  above-mentioned  book,  we  find,  in  the  first 
place,  that  it  avoids  most  of  the  errors  in  translation  of  He¬ 
brew  words  and  interpretations  of  texts  which  render  the 
schemes  of  Professors  Dana  and  Guyot  so  absolutely  unsat¬ 
isfactory. 

Sir  J.  W.  Dawson  regards  the  creation  of  the  heaven  and 
the  earth  referred  to  in  the  first  verse  of  Genesis  as  mean¬ 
ing  the  production  out  of  nothing  of  “  the  whole  extrane¬ 
ous  space”  and  of  “our  globe  as  a  distinct  world.”  This 
interpretation,  besides  being  natural,  is  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  all  Hebrew  scholars  of  the  present  day  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  though  entirely  opposed  to  the 
renderings  accepted  by  Professors  Guyot  and  Dana,  as  es¬ 
sential  to  their  schemes  of  reconciliation. 

Coming  next  to  the  second  verse,  we  find  the  same  nat¬ 
ural  and  correct  rendering  of  the  critical  words  “unshaped 
and  empty,”  or  “  formless  and  uninhabited,”  as  used  also 
by  Isaiah  to  describe  the  desolation  of  Idumea,  and  by 
Jeremiah  of  nations  ruined  by  God’s  judgments.  There  is 
no  suggestion  here  of  the  cloud  of  inert  matter,  without 
properties,  diffused  through  space,  imagined  by  Professors 
Guyot  and  Dana,  and  it  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the  neb¬ 
ular  hypothesis  is  also  left  out  of  the  scheme  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion  so  far. 

Coming  next  to  the  development  of  light  and  its  separa- 
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ion  from  darkness,  in  verses  4  and  5,  this  is  described  as 
leaning  the  development  of  light  in  “luminous  matter 
iffused  through  the  whole  space  of  the  solar  system,  or 
urrounding  our  globe  as  with  a  mantle.”  To  meet  the 
rords  translated,  “  And  God  called  the  light  Day,  and  the 
arkness  he  called  Night,”  these  explanations  are,  how- 
ver,  seriously  modified  or  abandoned  as  follows : — 

“  To  explain  the  division  of  the  light  from  the  darkness, 
ire  need  only  suppose  that  the  luminous  matter,  in  the 
►rogrcss  of  its  concentration,  was  at  length  all  gathered 
irithin  the  earth’s  orbit,  and  then,  as  one  hemisphere  only 
vould  be  illuminated  at  a  time,  the  separation  of  light 
rom  darkness  or  of  day  from  night  would  be  established.”^ 

In  this  connection,  the  nebular  hypothesis  is  given  a 
learing,  but  only  as  illustrating  what  may  have  gone  on, 
)ut  is  not  referred  to  in  the  Genesis  account. 

Finally,  it  is  suggested  that  all  three  of  the  conditions 
ibove  described  may  have  existed  in  succession,  and  be  re¬ 
erred  to  in  this  passage.  After  this  comes  the  remarkable 
itatement :  “  For  the  reasons  above  given  we  must  regard 

he  hypothesis  of  the  great  French  astronomer  as  a  wonder- 
ul  approximation  to  the  grand  and  simple  plan  of  the  con- 
itructioii  of  our  system  as  revealed  in  Scripture.” 

Our  author  surely  has  here  forgotten  his  previous  diap¬ 
ers  in  which  the  earth  or  “our  globe  as  a  distinct  world, 
with  all  the  liquid  and  aeriform  substances  on  its  surface,” 
was  referred  to  as  created  in  the  beginning,  and  as  being 
“formless  and  uninhabited,”  which  certainly  excludes  the 
intire  series  of  developments  described  in  the  nebular  hy- 
[lothesis  from  any  subsequent  period,  because,  long  before 
“our  globe”  was  “a  distinct  world,”  etc.,  the  sun  must 
have  reached  an  advanced  state  of  concentration.  In  fact, 
the  treatment  of  this  part  of  the  subject  exhibits  a  failure 
to  clearly  apprehend,  at  one  time,  all  the  conditions  in- 
*The  Origin  of  the  World,  pp.  117-118. 
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volved  in  the  several  successive  statements  made  by  the 
author  himself. 

Indeed,  the  reconciliation  of  Genesis  with  the  nebular 
hypothesis  in  any  definite  way,  involves  the  following  di¬ 
lemma  :  To  get  the  nebulous  state  of  matter  and  its  suc¬ 
cessive  concentrations  out  of  the  sacred  text,  we  must  treat 
the  first  eight  or  ten  verses  in  the  arbitrary  manner  of  Pro¬ 
fessors  Guyot  and  Dana;  while,  if  we  give  these  verses 
their  legitimate  and  natural  meaning,  as  does  Sir  J.  W., 
Dawson,  there  is  nothing  to  correspond  with  the  stages  of 
the  nebular  hypothesis,  and  it  is  only  as  the  result  of  a  neb¬ 
ulous  or  somnolent  state  of  mind  that  the  natural  render¬ 
ing  of  the  text  and  a  reference  to  the  hypothesis  can  be 
supposed  to  be  compatible. 

In  this  same  connection  may  be  noticed  a  strange  over¬ 
sight  as  to  a  well-established  fact  in  physics  or  meteorology 
into  which  our  author  has  fallen.  On  page  121,  we  read: 
“After  it  [the  earth]  had  been  left  outside  the  contracting 
solar  env'elope,  it  might  still  retain  some  independent  lu¬ 
minosity  in  its  atmosphere,  a  trace  of  which  may  still  exist 
in  the  auroral  displays  of  the  upper  strata  of  the  air.”  P'rom 
the  time  of  Henjamin  P'ranklin  the  aurora  has  been  uni¬ 
versally  regarded  by  astronomers  and  physicists  as  an  elec¬ 
tric  discharge  in  the  rarefied  atmosphere  at  considerable 
elevations,  of  exactly  the  same  nature  as  that  now  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  artificially  exhausted  vessels  known  as  “Geiss- 
ler  tubes.”  That  it  should  have  anything  to  do  with  self- 
luminous  matter  is  a  suggestion  quite  foreign  to  physical 
science,  and  indeed  contrary  to  all  the  results  of  observa¬ 
tion.  Indeed  Lemstrom  produced  an  artificial  aurora  by 
means  of  a  network  of  wires  presenting  many  points  to  the 
sky.‘ 

Coming  next  to  the  work  of  the  second  day,  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  waters  above  and  below  by  the  firmament,  our 
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author  accepts  the  old  and  familiar  explanation,  that  this 
refers  to  the  parting  of  the  water  in  the  clouds  from  that 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

In  thus  translating  rakia  as  the  expanse  of  atmosphere, 
our  author  differs,  as  we  have  seen,  from  many  of  the  best 
He])rew  scholars ;  bnt  we  do  not  attach  much  importance 
to  this  subject  in  its  connection  with  processes  or  schemes 
of  reconciliation,  because  this  phrase  is  manifestly  so  indef¬ 
inite  and  obscure,  if  not  taken  in  its  natural  meaning  of  a 
solid  dome  supporting  the  celestial  cisterns,  etc.,  that  it 
may  be  made  to  fit  any  part  of  the  creative  process,  as  we 
have  seen,  from  the  separation  of  the  nebulae  and  their  for¬ 
mation  into  stellar  systems,  according  to  Gnyot,  to  the  tem¬ 
porary  maintenance  of  a  cloud  canopy,  according  to  Daw¬ 
son  (see  p.  170). 

I  should  only  remark,  that  to  assign  as  the  work  of  an 
entire  day  this  merely  temporary  and  relatively  insignifi¬ 
cant  stage  in  the  clearing-np  of  the  earth’s  atmosphere, 
seems  hardly  worthy  of  an  inspired  writer,  while  the  per¬ 
manent  separation  of  heavenly  from  terrestrial  space  by  a 
solid  firmament  woi\ld  be,  in  the  mind  of  a  writer  in  an¬ 
cient  time,  a  work  of  adequate  importance  and  dignity. 

We  come  now  to  the  work  of  the  third  day,  the  upheaval 
of  land  and  the  development  of  plants.  Though  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  .somewhat  obscured  by  a  multitude  of  words  and 
much  irrelevant  matter,  we  gather  that  onr  author  admits 
that  the  language  of  Genesis  here  calls  for  vegetation  of 
the  most  advanced  character,  and  that  Geology  gives  no  ev¬ 
idence  of  any  such  vegetation  until  much  later,  when  it 
appears  in  the  Carboniferous  period,  and  later,  in  company 
with  highly  developed  forms  of  animal  life. 

This  (iordian  knot  he  cuts  by  the  extraordinary  sugges¬ 
tion,  that  these  higher  forms  of  vegetable  life  may  have 
exi.sted  at  this  early  period,  but  have  perished  so  as  to  leave 
no  trace  of  their  character  in  the  geological  records  (p. 
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194).  What  sort  of  reconciliation  shall  we  call  this?  Not 
of  Genesis  with  Science^  but  rather  with  nescietice. 

Futile  as  were  the  attempts  of  Professors  Guyot  and 
Dana  to  escape  this  difficulty,  they  at  least  showed  some 
respect  to  science  and  its  results ;  but  this  simply  substi¬ 
tutes  for  the  records  of  geology  the  fanciful  creations  of  the 
would-be  reconciler.  Our  author  himself  seems  not  to 
have  been  quite  satisfied  with  the  above  way  of  solving 
the  problem ;  for,  after  quoting  from  Professor  Dana  vari¬ 
ous  reasons  why  the  earth  may  have  had  on  it  vegetable 
life  earlier  than  animals,  he  suggests  that  the  words  of 
Genesis  must  refer  to  the  first  introduction  of  vegetation 
(see  p.  197).  This  is  evidently  borrowed  from  Professor 
Guyot,  and  has  been  already  shown  to  be  absolutely  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  language  of  the  Hebrew  record. 

Passing  next  to  the  work  of  the  fourth  day,  we  find  our 
author  vibrating  in  a  somewhat  confused  and  confusing 
way  between  the  opinion  that  the  words  of  Genesis  here 
refer  to  the  final  completion  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  at 
this  time,  and  the  suggestion  that  they  were  now  appoint¬ 
ed  to  their  office  by  having  their  mutual  relations  and  reg¬ 
ular  motions,  now  for  the  first  time  perfected. 

For  neither  of  these  suggestions  is  there  the  slightest 
foundation  in  science  or  in  the  conjectures  of  the  nebular 
hypothesis,  but,  on  the  contrary,  both  are  radically  op- 
j)osed  to  these  views.  In  other  words,  at  a  time  when  the 
earth  had  sufficiently  cooled  to  have  supported  in  a  previ¬ 
ous  “aeon”  a  varied  and  highly  developed  vegetation,  the 
sun,  moon,  and  heavenly  bodies  generally  must  have  been, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  in  their  present  condition.  We 
have  here  again  a  striking  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
which  an  “  ignus-fatuus  ”  of  a  pet  theory  can  lead  an  able 
and  learned  man  into  a  mist-covered  marsh  of  unfounded 
and  shifting  assumptions. 

Turning  next  to  the  work  of  the  fifth  day,  our  author 
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draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  word  for  “create”  is 
here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  production  of  matter  and  of 
man,  employed  for  the  introduction  of  the  new  subject,  and 
does  not  attempt  to  carry  this  back,  like  Professor  Guyot, 
to  the  introduction  of  vegetable  life.  He,  however,  as  we 
might  expect  from  his  emphatic  rejection  of  the  doctrine 
of  evolution,  here  claims  that  in  Genesis  the  species  is  ex¬ 
pressly  pointed  out  as  the  unit  of  creation. 

He  likewise  notes  that  the  geological  period  correspond¬ 
ing  to  this  day  includes  the  Carboniferous  period  (that  on 
which  vegetable  development  reached  its  maximum),  and 
the  Mesozoic,  which  was  emphatically  the  age  of  reptiles. 

It  may  be  remembered  that,  as  we  before  pointed  out, 
Genesis  says  nothing  of  the  vegetation  developed  on  the 
fifth  day,  and  places  reptiles  with  “everything  that  creep- 
eth  upon  the  earth  ”  in  the  sixth  day.  The  difficult  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  birds  our  author  disposes  of  as  follows :  “  Birds 
also  belong  to  this  era,  though  apparently  much  less  nu¬ 
merous  and  important  than  at  present.”  This  is  unkind 
to  Professors  Guyot  and  Dana,  not  to  mention  Professor 
Huxley  and  other  like  authorities,  but  what  will  a  good 
and  learned  man  not  say  for  a  pet  theory? 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  reptiles,  however,  it 
should  in  justice  to  our  author  be  said,  that  he  makes  a 
long  argument  to  prove  that  the  words  usually  translated 
“ great  whales ”  should  be  “great  reptiles.”  Admitting 
this,  however,  it  still  remains  that  all  these  creatures  are 
referred  to  in  verse  22  as  those  that  “fill  the  waters  in  the 
sea,”  and  are  therefore  water.^  and  not  land^  reptiles,  such 
as  are  found  in  the  Mesozoic  formations ;  so  that  no  real 
progress  is  made  towards  a  reconciliation  of  this  obstinate 
disagreement  of  the  records. 

Coming  now  to  the  work  of  the  sixth  day,  our  author 
very  candidly  states  the  difficult  facts  with  which  all  rec¬ 
oncilers  have  been  obliged  to  struggle;  but  he  does  not 
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seem  to  iis  to  fare  any  better  than  his  predecessors  in  meet- 
injf  them.  The  emphatic  and  repeated  reference  to  “every- 
thinj?  that  creepeth  iiix)n  the  earth”  he  takes  as  indicating 
“the  additional  types  of  terrestrial  reptiles  and  other  creat¬ 
ures  lower  than  the  mammals  introduced  in  this  period.” 
The  tliree  varieties  of  creatures,  as  onr  author  renders 
■verses  24  and  25,  are,  as  first  given,  “herbivora,  reptiles, 
and  carnivora,”  and  as  afterwards  mentioned,  “carnivorous 
mammals,  herbivorous  mammals,  and  reptiles  of  the  land.” 

Neither  of  these  orders  agrees  with  the  geological  record, 
which,  according  to  onr  author  him.self,  quoting  from  Pro- 
fe.ssor  Dana,  is,  Herbivora,  Carnivora,  and  Herbivora  of 
vast  dimensions,  then  smaller  varieties  of  both  herbivora 
and  carnivora,  the  reptiles  having  occupied  an  earlier  age 
belonging  to  the  fifth  day. 

To  reconcile  the  two  orders  in  Genesis,  one  author  sug¬ 
gests  that  one  may  indicate  the  order  in  time.,  and  the 
other  the  order  in  rank.  But,  as  both  disagree  with  the 
geologic  record,  this  does  not  seem  of  much  use  to  the 
scheme  of  reconciliation. 

Indeed,  while  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson’s  scheme  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion  is  in  advance  of  those  of  Professor  Guyot  and  Professor 
Dana,  in  so  far  that  it  shows  a  much  greater  familiarity 
with  the  Hebrew  language,  and  thus  does  not  do  such  vio¬ 
lence  to  the  .same  in  its  renderings  of  the  biblical  text,  it 
conies  no  nearer  to  a  reconciliation  of  the  same  with  the 
scientific  record,  becau.se,  the  two  being  fundamentally  un¬ 
like,  a  .strict  rendering  of  either  makes  agreement  with  the 
other  only  the  more  manifestly  impossible,  as  I  think  ap- 
‘ pears  very  clearly  from  the  foregoing  detailed  examination 
of  the  successive  periods  as  they  are  presented  by  this  au¬ 
thor. 

Now  we  come  to  the  latest  and  most  distinguished  of  the 
reconcilers,  the  Right  Honorable  W.  E.  Gladstone.  To 
follow  the  fortunes  of  the  famous  Gladstone-Huxley  con- 
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troversy,  alluded  to  at  the  opening  of  this  article,  would  re¬ 
quire  far  too  much  time  and  space,  and  I  shall  therefore 
take,  as  the  final  expression  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  views,  as 
enlightened  by  said  controversy,  the  chapter  in  his  book 
entitled  “The  Impregnable  Rock  of  Holy  Scripture,” 
which  is  headed  “The  Creation  Story.” 

Mr.  Gladstone  opens  his  discussion  by  the  statement  of 
certain  a  priori  conclusions  as  to  what  the  narrative  of  cre¬ 
ation  in  Genesis  i.  must  he.  As  briefly  given  by  himself, 
they  are  as  follows:  “The  method  here  pursued  is  that  of 
historical  recital.  The  person,  who  composes  or  transmits 
it,  seems  to  believe  and  to  intend  others  to  believe,  that  he 
is  dealing  with  matters  of  fact.  But  these  matters  of  fact 
were,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  altogether  inaccessible 
to  inquiry,  and  impossible  to  attain  by  our  ordinary  mental 
faculties  of  perception  or  reflection,  inasmuch  as  they  date 
before  the  creation  of  our  race.  If  it  is,  as  it  surely  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be,  a  serious  conveyance  of  truth,  it  can  only  be  a 
communication  from  the  Most  High”  (p.  37). 

In  view  of  the  anything-but-uuqualified  success  of  pre¬ 
vious  reconcilers,  this  would  look  like  a  rather  reckless 
nailing  of  colors  to  the  mast.  It  is,  however,  so  qualified 
presently  as  to  relieve  us  of  all  anxiety.  Thus,  on  page 
38,  our  author  says  as  to  the  strict  truth  of  this  assumed 
Cosmogenetic  Revelation :  “  But  the  truth  or  trueness,  of 

which  I  speak,  is  truth  or  trueness  as  conveyed  to  and  com¬ 
prehended  by  the  mind  of  man ;  and,  further,  by  the  mind 
of  man  in  a  comparatively  untrained  and  infant  state.” 
Again,  on  page  49,  our  author  says  in  relation  to  the  same 
subject :  “  With  this  aim  in  view,  words  of  figure,  though 

literally  untrue,  might  carry,  more  truth  home  than  words 
of  fact ;  words  less  exact  will  even  now  often  carry  more 
truth  than  words  superior  in  exactness.  The  truth  to  be 
conveyed  was,  indeed,  in  its  basis  physical;  but  it  was  to 
serve  moral  and  spiritual  ends,  and  accordingly  by  these 
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ends  the  method  of  its  conveyance  behooved  to  be  shaped 
and  pictured.” 

If  these  qualifyinjy  expressions  are  taken  at  their  full 
value,  they  make  the  work  of  reconciliation  easy  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  it  becomes  quite  superfluous.  In  other  words,  we 
have  merely  to  determine  the  “moral  and  spiritual  ends” 
to  be  served  by  the  revelation  under  consideration,  and 
then  find  that  the  statements  are  not  so  at  variance  with 
the  facts  expressed  in  “words  of  figure”  as  to  fail  of  ac¬ 
complishing  “their  moral  and  spiritual  ends.”  In  the 
words  of  Professor  Drummond  :  “  Were  the  reconcilers  of 

Geology  and  Genesis  equal  in  insight  to  their  latest  and 
mo.st  distinguished  champion,  and  did  Mr.  Gladstone  him¬ 
self  realize  the  full  meaning  of  his  own  concessions,  little 
further  contribution  to  this  controversy  might  perhaps  be 
called  for.” 

The  bearing  of  this  is  so  admirably  presented  by  an  il¬ 
lustration  ill  the  .same  article  of  Profe.ssor  Drummond  that 
I  will  venture  to  quote  him  in  this  connection.  He  says: 
“George  Macdonald  has  an  exquisite  little  poem  called 
‘Baby’s  Catechism.’  It  occurs  among  his  children’s  pieces. 

‘  Where  did  you  come  from,  baby  dear? 

Out  of  the  everywhere  into  here. 

‘  Where  did  you  fjet  your  eyes  so  blue  ? 

Out  of  the  sky  as  I  came  through. 

‘  Where  did  you  get  that  little  tear  ? 

I  found  it  waiting  when  I  got  here. 

‘  Where  did  you  get  that  pearly  ear  ? 

God  spoke,  and  it  came  out  to  hear. 

‘  How  did  they  all  just  come  to  be  you  ? 

Go<l  thought  al)out  me  and. so  I  grew.’ 

“  For  its  purpose  what  could  be  a  finer,  or  even  a  more  true, 
account  of  the  matter  than  this?  Without  a  word  of  lit¬ 
eral  truth  in  it,  it  would  convey  to  the  child’s  mind  exactly 
the  right  impression.”  ^ 

•Nineteenth  Century,  February,  1886,  p.  212. 
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Mr.  Gladstone's  language  above  quoted  would  authorize 
us  in  treating  the  Cosmogony  of  Genesis  in  the  manner 
above  indicated  by  Professor  Drummond,  and,  so  treated, 
it  would  offer  nothing  for  the  skill  of  the  reconciler,  be¬ 
cause  it  would  become  a  figurative  or  allegorical  composi¬ 
tion  of  poetic  character  whose  resemblance  to  or  difference 
from  the  scientific  view  of  creation  would  be  entirely  un¬ 
important,  as  compared  with  its  object  of  conveying  moral 
and  spiritual  instruction. 

Having  provided  himself  with  such  a  safe  and  unlimited 
line  of  retreat  from  any  possible  position  of  difficulty,  Mr. 
Gladstone  nevertheless  proceeds  with  his  system  of  recon¬ 
ciliation,  and  displays  that  command  of  language  and  felic¬ 
ity  of  expression  which  always  distinguish  him ;  but  he 
labors  under  two  serious  difficulties,  which  he  acknowl¬ 
edges  with  the  greatest  modesty  and  candor,  but  which  in¬ 
terfere  with  his  work  much  more  profoundly  than  he  real¬ 
izes.  On  page  53  he  says:  “On  the  meaning  of  the 
words  used  in  the  Creation  Story,  I,  as  an  ignoramus  [ital¬ 
ics  mine],  have  only  to  accept  the  statements  of  Hebrew 
scholars,  with  gratitude  for  the  aid  received ;  and  in  like 
manner  those  of  men  skilled  in  natural  science  on  the  na¬ 
ture  and  succession  of  the  orders  of  being,  and  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  one  to  the  other.” 

Nothing  can  be  more  candid  and  modest  than  this  state¬ 
ment;  but,  having  made  it,  Mr.  Gladstone  presently  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  contradict  the  conclusions  of  Professor  Driver  as 
to  the  necessary  meaning  of  Hebrew  words  as  used  in  the 
connection  in  which  they  stand  in  the  first  chapter  of  Gen¬ 
esis,  and  to  select,  as  reliable,  certain  of  the  conclusions  of 
one  or  another  of  the  prominent  reconcilers,  Guyot,  Dana, 
or  Dawson,  in  which,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  they  disagree 
with  each  other  as  well  as  with  the  mass  of  scientific  au¬ 
thorities  who  are  not  interested  in  schemes  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion. 
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A  considerable  amount  of  scientific  training  is  necessary 
to  enable  any  one  to  appreciate  the  full  meaning  and 
weight  of  scientific  statements ;  and,  with  all  possible  re¬ 
spect  for  Mr.  Oladstone’s  marvelous  mental  power  and  vast 
ability  in  many  fields,  truth  compels  me  to  say  that  the 
work  now  under  consideration  cannot  be  read  by  any  one 
familiar  with  the  scientific  subjects  of  which  it  treats  with¬ 
out  the  impression  that  the  author  has  not  a  clear  and 
broad  grasp  of  the  subject,  and  has  not  always  appreciated 
the  true  value  of  the  statements  of  his  authorities.  Into 
the  details  of  this  work  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  further 
than  to  say,  that,  in  his  scheme  of  reconciliation,  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  has  followed  Guyot  and  Dana  in  their  adaptation  of 
the  first  eleven  verses  to  the  requirements  of  the  nebular 
hypothesis,  contrary  to  the  views  of  Dawson,  whom  he  fol¬ 
lows  generally  elsewhere,  but  avoids,  as  a  rule,  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  exact  language  of  the  text,  with  which  he  takes 
great  freedom  of  construction. 

I  cannot  but  agree  with  our  author’s  modest  statement 
on  page  77,  where,  after  alluding  to  Dana,  Guyot,  Dawson, 
and  Stokes,  he  says :  “  I  am  well  aware  of  my  inability  to 

add  an  atom  of  weight  to  their  judgments.”  If  any  one  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  schemes  of  the  three  reconcilers 
above  named,  he  will  not  be  likely  to  adopt  that  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  (Professor  Stokes  is  only  referred  to  as  author¬ 
ity  for  some  scientific  statements.) 

The  weakness  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  position  is,  that,  reject¬ 
ing  the  results  of  biblical  criticism,  and  accepting  the  Mo¬ 
saic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  as  he  does,  he  deprives 
himself  of  a  source  of  light  which^  as  we  shall  .see,  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  text  of  Genesis ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  lack  of  training  in  scientific  lines,  he 
is  led  to  follow  scientific  guides  who,  by  reason  of  a  bias 
derived  from  the  best  motives  and  an  almost  necessary  re¬ 
sult  of  their  date  and  environment,  are,  as  we  have  seen. 
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ranj^ely  unreliable  on  many  points  and  apt  to  prove  mis- 
ading.  I  therefore  feel  constrained  to  say  that  a  careful 
id  repeated  perusal  of  the  essay  of  the  great  English 
itesinan  has  only  impressed  me  more  strongly  with  the 
soluble  character  of  the  problem  of  reconciliation  which 
en  he  has  so  manifestly  failed  in  attempting  to  solve. 

In  reading  the  works  of  all  these  writers,  the  impression 
the  same.  The  more  we  admire  their  ability,  learning, 
id  pious  enthusiasm,  the  more  clearly  do  we  see  that  they 
ive  undertaken  an  impossible  task,  and  that  their  failures 
e  in  no  way  due  to  any  deficiencies  on  their  part,  but  on- 
'  to  the  insoluble  character  of  the  problem  they  have  set 
lemselves  to  elucidate. 

The  question  which  the  reconcilers  have  set  themselves 
» answer,  when  reduced  to  its  most  moderate  terms,  is  ad- 
lirably  expressed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  twice  over  in  nearly 
le  same  words,  on  page  40  and  page  42,  and  in  the  latter 
lace  as  follows :  “  Do  the  propositions  of  the  Creation 

tory  in  Genesis  appear  to  .stand  in  such  a  relation  to  the 
lets  of  natural  science,  so  far  as  they  are  ascertained,  as  to 
arrant  or  require  our  concluding  that  these  propositions 
roceeded,  in  a  manner  above  the  ordinary  manner,  from 
le  Author  of  the  visible  creation?” 

Mr.  Gladstone  of  course  answers  this  question  in  the  af- 
rmative,  not  by  showing  a  universal  and  close  agreement 
f  the  Genesis  account  with  the  facts  of  natural  science, 
ut  only  such  a  general  correspondence,  allowing  of  .some 
oints  of  difference  and  employing  a  broad  and  figurative 
se  of  words,  as  seems  to  him  sufficient  to  warrant  his  con- 
lusion. 

In  his  introductory  remarks  Mr.  Gladstone  implies  that 
f  he  could  not  reach  this  conclusion  the  result  would  be 
Host  serious.  Quoting  from  Profes.sor  Dana,  he  says:  “If 
t  be  true  that  the  narration  in  Genesis  has  no  support  in 
latural  science,  it  would  have  been  better  for  its  religious 
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character  that  all  the  verses  between  the  first  and  those  on 
the  creation  of  man  had  been  omitted.” 

From  this  statement  I  would  most  emphatically  dissent, 
and  am  confident  that  my  dissent  is  shared  by  every  one  of 
the  leaders  of  conservative  higher  criticism  and  modem 
theology ;  such  as,  Driver,  Cheyne,  Drummond,  Horton, 
Addis,  Farrar,  Ryle,  Kirkpatrick,  Robertson  Smith,  David¬ 
son,  Kennedy,  Adam  Smith,  Carpenter,  Bennett,  White- 
house  in  England  ;  and  Briggs,  Ladd,  Abbott,  Harper,  Toy, 
Lyon,  Curtis,  Peters,  Jastrom,  Hirsch,  Haupt,  George  F. 
Moore,  H.  P.  Smith,  Batten,  Brown,  S.  Aceustra,  Gould, 
Kellner,  Gottheil,  and  Prince  in  this  country.  As  I  hope 
presently  to  make  clear,  every  one  of  the  “moral  and  spir¬ 
itual  ”  lessons  which  Mr.  Gladstone  considers  it  the  aim  of 
the  writer,  and  even  of  the  Inspirer  of  Genesis,  to  incul¬ 
cate,  will  be  equally,  and  indeed  better,  conveyed,  if  the 
inspired  narrative  is  seen  to  have  no  reference  to  natural 
science,  and  thus  to  be  independent  of  support  from  that 
quarter,  and  unaffected  by  the  most  conspicuous  failure  to 
make  its  statements  square  with  those  of  natural  science. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  dispute  between  the 
reconcilers  and  their  opponents  in  no  way  involves  the 
question  of  the  inspiration  of  the  .sacred  record,  but  consid¬ 
ers  only  whether  this  record  is  inspired  to  teach  scientific 
as  well  as  “  moral  and  spiritual  ”  truth. 

From  this  it  follows  that  a  failure  to  airswer  the  question 
of  Mr.  Glad.stonc  in  the  affirmative,  in  no  way  involves  a 
general  denial  of  all  its  elements,  or  the  assertion  of  what 
might  be  considered  a  counter  proposition.  In  other  words, 
we  may  and  do  believe  that,  while  the  pre.sence  of  a  divine 
revelation  in  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis  is  not  established 
or  supported  by  the  relation  of  the  narratives  there  given 
to  the  facts  of  natural  science,  it  is  fully  and  abundantly 
established  by  the  character  of  the  moral  and  .spiritual  en¬ 
lightenment  which  the.se  narrativ’es  afford. 
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Pile  difficulty  which  presents  itself  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
)fessor  Dana,  and  others  in  this  connection  comes  from 
ir  expressed  or  implied  a  priori  conclusions  as  to  the 
lire  of  revelation  and  the  manner  of  inspiration,  and  I 
nk  can  be  best  cleared  up  by  the  answer  to  a  question  in 
le  sense  parallel  to  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  In  zvhat  ivay 
y  ive  regard  the  state??ients  of  Genesis.^  so  as  to  give 
m  full  force  as  Inspired  Revelations  of  moral  arid 
ritual  truth.,  and  yet  render  their  agreement  or  disa- 
’cment  with  the  facts  of  natural  science  entirely  imma- 
ialf 

Fo  answer  this  question  we  must  consult  the  biblical 
tics  as  to  the  probable  conditions  of  age  and  authorship 
tlie  first  creation  story  in  Genesis.  They  will  tell  us 
it  it,  with  many  other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  was  writ- 
1  by  a  learned  and  pious  Israelite,  probably  a  priest, 
)ut  the  time  of  the  Habylouian  captivity,  say  450  B.C.; 
it  its  writer  was  inspired  by  the  Divine  Spirit  directly 
i  indirectly  through  the  truths  handed  down  and  devel- 
xl  by  a  long  line  of  prophets  and  teachers,  including 
)ses,  to  teach  through  its  pages  the  following  lessons : — 
1st.  A  pure  and  sublime  Monotheism,  which  should 
ert  that  the  One  ( iod  was  the  sole  creator  of  the  universe 
i  every  part  of  the  same,  from  the  earth  and  heavenly 
dies  down  to  the  smallest  plant  or  insect. 

2(1.  That  this  one  eternal  and  omnipotent  Creator  had 
iced  himself  in  peculiar  and  clo.se  relations  to  man,  in  so 
■  as  he  had  made  him  the  crowning  work  of  his  creation, 
d  indeed  had  made  him  in  his  own  image,  with  all  the 
ar  and  loving  a.s.sociatioii  which  that  implie.s. 

3d.  That  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  or  seventh  day 
rest,  was  an  in.stitution  of  .strictly  divine  origin,  and  to 
observed  as  an  essential  element  or  factor  in  the  devel- 
•nient  of  the  race.* 

*See  Ladd,  Doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture,  Vol.  i.  p.  257. 
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4th.  That  other  ceremonial  observances  and  seasons 
were  of  like  divine  appointment  worthy  of  being  measured 
and  announced  by  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

'I'he  discrediting  of  polytheism  is,  of  course,  included  in 
the  first  item  of  teaching  given  above  ;  and,  this  being  so, 
I  think  it  will  be  found  that  in  these  four  divisions  I  have 
included  all  the  subjects  of  moral  and  spiritual  teaching 
which  Mr.  (llad.stone,  or  any  of  the  other  reconcilers  here 
mentioned,  finds  in  the  narrative  of  Genesis. 

As  to  the  “moral  and  .spiritual  ends”  of  this  revelation, 
the  biblical  critics  are  in  substantial  accordance  with  the 
reconcilers.  They  part  company  at  the  point  where  the 
reconcilers  contend  that  the.se  “moral  and  spiritual  ends” 
must  have  been  attained  by  a  supernatural  guidance  of  the 
writer  in  the  “words  of  figure”  or  narratives  with  which 
he  sought  to  expre.ss  to  his  cotemporaries  these  high  moral 
and  spiritual  ideas.  At  this  point  the  biblical  critics  con¬ 
tend  that  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  the  inspired  writer  was 
left  to  express  for  himself  the  truths  which  had  been  con¬ 
veyed  to  him,  w’ith  such  aids  as  his  human  knowledge  of 
earlier  literature  and  his  human  reason  could  furnish.  Let 
us  .sec  now  where  the.se  guides  might  naturally  be  expected 
to  lead  him,  and  in  how^  far  the  result  of  such  guidance 
would  correspond  with  the  narrative  of  Genesis  and  wdth 
“the  facts  of  natural  .science.” 

In  the  first  place,  our  inspired  writer,  being  presumably 
acquainted  with  the  Babylonian  cosmogony,  and  perhaps 
other  traditional  accounts  of  like  tenor,  in  which  a  vast 
and  dark  ocean  is  de.scribcd  as  the  origin  of  all  things,  the 
gods  included,  would  perceive  that  he  could  be.st  i instruct 
his  hearers  by  using  such  tradition  purged  of  its  polythe¬ 
ism  and  other  unworthy  elements.  If  this  w’riter  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  of  lofty  thought  and  capable  of  grand  expres¬ 
sion,  w’hich,  as  the  recipient  and  transmitter  of  .such  a 
moral  and  spiritual  revelation  as  we  have  supposed  he  cer- 
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ainly  slioiild  be,  we  should  expect  as  a  natural  result  such 
I  passaj^e  as  we  find  in  the  first  three  verses  of  Genesis. 

Guided  by  the  ancient  cosmogonies,  as  well  as  by  nat- 
iral  experience,  wdiich  would  instruct  even  a  savage  that 
light  was  essential  to  all  fonns  of  life,  the  writer  would  put 
its  creation  next;  but,  knowing  nothing  of  the  nebular  hy¬ 
pothesis  or  of  the  necessary  conditions  of  light-formation, 
ind  having  in  mind  the  sevenfold  division  of  time  wdiich 
be  desired  to  emphasize,  he  would  divide  this  light  from 
the  darkness  in  periods  of  day  and  night,  in  order  that  his 
count  of  time  might  commence.^ 

Thus  he  w'ould  produce  in  substance  the  fourth  and  fifth 
verses.'-^ 

Again,  being  a  man  of  his  time,  when  the  vault  of 
heaven  was  regarded  as  a  solid  dome  supporting  the  celes¬ 
tial  abodes  and  having  sluices  to  let  down  the  rain,  he 
would  naturally  make  the  next  step  to  consist  in  the  form¬ 
ing  of  this  dome,  and  division  of  the  upper  from  the  lower 
waters.  Thus  would  be  composed  verses  6-8  in  a  per¬ 
fectly  natural  manner,  and  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
separation  of  nebulae  according  to  Professor  Guyot,  or  the 
development  of  a  temporary  cloud-canopy  according  to  Sir 
W.  J.  Dawson. 

It  is  in  the  highest  degree  natural  that  an  intelligent 
man  at  any  age,  contemplating  the  probable  formation  of 

*  See  Schrader’s  Cuneiform  Inscription  and  the  Old  Testament. 

“The  august  ocean  was  their  generator,” 

“  The  surging  deep  was  she  that  bare  them  all. 

The  waters  thereof  embraced  one  another  and  united, 

But  darkness  was  not  yet  withdrawn,  nor  had  vegetation  sprung 
forth.” 

Also,  Sayce’s  Hibliert  lecture  for  1887,  pp,  384,  etc.,  to  the  same  effect; 
Davis’  Genesis  and  Semitic  Tradition,  1894,  pp.  1-5,  9-15  ;  An  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Folk-Law,  by  M.  R.  Cox,  1895,  p.  254. 

*The  notion  of  the  existence  of  light  before,  and  independently  of,  the 
sun  was  common  to  the  Babylonians  and  to  the  Aryans,  as  well  as  to  the 
Hebrews.  See  Davis’  Genesis  and  Semitic  Tradition,  pp.  1&-19. 
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the  earth  as  he  knew  it,  should  next  describe  the  emergence 
of  the  land  from  the  previously  universal  and  primordial 
ocean,  and  experience  would  tell  him  that  such  land,  com¬ 
ing  out  of  the  water,  would  be  speedily  covered  with  a  rich 
and  varied  vegetation.  The  inundations  of  Egypt  and  of 
the  country  about  Babylon  would  be  object-lessons  of  the 
most  instructive  character  in  this  connection.^ 

Being  ignorant,  however,  of  the  geological  record,  and 
of  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  and  of  the  substantially  con¬ 
temporaneous  development  of  animal  and  vegetable  forms, 
he  would  have  no  hesitation  in  placing  the  latest  products 
of  vegetable  development  in  this  period,  and  would  thus 
furnish  the  reconcilers  with  one  of  their  most  difficult  prob¬ 
lems.  The  result  of  this  natural  treatment  of  the  subject, 
however,  would  evidently  be  verses  9-13. 

Now  the  inspired  writer  would  have  before  him  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  arranging  the  remaining  elements  of  his  subject, 
and  as  a  matter  of  course  would  place  man  last  as  the  final 
work  of  the  Creator,  and  next  before  him  the  domestic  and 
wild  animals  needed  for  his  support,  or  as  furnishing  ob¬ 
jects  of  chase  to  the  hunter,  and  next  before  these  the 
creatures  of  the  air  and  sea  as  more  remote,  and,  as  further 
off  still,  the  heavenly  bodies  needed  for  the  regulation  of 
times  and  seasons  of  ceremonial  worship.  Had  he  appre¬ 
ciated  the  conditions  of  the  nebular  hypothesis,  he  would 
have  introduced  the  heavenly  bodies  before  vegetation,  but 
in  the  absence  of  such  knowledge,  it  was  natural  for  him 
to  bring  the  development  of  vegetation  into  direct  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  upheaval  of  the  land  from  the  water,  and  in 
this  way  came  the  order  in  verses  14-27  of  heavenly  bod¬ 
ies,  then  fishes  and  birds  as  coming  from  the  sea,  then  land 
animals,  and  lastly  man.  In  the  arrangement  of  detail  in 
this  connection  it  was  very  natural  to  associate  the  birds 
with  the  fishes  and  creatures  of  the  sea,  both  because  they 
^See  W.  R.  Harper,  in  Hebraica,  i888,  Vol.  v.  p.  27,  second  \  from  foot. 
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e  alike  in  being  removed  in  structure  and  habitat  from 
1  and  the  animals  related  to  him,  and  also  because  sea¬ 
ls  and  flying-fish  would  suggest  an  actual  relation.  Had 
writer  been  inspired  with  knowledge  as  to  the  facts  of 
iiral  science,  he  would  no  doubt  have  placed  the  birds 
h  the  mammals  on  the  sixth  day. 

n  the  same  way  it  was  natural  to  associate  reptiles  with 
land  animals  among  whom  they  were  constantly  en- 
ntered ;  but  had  the  author  known  that  the  age  of  rep- 
s  preceded  that  of  the  mammals,  he  would  have  ex- 
inged  the  birds  and  the  reptiles,  and  placed  the  reptiles 
the  fifth  and  the  birds  in  the  sixth  day. 

[n  fact,  we  see  that  where  natural  association  would  lead 
an  order  corresponding  to  that  given  by  natural  science, 
find  a  correspondence ;  but  where  a  natural  association 
ideas  or  objects  would  give  an  order  unlike  that  de- 
:ed  by  natural  science,  the  fonner,  not  the  latter,  is  fol- 
ired  in  the  biblical  record.  The  inference  is  plain^  that 
f  knowledge  of  the  facts  since  discovered  by  natural  scir 
r^,  but  the  natural  association  of  ideas  and  objects  was 
'■  origin  of  the  order  found  in  the  creation  narrative  in 
first  chapter  of  Genesis.^ 

I  cannot  better  comment  on  these  results  and  conclude 
is  paper  than  by  some  quotations  from  the  admirable  ar- 
le  by  Professor  Henry  Drummond  in  the  Nineteenth 
'ntury  for  1886,  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  Thus 
says :  “  What  we  have  to  note  is  that  a  scientific  the- 

^  of  the  universe  formed  no  part  of  the  original  writer’s 
tention.  Dating  from  the  childhood  of  the  world,  writ- 
1  for  children,  and  for  that  child-spirit  in  man  which  re- 
ains  unchanged  by  time,  it  takes  color  and  shape  accord- 
gly.  Its  object  is  purely  religious,  the  point  being,  not 
)w  certain  things  are  made,  but  that  God  made  them, 
is  not  dedicated  to  science,  but  to  the  soul.  It  is  a 
I  ’See  W.  R.  Harper,  in  Hebraica,  1888,  Vol.  v.  p.  25. 
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siibliiiie  theology,  given  in  view  of  ignorance  or  idolatry  or 
polytheism,  telling  the  worshipful  youth  of  the  world  that 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  and  every  creeping  and  flying 
thing  were  made  by  (rod.” 

“Here  lies  the  whole  matter.  It  is  involved  in  the  mere 
meaning  of  revelation,  and  proved  by  its  whole  expression, 
that  its  subject-matter  is  that  which  men  could  not  find  out 
for  themselves.  Men  could  find  out  the  order  in  which 
the  world  was  made.  What  they  could  not  find  out  was, 
that  (iod  made  it.  To  this  day  they  have  not  found  that 
out.  Kven  some  of  the  wisest  of  our  contemporaries,  after 
trying  to  find  that  out  for  half  a  lifetime,  have  been  forced 
to  give  it  up.” 

In  view  of  the  very  unsatisfactory  result  of  such  great 
efforts  on  the  part  of  men  so  distinguished  in  .science  and 
literature  as  the  reconcilers  to  whom  we  hav'e  referred,  it 
is  indeed  a  subject  for  gratitude  that  the  labors  of  another 
class  of  scholars  in  a  very  different  field  have  solved  the 
problem  of  the  cosmogony  of  Genesis,  as  well  as  the  count¬ 
less  other  problems  which  present  themselves  to  every 
thoughtful  and  intelligent  reader  of  the  Scriptures  who  ap¬ 
plies  his  mind  as  well  as  his  eyes  to  the  perusal  of  their 
pages.* 

'Since  writing  the  above,  and  indeed  since  the  completion  of  this  entire 
article,  my  attention  has  l)een  drawn  to  the  conclusions  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  recorded  by  Rev.  G.  Frederick  Wright,  D.D.,  in  his  admirable  books, 

“  Studies  in  Science  and  Religion  ”  ( 1882,  pp.  365  ct  seg.)  and  the  “Di¬ 
vine  Authority  of  the  Bible”  (pp.  et  seg.),  a.m\  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  find  how  fully  my  general  views  as  expressed  above  were  en¬ 
tertained  and  expressed  by  him  so  long  ago.  In  this  connection  I  nuy 
be  permitted  to  disavow  any  claim  to  novelty  in  the  views  expressed  in  | 
this  article  generally,  which  I  freely  acknowledge  to  have  l)een  derived 
in  substance  from  the  various  writers  to  whom  I  have  allude<l  in  various 
places. 


I'k;.  I. — Aj)]K*araiu'e  of  the  pij^iiicnt  in  the  inicroseoiH*  (Robin). 


I'ic..  2. — Mieroeoeei  [small  globular  microbes]  from  mxlule  ujxMi 
axillary  hair  (  x  kxk))  ( I lart/.ell ». 
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ARTICLE  III. 

JRTHER  STUDIES  ON  THE  BLOODY  SWEAT 
OF  OUR  LORD. 

BY  W,  W.  KEEN,  M.D.,  EE.D. 

In  the  Baptist  Teacher  for  October,  1890,  and  in  a  fuller 
per  in  the  Baptist  Quarterly  Revietv  for  April,  1892,  I 
blished  an  article  on  “The  Bloody  Sweat  of  our  Lord,” 
viewed  from  a  medical  standpoint.  Since  that  time  I 
ve  consulted  a  number  of  additional  authorities  and  have 
ined  from  these  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  facts.  It 
ves  me,  therefore,  great  pleasure,  at  the  request  of  the 
iptist  Ministerial  Conference  of  Philadelphia,  to  lay  he¬ 
re  you  some  of  these  additional  facts.  ^  I  have  selected 
ly  a  very  few,  because  it  would  be  burdensome  and  al- 
useless  to  attempt  to  quote,  or  even  give  a  resume  of, 
e  exceedingly  extensive  literature  on  the  subject  of 
oody  sweat,  stigmatization,  chromathidrosis,  chromidro- 
>,  chromocrinie,  and  other  similar  terms  which  are  used 
indicate  varieties  of  this  curious  condition. 

Those  who  desire  to  pursue  further  studies  in  the  inat- 
r  are  recommended,  for  a  more  exhaustive  bibliography 
an  in  the  present  and  my  former  papers,  to  consult  the 
terature  gathered  together  under  the.se  headings  in  the 
idex  Catalogue  of  the  Surgeon-General’s  Library,  United 
:ates  Army,  not  only  in  the  publi.shcd  volumes,  but  in 
e  .supplementary  volumes  soon  to  appear. 

Of  the  references  obtained  since  my  first  paj^r,  the  ino.st 
implete  and  satisfactory  are  the  following: — 

'  Read  March  i,  1897. — En.s. 

VOL.  LIV.  NO.  215.  6 
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Fox  (T.  C.).  On  two  cases  of  chromidrosis  in  which  a 
blue-black  pigment  exuded  from  the  skin  of  the  circiim- 
orbital  regions.  Trans.  Clinical  Society,  Ivondon,  i88i, 
xiv.  2 1 1-22 1,  I  pi. 

Leroy  (de  Mdricourt).  Mdmoire  sur  la  Chromidrose  ou 
Chromocrinie  Cutande.  Snivi  de  I’dtude  microscopique  et 
chimique  de  la  substance  colorante  de  la  chromidrose,  par 
le  Dr.  C.  Robin,  et  d’une  note  sur  le  meme  sujet,  par  le 
Dr.  Ordoiiez.  Ann.  d’Oculist.,  Brux.,  1863,  Vol.  1.  p.  5. 

Duffy  (F.).  A  case  of  Chromidrosis.  North  Carolina 
Med.  Jl.,  Wilmington,  1883,  xii.  260. 

Babesieu  (V.).  Ueber  die  Bakterien  des  roten  Schweiss- 
es.  Central bl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  Berlin,  1882,  xx.  146- 
148. 

Bdhier.  Rapport  sur  I’dtat  d’une  malade  addressee  d  la 
Socidtd  comme  atteinte  de  Chromidrose,  au  nom  d’une 
commission  speciale.  L’Union  Mdd.,  Paris,  1861,  xi.  82. 

Koch.  Die  Bluterkrankheit  in  ihrer  Varianten,  Deutsche 
Chirurgie,  Lief.  12. 

Wilson.  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Philadelphia,  1868,  pp. 
711-712. 

McCall  Anderson.  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin  : 
an  analysis  of  eleven  thousand  consecutive  cases,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  1873. 

It  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  courtesy  of  the  gentlemen  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Surgeon-General’s  Library  that  I  have  been 
able  to  continue  my  studies  in  this  direction. 

There  seem  to  be  three  kinds  of  discoloration  of  the  skin 
which  should  be  differentiated  from  each  other  as  to  their 
cause  and  character.  While  technically  different,  and  some 
not  at  all  consisting  of  “sweat,^  scientifically  speaking, 
yet  popularly  they  would  be  confounded  with  this  secre¬ 
tion. 

I.  There  is  a  discoloration,  usually  bluish  to  black  in 
color,  which  is  due  to  distinct  granules  of  coloring  matter 
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which  exude  from  the  skin.  This  has  not  the  appearance 
of  blood  at  all,  but  should  be  considered  as  one  of  the  cu¬ 
rious  allied  phenomena.  The  discoloration  is  seen  especially 
m  the  eyelids,  particularly  the  lower  eyelids  and  the  ad¬ 
jacent  cheek.  It  can  be  wiped  off,  when  it  stains  the  hand¬ 
kerchief  from  a  blue  to  a  black,  sometimes  a  clear  indigo 
blue.  After  the  coloring  matter  had  been  wiped  off,  it  has 
reappeared  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  doctor.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  the  face  has  been  sealed  up  with  elastic  collodion, 
and  in  other  cases  by  dressings  under  seal,  which  have  re¬ 
mained  undisturbed. 

Naturally  the  que.stion  of  .simulation  or  fraud  would  be 
the  first  thing  that  would  suggest  itself,  and  especially  be¬ 
cause  there  have  been  certain  times  and  places  (for  exam¬ 
ple,  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  particularly  in  and  near 
the  town  of  Brest  in  France)  when  a  considerable  number 
of  persons  have  been  so  affected.  But  the  very  careful  in¬ 
vestigations  referred  to,  especially  by  Fox  and  Leroy  (de 
M^ricourt),  with  whom  were  associated  six  or  seven  very 
prominent  physicians,  and  also  the  report  of  B^hier,  put 
fraud  out  of  the  question. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  phenome¬ 
non  is  by  narrating  some  of  the  recorded  instances. 

Fox  ^  records  the  ca.se  of  a  girl,  a  deaf  mute,  aet.  19,  who 
had  two  brothers  and  sisters,  also  deaf  mutes.  She  suffered 
from  irregular  men.struation,  great  constipation  and  disten¬ 
tion  of  the  abdomen,  but  was  not  hysterical.  The  pig¬ 
mentation  appeared  on  the  under  lids,  and  disappeared 
pari  passu  with  the  constipation.  It  could  be  washed  off, 
but  would  reappear.  Later  when  the  constipation  was 
remedied,  it  seemed  to  be  influenced  more  especially  by  the 
menstrual  periods.  When  the  color  appeared  on  the  face, 
there  was  always  found  in  the  urine  a  coloring  matter 
known  as  indican,  a  natural  glucoside  which  furnishes  in- 

*  Loc.  cit. 
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digo  by  its  decomposition.  The  skin  pigment  appeared  as 
grannies,  a  picture  of  which  in  a  similar  case  is  given  by 
Leroy  (de  Mericonrt),  while  the  .illustrations  in  Fox’s  arti¬ 
cle  will  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the  discoloration  of 
the  skin.  The  pigment,  when  examined  by  the  micro¬ 
scope,  looks  like  grannies  of  a  black  to  a  bine-black  or 
ocherons  color.  (Fig.  i.) 

Dr.  F'ox  also  describes  a  second  case,  in  a  girl  of  fifteen, 
practically  of  the  same  character. 

b'^r^ol  ^  narrates  the  case  of  a  girl  of  twenty  who  was 
very  nervous  and  hysterical,  who  presented  a  blue  discol¬ 
oration  over  the  lower  eyelids,  the  breast,  and  in  the  arm- 
pits.  It  appeared  almost  instantly,  especially  if  conversa¬ 
tion  led  up  to  the  subject;  it  could  be  rubbed  off  by  a 
handkerchief,  which  became  colored  indigo  bine.  The 
pigment,  when  examined,  resembled  scales  of  Canada-bal- 
sam,  and  was  not  moist,  but  dry.  There  was  no  blood  in 
it,  nor  did  it  appear  from  the  sweat  glands. 

Leroy  (de  Miricourt)  in  1884  '^  narrates  the  case  of  a  .stu¬ 
dent,  twelve  years  of  age,  who,  apparently,  sweat  blood 
from  the  right  side  of  his  neck.  His  shirt  was  deeply  red 
colored,  but  the  micro.scope  showed  that  there  was  no  blood 
in  the  apparent  sweat,  but  only  red  granules. 

Dr.  H.  S.  Purden-^  records  a  case  of  light-blue  and  yel¬ 
low-straw  colored  sweat  in  a  woman  of  forty. 

Mr.  Teevan  *  reports  the  case  of  a  girl  of  fifteen  who  suf¬ 
fered  from  a  black  secretion  over  the  entire  forehead  and 
the  eyelids  of  both  eyes.  The  plate  shows  the  color  to  be 
almost  jet  black.  It  could  be  removed  with  soap  and  wa¬ 
ter,  but  this  caused  much  pain.  The  quantity  removed  at 
one  time  was  sufificient  to  make  four  basins  of  water  as 

‘Bull.  Acad,  de  Mid.,  Paris,  1SS5,  2.  s.,  xiv.  1071-1075. 

*Bull.  Acad,  de  Med.,  Paris,  i8-{4,  2.  s.,  xiii.  425-428. 

’Journal  of  Cutaneous  Medicine,  iSSS,  ii.  247. 

<  Medico-Chirur^ical  Trans.,  1845,  xxviii.  61 1  and  Plate  VI. 
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black  as  if  it  were  India  ink.  When  the  secretion  ceased 
from  the  forehead  precisely  similar  black  matter  was  vom¬ 
ited  and  passed  by  the  bladder  and  bowels.  There  was  no 
blood  in  it,  but  the  chief  constituent  of  the  matter  was  car¬ 
bon,  so  that  it  would  almost  deflagrate.  There  was  no  pos¬ 
sible  deceit,  as  she  was  watched  most  carefully.  She 
finally  recovered  entirely. 

Dr.  J.  C.  White  of  Harvard  ^  also  reports  a  case  of  uni¬ 
lateral  yellow  .sweat  in  a  man  of  twenty  years  old  in  ap¬ 
parently  perfectly  good  health.  The  left  side  of  his  shirt 
was  constantly  .stained  yellow. 

The  first  case  of  chromatidrosis  ever  described  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  Dr.  Younge  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  1709.  In  1864,  Leroy  (de  M^ricourt),  in  the  article  al¬ 
luded  to,  collected  thirty  cases,  of  which  he  had  seen  seven. 
In  1869,  Dr.  A.  W.  Foote  collected  thirty-nine  cases,  to 
which  Fox  (in  1881)  added  five.  Of  these  forty-four  cases, 
thirty-eight  were  in  women  and  six  in  men.  In  all  the 
health  was  disturbed,  and  in  women  the  menstrual  func¬ 
tion  especially.  Sometimes  the  attacks  may  recur  off  and 
on  for  even  ten  years.  While  most  frequently  seen  in  the 
lower  eyelids,  the  discoloration  may  appear  on  the  upper 
eyelid.s,  on  other  parts  of  the  face,  and,  occasionally,  on 
other  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  generally  symmetrical,  is 
increased  or  produced  by  emotion.  Sometimes  it  disappears 
from  the  skin  only  to  reappear  in  the  stomach,  as  is  shown 
by  bloody  vomiting.  In  other  ca.ses  it  is  seen  as  bloody 
discharges  from  the  bowels  or  in  the  urine.  The  mucous 
(or  lining)  membrane  of  various  parts  of  the  digestive  tract, 
which  is  only  a  modification  of  the  skin,  seems,  therefore, 
to  be  attacked  by  a  true  hemorrhage  (?)  replacing  the  gran¬ 
ular  pigment  from  the  skin.  W’hether  the  blood  in  the 
urine  comes  from  the  bladder  or  the  kidneys  has  not,  so  far 
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as  I  know,  been  determined.  Tlie  relation  between  the 
skin  and  the  kidneys  will  be  alluded  to  in  a  moment. 

The  color  varies  from  black  to  bine,  yellow,  dr  violet.  A 
most  exhaustive  examination  of  this  coloring  matter  was 
made  by  Robin,  as  is  shown  in  the  reports  of  Leroy  (de 
Mdricoiirt)  and  lidhier.  He  found  that  it  differed  from  any 
pigment  which  could  be  applied  by  any  possible  fraud.  It 
consists  of  indigo,  iron,  carbon,  and  fatty  matters.  “  From 
these  considerations,  it  appears  probable,  that,  under  cer¬ 
tain  circnmstances,  the  sweat  glands  of  certain  portions  of 
the  body  assist  the  kidneys  in  eliminating  this  indican, 
which  readily,  by  contact  with  the  air,  becomes  oxidized 
into  the  different  colored  indigos”  (Fox).  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  relation  between  the  skin  and  the  kid¬ 
neys  is  very  intimate.  In  a  number  of  cases  of  high  fever 
with  marked  suppre.ssion  of  secretion  by  the  kidneys,  I 
have  .seen  the  skin  as.sume  the  function  of  the  kidneys  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  .salts  commonly  excreted  by  the 
kidneys  would  be  found  upon  the  skin,  and  a  distinct  uri¬ 
nary  odor  would  proceed  from  it.  “  I  have  not,”  says  Dr. 
Fox,  “a  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  genuine  character  of 
the  chfomidrosis”;  his  reasons  being:  (i)  the  identity  of 
the  chemical  and  physical  character  of  the  pigment  in  a 
large  number  of  patients,  who,  if  they  had  been  practicing 
deceit,  undoubtedly  would  never  have  all  used  the  same 
pigment;  (2)  its  appearance  after  cleansing  of  the  skin  un¬ 
der  the  very  eyes  of  critical  and  often  skeptical  physicians ; 
and  (3)  its  reappearance  on  the  cleansed  skin  after  not  only 
cleansing,  but  after  being  sealed  up  by  various  protective 
applications. 

II.  The  second  variety  is  a  discoloration  of  varied  hues, 
— red,  blue,  yellow,  or  green-;— and  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
microbes  of  different  kinds.  In  this  variety  the  discolora¬ 
tion  is  much  more  commonly  red  than  the  other  tints  men¬ 
tioned.  It  appears  not  so  commonly  on  the  face  or  the  eye- 
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lids  as  in  the  axillae  (armpits),  and  occasionally  in  other 
parts  of  the  body.  The  bacteriological  origin  of  this  red 
sweat  seems  to  have  been  pointed  out,  first,  in  1873  by 
Hoffmann^  and  Pick^;  and  the  bacteriological  origin  of 
the  yellow  sweat  by  Eberth.'^  Since  that  time  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  such  cases  have  been  reported.  The 
only  paper  I  have  found  published  in  this  country  is  one 
on  the  bacterium  of  red  sweat  by  Dr.  Prince.* 

Among  these  cases  I  may  quote  the  following: — 

Balzer  et  Barthelemy®  narrate  the  case  of  a  man  of  thir¬ 
ty-four  who  had  free  sweating  on  the  forehead  and  other 
parts  of  the  body,  but  in  the  armpit  this  free  sweat  was 
colored  red,  and  stained  his  shirt  red  in  spite  of  daily  baths. 
This  continued  for  four  or  five  months.  Several  other 
similar  cases  also  are  narrated  by  them,  all  of  which  are 
due  to  various  bacteria. 

Babesieu®  reports  the  case  of  a  woman  of  twenty-six  with 
marked  nervous  symptoms  of  uterine  origin,  and  also  the 
case  of  her  sister,  and  of  a  third  young  woman,  and  a 
young  man,  who  all  suffered  from  red  axillary  colored 
sweat.  The  hair  in  the  armpits  was  thin,  pale,  stiff,  brit¬ 
tle,  and  covered  with  small  reddish  masses  which  were 
filled  with  ovoid  or  round  bacteria.  The  discoloration  was 
associated  with  very  free  sweating,  and  in  all  was  found  to 
be  due  to  bacteria. 

Temple’ reports  two  cases  of  a  father  and  son  affected 
with  pink  sweat  due  to  a  pink  torula,  a  variety  of  fungus 
resembling  the  yeast  fungus. 

HartzelP  gives  a  very  excellent  illustration  of  the  masses 

'  Wiener  med.  Wochenschrift,  1873. 

^Berichtd.  naturforsclier-Versamml.,  1873. 

®Centralblatt  f.  d.  med,  Wissensch,,  1873,  No,  20, 

^Boston  Med,  and  Surj',  Jl,,  1882,  cvii,  586, 

*Contrib,  h  I’dtmle  des  sueurs  colorids,  Ann,  de  dermat,  et  syph,,  Paris, 
1884,  2,  s,,  V,  317-322, 

*Centralbl,  f,  d,  med,  Wissensch,,  Berlin,  1882,  xx,  146-148, 

^Lancet,  1896,  i,  513,  *  University  Med,  Mag,,  July,  1893,  771. 
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of  microbes  and  fungi  growing  on  the  hair.  (Figs.  2,  3,  4.) 

•  III.  The  third  variety  consists  of  a  true  escape  of  blood 
from  the  skin.  Of  this  there  are  quite  a  number  of  illus¬ 
trations.  Some  undoubtedly  are  true  hemorrhages  directly 
from  the  blood  vessels  of  the  skin ;  others  are  probably  in¬ 
stances  of  blood  escaping  from  the  orifices  of  the  sweat 
glands.  By  non-medical  observers  this  fine  scientific  dis¬ 
tinction  would  not  be  made,  but  to  them  all  would  be  in¬ 
stances  of  “  bloody  sweat.”  In  at  least  one  instance  what 
was  apparently  bloody  sweat,  when  examined  by  the  mi¬ 
croscope,  was  found  to  contain  no  true  blood  corpuscles. 
This  is  narrated  by  Dyer.^  The  patient  was  a  man  of 
twenty-six,  and  the  sweat  appeared  over  the  knees  and  be¬ 
tween  the  shoulders.  On  one  occasion  two  ounces  of  fluid 
were  collected  resembling  carmine  ink.  The  father  of  the 
man  also  suffered  in  the  same  way. 

Among  other  cases  the  following  may  be  narrated : — 

“  Hebra  in  his  work  on  ‘  Diseases  of  the  Skin  ’  describes 
the  case  of  a  man  coming  under  his  personal  observation 
who,  although  strong  and  well  nourished,  was  attacked  re¬ 
peatedly  with  hemorrhage  from  the  surface  of  the  lower 
limbs.  This  generally  occurred  during  the  night ;  so  that 
he  first  became  aware  that  the  bleeding  had  taken  place  by 
finding  the  sheet  stained  with  blood  when  he  awoke.  On 
one  occasion  Hebra  himself  saw  the  blood  flow  from  the 
uninjured  back  of  the  hand  of  this  patient,  while  sitting 
near  him  at  table.  The  blood  formed  a  jet  which  would 
about  correspond  in  size  to  the  duct  of  a  sweat  gland.  This 
jet  had  also  a  somewhat  spiral  form,  and  rose  about  one- 
twelfth  of  an  inch  above  the  surface  of  the  skin.”  ^ 

Hutchins*  reports  the  case  of  a  man,  aet.  39,  in  whom 
the  bloody  sweat  appeared  after  repeated  nettle-rash.  The 

^  Medical  News,  June  22,  1895,  702. 

2  Van  Harlingen,  Internat,  Clinics,  July,  1896,  333. 

^Internat.  Clinics,  Phila.,  1893,  3.  s.,  iii,  346-351. 
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ease  is  described  as  “  niiinerbus,  fresh,  pale  yellowish 
[-point  stains  here  and  there,  with  a  minute  drop  of 
od.”  In  other  parts  of  the  skin  were  points  of  purpura 
true  hemorrhage  into  the  skin.  In  this  case  the  points 
[  not  correspond  either  to  the  roots  of  the  hairs  or  the 
iiiths  of  the  sweat  glands,  but  the  author  concluded  that 
;  oozing  was  certainly  due  to  blood, 
rittel  ‘  reports  the  case  of  a  young  man  of  twenty  who 
i  red  sweat  since  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  especially 
the  the  neck  and  the  hand,  the  thighs  and  the  feet,  so 
it  he  was  obliged  to  change  his  stockings  three  or  four 
les  a  day.  The  attacks  followed  marked  nervous  symp- 
ns.  Chemically  it  was  proved  to  be  blood  by  the  hse- 
n  crystals. 

Deryabin''*  describes  a  very  remarkable  case,  sometimes 
luming  the  form  of  a  sort  of  sweat  oozing  from  the  skin, 
d  at  other  times  of  a  distinct  hemorrhage.  She  was  a 
althy  girl  of  eighteen  who  suffered  from  hemorrhages  on 
i  forearms,  the  fingers,  and  the  tip  of  the  nose.  It  lasted 
■  four  hours,  and  endangered  life  by  reason  of  the  amount 
blood  lost.  From  the  tip  of  the  nose,  there  was  a  single 
rly  thick  stream,  but  from  the  extremities  many  fine 
s  like  those  from  the  perforated  nozzle  of  a  watering-pot. 
varied  greatly  in  force ;  sometimes  the  jet  would  be  a 
)t  high,  and  again  only  oozing. 

The  only  ca.se  of  a  negro  that  I  have  found  described  as 
ffering  from  bloody  sweat,  is  related  by  Duffy  (F.).’ 

Hart*  reports  the  case  of  a  man  of  twenty-five  who  fell  - 
in  November,  1894,  with  pains  in  his  head,  back,  and 
•dy,  and  some  stupor.  Four  days  later  in  the  vomitus, 
id  also  in  the  urine  and  the  feces,  blood  was  noticed.  It 

’  Arch,  der  Heilkunde,  1876,  xvii.  63, 

*  British  Med.  Jl,,  Epitome,  1892,  ii.  53. 

•’North  Car.  Med.  Jl,,  Wilniin^^ton,  1883,  xii.  260. 

^Richmond  and  Louisville  Med.  Jl.,  Jan.  1895. 
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also  oozed  from  almost  all  the  pores  of  the  body.  The 
sweating  was  more  marked  on  the  trunk  than  on  the  ex* 
tremities  or  the  face.  The  night-clothes  and  bed-clothes 
were  stained.  The  man  died  at  the  end  of  ten  days. 

Hnss^  describes  the  case  of  a  servant  of  apparently  sound 
and  blooming  appearance  who,  however,  had  had  convul¬ 
sive  attacks  in  her  childhood.  In  other  respects  she  had 
been  and  was  perfectly  well.  On  August  4,  1850,  she 
stated,  that,  after  she  had  been  boxed  on  the  cars  and  was 
struck  with  some  hard  substance  on  the  head,  she  became 
unconscious  and  passed  into  convulsions.  When  she  came 
to  herself,  she  noticed  a  marked  bleeding  from  the  scalp, 
which,  however,  had  not  been  cut.  The  bleeding  contin¬ 
ued  for  eleven  days.  For  the  next  two  months,  on  account 
of  weakness  in  her  legs,  she  was  obliged  to  remain  in  bed, 
during  which  time  the  hemorrhages  were  repeated  almost 
daily,  especially  from  the  crown  of  her  head,  without  there 
being  a  trace  of  an  injury.  This  was  followed  by  repeated 
attacks,  accompanied  also  with  the  vomiting  of  blood,  and 
occasionally  with  stupor,  during  the  fourteen  months  that 
she  was  in  the  hospital.  After  leaving  the  hospital  she 
had  other  attacks  also,  when  it  was  observed  that  the  blood 
oozed  from  the  roots  of  the  hair,  forming  around  each  hair 
a  red  point,  and  then  coalescing  with  neighboring  drops. 
Distinct,  firm  blood  clots  were  formed.  Examination  of 
the  bleeding  spots  found  no  defect  nor  any  alteration  in 
the  roots  of  the  hair.  The  blood  appeared  normal  by  the 
microscope,  but  the  blood  corpuscles  did  not  form  in  rou¬ 
leaux,  showing  that  the  blood  was  somewhat  abnormal. 
Six  times  she  had  severe  attacks  of  vomiting  of  blood. 

Wilson refers  to  quite  a  number  of  cases  (the  original 
references  are  given) ;  but  most  of  them  seem  not  to  have 
been  examined  with  that  care  which  modern  science  would 

*  Med.  Central  Zeitunj',  1856,  97. 

*Diseasesof  the  Skin,  Phila.,  1868,  711,  712. 
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act,  or  else  were  such  ancient  cases  as  to  suggest  a  prob- 
le  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  the  discharge.  One  case, 
lich  deserves  to  be  quoted,  is  that  of  a  young  woman  of 
rhteen  who  bled  from  her  nose,  a  little  later  at  the  tips 
lier  fingers,  and  then  from  her  hands,  her  navel,  and  the 
filers  of  her  eyes. 

J.  Mason  (xood,  an  eminent  physician  of  the  beginning 
this  century,  remarks  that  bloody  sweat  “has  taken 
ICC  sometimes  during  vehement  terror,  and  not  infre- 
ently  during  the  agony  of  hanging  or  the  torture.”  The 
erence  which  is  given  ‘  is  too  ancient  for  ns  to  place  ab- 
iutc  faith  in  it. 

McCall  Anderson  of  (Glasgow published  a  book  on  “The 
eatiiient  of  Disca.ses  of  the  Skin,  based  upon  personal 
servations  of  eleven  thousand  sncce.ssive  ca.ses.”'*  In 
ese  eleven  thousand  cases,  bloody  sweat  only  occurred 
ce.  The  outline  of  the  case  is  as  follows : — 

“The  patient,  a  young  lady  fourteen  years  of  age,  was 
2n  by  me  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Ma.son,  of  Ayr,  in  the 
inmer  of  1866.  The  parts  implicated  were  the  face, 
ms,  front  of  the  chest,  and  legs.  The  hemorrhage  oc- 
rred  from  round  erythematous  patches  of  eruption,  which 
ire  remarkable  for  their  symmetry.  One  was  on  the 
ow,  another  on  the  chin,  and  one  on  each  cheek.  On  the 
mt  of  each  arm  also  there  were  four  in  a  row,  two  on  each 
•per  arm  and  two  on  each  forearm.  A  similar  arrange- 
ent  was  observed  upon  the  sternum  and  upon  the  legs, 
le  of  the  most  marked  peculiarities  of  the  hemorrhage 
IS  the  snddcnne.ss  of  its  invasion.  An  oval  or  round  red 
ig,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  shilling  to  that  of  a  crown, 
rmed  almost  instantaneously,  and  the  redness  quickly 
read  inwards  over  the  inclosed  skin.  As  soon  as  .seen 
le  patches  appeared  as  if  the  cuticle  had  melted  away, 
id  the  surface  was  quite  wet.  Sometimes  the  exudation 
*  B.'irtholinus  Epistola,  i,  yiS.  *Phila.,  1S73. 
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was  like  water  at  first,  and  changed  into  blood ;  at  other 
times,  and  especially  on  the  face,  the  patches  were  at  once 
covered  with  a  complete  dew  of  blood.  The  hemorrhage 
did  not,  however,  consist  merely  of  the  dew  of  blood;  that 
was  only  at  the  outset;  it  was  actual  bleeding,  as  from  a 
cut,  the  blood  sometimes  streaming  down  the  face  or  other 
part  attacked.  There  was  rarely  more  than  one  attack 
each  day,  although  sometimes  the  bleeding  occurred  from 
two  separate  portions  of  the  .skin  simultaneously.  It  is 
very  curious  to  note  that  the  outbreak  generally  occurred 
at  the  same  hour  each  day — namely,  at  ii  a.m.;  but  it  did 
not  seem  to  be  under  the  influence  of  mental  or  bodily  ex¬ 
citement,  or  to  be  induced  by  taking  food  or  stimulants. 
It  was  evident  that  the  hemorrhage  was  dependent  upon 
defective  and  irregular  menstruation — that,  in  fact,  it  was 
a  case  of  vicarious  menstruation ;  and  accordingly  it  yield¬ 
ed,  in  the  space  of  three  or  four  weeks,  to  remedies  directed 
against  the  latter  di.sorder.” 

One  curious  phenomenon,  allied  probably  to  bloody 
sweat,  whieh  should  not  be  pa.ssed  over,  is  the  appearance 
of  the  .so-called  “stigmata”  on  certain  persons  who  are  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  Catholic  Church  to  have  been  especially  pi¬ 
ous  saints.  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  is  one  notable  illustration. 
The  most  recent  known  ca.se  is  that  of  Louise  Lateau.  A 
quite  detailed  account  of  her  case,  with  others,  will  be 
found  in  an  article  by  Wheatley  ^  and  in  Warlomont’s  essay 
“Louise  Lateau.”  She  was  a  healthy  girl,  born  in  Bel¬ 
gium,  January  30,  1850.  Her  .stigmatization  came  after 
her  paroxysms  of  religious  zeal  and  on  Fridays.  The 
blood  flowed  from  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  the  insteps  of 
both  feet,  both  the  backs  and  palms  of  both  hand.s,  and  be¬ 
tween  the  shoulders.  She  declared  that  she  did  not  sleep, 
and  had  neither  eaten  nor  drunk  for  four  yeans.  She  was 
examined  by  M.  Warlomont  for  the  Royal  Academy  of 
'  Pop.  vSci.  Monthly,  N.  Y.,  iSSS,  xxxiii.  667-673. 
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jdiciiie  in  Belgium,  who  examined  the  alleged  blood, 

1  found  that  it  was  normal  blood,  except  that  it  had  an 
cess  of  white  corpuscles.  He  concluded,  however,  that 
c  had  access  to  food  and  drink,  and  that  she  ate,  drank, 
d  slept  like  other  people,  though  her  ecstasies  and  stig- 
ita  were  absolutely  real. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that,  under  varying  influences  of  ill 
alth  and  of  strong  emotion,  a  real  escape  of  blood  from 
e  skin  may  and  does  occasionally  take  place,  and  that 
le  “sweating  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood”  in  our 
)rd’s  case  was  a  real  though  unusual  phenomenon  due  to 
tense  emotion. 

Ill  my  former  paper  I  alluded  especially  to  the  cases 
ought  on  by  profound  emotion.  To  these  may  be  added 
e  three  following  cases : — 

Van  Harlingen  ^  says,  “  Moral  shock,  as  terror,  may  occa- 
)n  haemathidrosis.  A  young  woman  observing  a  mortal 
mbat  taking  place  unexpectedly  under  her  eyes  was 
ized  with  violent  sweating  of  blood.  Another  subjected 
violence  during  the  sack  of  a  city  died  with  the  symp- 
ms  of  general  haemathidrosis.  A  woman  subject  to  kid- 
:y  colic  suffered  from  haemathidrosis,  apparently  the  re- 
It  of  the  severe  pain  during  several  successive  attacks, 
id  then,  the  habit  being  established,  experienced  other  at- 
cks  of  haemathidrosis  without  obvious  cause.” 

All  these  three  cases  are  evidently  the  same  as  those 
loted  in  the  paper  by  Jules  Parrot.^  The  case  arising 
om  pain  in  the  kidney  was  reported  by  Caizergues  in 
514,  but  was  not  studied  with  the  care  and  exactness  mod- 
’n  science  would  demand.  The  other  two  are  cases  from 
eiidauus  and  Severinus,  and  are  so  ancient  as  to  throw 
reat  doubt  upon  their  authenticity.  Most  of  them,  it  will 

‘International  Clinics,  July,  1896,  338. 

*  Paris,  1859,  reprinted  from  the  Gaz.  Hebdom,  de  Med,  et  de  Chirur- 
ie,  entitled  “  litude  sur  la  Sueur  de  Sang.” 
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t  is  not,  however,  uncommon  to  see  great  emotion,  even 
relatively  young  persons,  disturb  the  rhythmical  action 
he  heart  very  profoundly  and  produce  great  irregularity 
he  heart-beat.  This,  of  course,  if  often  repeated  would 
followed  by  organic  change,  such  as  fatty  degeneration 
1  softening  of  the  mnscular  wall  of  the  heart. 

'Jow  we  must  remember  that  onr  Lord’s  life  was  one  of 
uliarly  severe  and  excessive  emotion.  You  gentlemen 
Jie  ministry  well  know  how  intense  become  your  emo- 
is  during  a  period  of  particularly  profound  and  intense 
gious  interest,  and  you  know  how  wearing  that  becomes 
h  upon  mind  and  body.  Yet  your  emotion  can  be  but 
jht  when  compared  with  that  of  him  “  upon  whom  was 
i  the  iniquity  of  us  all,”  and  who  presumably  from  ado- 
:ence  till  his  death,  and  certainly  during  the  three  years 
liis  active  ministry,  felt  this  burden  most  intensely.  If 
ody  sweating  occurs,  as  is  certainly  the  case,  as  a  result 
the  nervous  phenomena  of  hysteria,  how  much  more 
»bable  would  it  be  from  the  intense  nervous  strain  of  a 
thsemane.  Moreover,  as,  though  “  foxes  had  holes  and 
:  birds  of  the  air  had  nests,  the  Son  of  man  had  not 
ere  to  lay  his  head,”  he  was  undoubtedly  often  subject 
physical  hardships,  spent  the  night  on  mountains  in 
lyer,  was  exposed  to  mob  violence,  and  finally,  combin- 
;  both  the  acme  of  emotion  and  the  acme  of  physical 
fering,  passed  through  the  awful  night  in  Gethsemane 
i  the  physical  and  mental  agonies  of  the  crucifixion, 
ider  such  circumstances,  with  such  intensified  emotion 
i^ond  the  limit  of  human  endurance,  and  with  such  phy- 
al  suffering  as  culminated  on  the  cross,  it  cannot  be  a 
nder  either  that  his  sweat  became  bloody,  or  that  his 
irt,  even  at  so  early  an  age  as  thirty-three,  should  rupture. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

JOSEPH  AS  A  STATESMAN. 

BY  THE  HON.  JAMES  MONROE,  EE.D. 

So  general  has  been  the  interest,  in  our  country,  during 
the  past  few  months,  in  the  discu.^sion  of  the  merits  of  pub¬ 
lic  men  and  public  questions,  from  the  standpoint  of  eco¬ 
nomic  policy,  that  it  may  not  be  unsuitable  to  consider,  in 
this  place,  the  Bible  idea  of  what  fits  a  man  for  responsible 
trust  under  government.  And  as  the  concrete  is  not  only 
more  attractive,  to  most  minds,  than  the  abstract,  but  may 
even  give  us  clearer  views  of  abstract  principles  than  we 
could  attain  without  it,  I  have  chosen  for  my  subject,  Jo¬ 
seph  AS  A  Statesman. 

I.  In  developing  this  theme,  let  us  consider,  first,  some 
of  the  qualities  which  Joseph  had  exhibited  before  he  was 
chosen  to  be  ruler  over  Egypt,  and  see  whether  they  were 
such  as  to  ju.stify  his  appointment.  Afterwards  we  will 
inquire  how  far  our  ideal  of  a  statesman  is  met  by  the  char¬ 
acter  and  ability  which  he  displayed  when  actually  in 
power  as  Pharaoh’s  prime  minister. 

I.  To  begin  with  the  preparatory  qualities,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  had  been  endowed  by  na¬ 
ture  with  remarkable  talents  for  administration.  He  was 
a  born  organizer  and  manager.  He  was  so  made  that 
wherever  he  went  he  must  put  things  to  rights.  For  dis¬ 
order,  unless  they  prevented  him  by  force,  he  must  substi¬ 
tute  order;  for  embezzlement  and  fraud,  uprightness  and 
open  dealing;  for  irresponsible  reckle.ssness,  strict  account¬ 
ability  ;  for  bad  and  confused  accounts,  those  good  and  me- 
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hodical ;  for  waste  and  extravagance,  economy  and  thrift ; 
or  disobedience  and  eye-service,  obedience  and  fidelity ; 
or  dull-eyed  indolence,  bright-eyed  industry ;  and  for  all 
lattemly  and  dirty  methods,  those  of  cleanness  and  scrupu- 
ous  care.  When  one  of  the  Greek  philosophers  was  taken 
)risoner  in  battle,  and  exposed  for  sale  as  a  slave  by  the 
nemy  in  the  market-place,  he  was  asked  what  he  could  do. 

‘  Proclaim,”  he  replied,  “  that  now  there  is  an  opportunity 
or  one  who  would  like  to  buy  a  master.” 

When  Potiphar  bought  Joseph  he  bought  a  master — at 
east  a  great  manager — without  having  it  announced  to 
lim  beforehand.  When  Joseph  came  into  his  house,  he 
)egan  taking  charge  of  its  interests,  and  every  one  gave 
place  to  him.  Potiphar  made  him  overseer  over  his  house, 
ind  all  that  he  had  he  put  into  his  hand ;  and  the  blessing 
)f  the  Lord  was  upon  all  that  he  had  in  the  house  and  in 
;he  field.  So  perfect  did  his  confidence  in  Joseph  become, 
that  it  is  said  he  left  all  that  he  had  in  Joseph’s  hand,  and 
lie  knew  not  aught  he  had,  save  the  bread  which  he  did 
»t. 

When  Joseph  was  sent  to  prison,  on  a  false  charge,  this 
idministrative  ability  was  again  displayed.  So  impressed 
by  this  was  the  keeper  of  the  prison,  that  he  soon  commit¬ 
ted  all  the  prisoners  to  Joseph’s  hand,  and  whatsoever  was 
done  there,  he  was  the  doer  of  it.  The  keeper  of  the  prison 
looked  not  to  anything  that  was  under  his  hand,  because 
the  Lord  was  with  him,  and  that  which  he  did  the  Lord 
made  it  to  prosper. 

2.  Again,  when  Joseph  was  called  to  power,  he  had  al¬ 
ready  shown  that  he  was  a  man  of  absolute  fidelity  to  a 
trust. 

When  a  mere  boy  of  seventeen,  he  was  placed  by  his  fa¬ 
ther  with  his  elder  brothers  in  charge  of  the  flock.  He 
discovered  evil  conduct  in  these  brothers,  and  reported  it 
to  his  father.  They  highly  disapproved  of  this  course,  and 
VOL.  UV.  V(X  215.  7 
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hated  him  for  it.  A  feeling  like  theirs,  and,  I  suppose,  for 
like  reasons,  exists  to  the  present  day  But  Joseph  rea¬ 
soned  that  the  family  had  common  interests  the  proper 
management  of  which  was  essential  to  the  common  wel¬ 
fare;  that  his  father,  under  God,  had  the  supervision  of 
these  interests,  and  could  make  this  supervision  succe.ssful 
only  by  having  full  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which 
each  member  of  the  family  was  performing  his  part;  that 
he  himself  had  been  intrusted  by  his  father  with  a  share  of 
the  common  responsibility,  and  that,  having  discovered 
that  his  brothers  had  gone  wrong,  fidelity  required  that  he 
should  inform  his  father,  so  that,  by  timely  admonition, 
the  evil  might  be  corrected.  This  duty  he  performed  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  con.sequences  to  himself.  The  needed 
admonition,  though  no  doubt  given,  was  disregarded.  The 
brothers  went  from  bad  to  worse,  but  the  pitiful  relations 
in  which  they  were  finally  placed  to. their  brother,  abun-  i 
dantly  vindicated  his  conduct. 

When  tempted  and  importuned  to  sin  in  Potiphar’s 
house,  and  virtually  threatened  with  some  great  calamity 
if  he  did  not  yield,  his  fidelity  to  his  trust  was  again  con¬ 
spicuous.  Plis  master  had  intriusted  him  with  all  that  he 
had:  he  would  not  betray  him.  God  had  bountifully  | 
blessed  him:  he  would  be  true  to  his  God. 

3.  And  this  brings  me  to  notice  another  quality  which 
was  characteristic  of  him  from  early  youth ;  which  was 
with  him,  as  we  have  seen,  in  Potiphar’s  house;  which 
shone  forth  when  he  was  in  pri.son ;  which  was  strong  up¬ 
on  him  when  he  was  first  brought  into  the  presence  of 
Pharaoh,  and  which  was  indeed  the  controlling  force  of  his 
whole  career  and  his  whole  life,- — and  that  was  his  constant 
recognition  of  his  accountability  to  God.  God  was  his  sov¬ 
ereign,  and  he  would  obey  him  ;  his  father,  and  he  would 
love  and  serve  him ;  his  friend,  and  he  w'ould  commune 
with  him ;  his  benefactor,  and  he  would  consecrate  all  to 
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m.  For  God  he  felt  a  sweet  and  awful  reverence,  which 
nctified  every  purpose  of  his  heart.  His  mind  had  a  habit 

constant  reference  to  God  in  all  that  he  undertook.  “  I 

ive  heard,”  said  Pharaoh,  “  that  thou  canst  understand  a 
earn  to  interpret  it.”  Joseph  replied,  “  It  is  not  in  me. 
od  shall  give  Pharaoh  an  answer  of  peace.”  “God,”  he 
[claimed  at  another  time,  “  hath  made  me  forget  all  my 
lil.”  To  his  brothers  who  bitterly  remembered  their  past 

n,  he  said,  “Now  therefore  be  not  grieved,  nor  angry  with 
Durselves,  that  ye  sold  me  hither;  for  God  did  send  me 
ifore  you,  to  preserve  life.”  But  the  whole  history  so 
bounds  with  these  references  to  the  Divine  Providence, 
lat  justice  cannot  be  done  to  it  by  a  few  brief  quotations. 

I  fear  God,”  was  the  declaration  of  Joseph  to  his  breth- 
m,  and  no  quality  is  so  well  fitted  as  the  fear  of  God  to 
ispire  and  strengthen  and  elevate  statesmanship.  With 
rhat  an  added  glory  it  gilds  the  names  of  such  men  as 
William  of  Orange  and  Hampden  and  Wilberforce  and 
Gladstone!  No  quality,  when  sincerely  cherished,  will 
ooner  win  the  sympathy  of  the  people.  Bismarck  has 
aid,  on  several  occasions,  that  Germans  fear  nothing  but 
lod.  Some  German  university,  anxious,  I  suppose,  to  en- 
ourage  this  nascent  sentiment  in  the  Iron  Chancellor,  con- 
erred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  which 
le  accepted  with  thanks.  Let  us  hope  that  reverence  for 
)od  may  be  a  growing  grace  of  his  character. 

4.  I  add  that  the  character  of  Joseph  appears  to  have 
)een,  from  his  youth,  in  all  respects  irreproachable.  No 
:harge  that  was  true  could  be  made  against  it.  He  seems 
to  have  been  as  nearly  faultless  as  any  mere  man  mentioned 
in  sacred  history.  There  was  one  occasion  when,  if  any¬ 
thing  could  truly  have  been  urged  against  him,  it  would 
certainly  have  been  done;  and  that  was  when  Pharaoh 
aominated  Joseph  to  his  royal  council  to  be,  next  to  him- 
>elf,  chief  ruler  over  Egypt.  The  proposal  thus  suddenly 
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to  advance  a  Hebrew  slave,  taken,  perhaps,  but  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  from  prison,  over  the  heads  of  all  the  old  nobility,  to 
the  premiership  of  the  kingdom,  would  naturally  excite  a 
feeling  of  jealousy  in  the  minds  of  the  great  lords  of  the 
court.  It  is  noticeable  that  when  Joseph,  with  no  thought 
of  the  result  as  to  himself,  advised  that  some  discreet  and 
wise  man  should  be  set  over  the  land  in  preparation  for 
the  approaching  calamity.  Pharaoh’s  councillors  expressed 
their  approval — the  thing  seemed  good  in  the  eyes  of  all 
his  servants ;  but  when  he  asked  them  what  better  man 
than  Joseph  could  be  selected  for  this  purpose,  they  appear 
to  have  been  silent — the  record  gives  no  account  of  any  re¬ 
ply.  I  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  they  had  .some¬ 
thing  of  the  feeling,  though  I  hope  not  in  so  bitter  and 
murderous  a  form,  with  which  Haman  learned,  after  hav¬ 
ing  recommended  a  public  triumph  to  the  man  whom  the 
king  delighted  to  honor,  that  Mordecai,  and  not  himself, 
was  the  man — something  of  the  feeling  with  which  the 
princes  of  Darius  .saw  that  Daniel  was  to  be  made  chief 
president  of  the  realm.  If  anything  could  have  been  said 
against  the  character  of  Joseph,  or  even  against  his  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  and  manner,  now  was  the  time  to  say  it. 
But  not  only  was  his  character  impregnable,  but  his  bear¬ 
ing  was  faultless.  A  handsome  young  man  of  thirty,  with 
a  goodly  and  well-favored  person,  he  bore  him.self  in  Phar¬ 
aoh’s  presence  with  deference  and  with  self-respect.  Slavery 
and  imprisonment  had  not  hurt  the  tone  of  his  native  man¬ 
liness.  All  he  lacked,  when  he  left  the  prison,  to  make 
him  appear  before  Pharaoh,  as  a  chivalrous  gentleman,  was 
that  he  should  shave  himself  and  change  his  raiment,  and 
this  he  had  found  time  to  do.  And  so  the  lords  of  Egypt, 
when  asked  if  Joseph  was  not  the  man  for  the  hour,  were 
silent.  But  where  were  Potipiiar  and  his  wife?  Why  did 
they  not  come  to  the  help  of  these  di.sappointed  nobles, 
with  their  miserable  falsehood?  Now  is  their  opportunity. 
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Let  them  speak  now  or  forever  after  hold  their  peace.  Per¬ 
haps  they  were  dead.  The  wicked  sometimes  do  not  live 
out  half  their  days.  If  they  were  living,  Potiphar  may 
have  discovered,  by  subsequent  transactions,  that,  on  cer¬ 
tain  subjects,  the  word  of  his  wife  must  be  taken  with 
some  allowance.  And  Potiphar’s  wife  may  have  come  to 
feci  that  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  her  was  never 
to  have  her  lie  mentioned  again. 

I  have  said  that  Pharaoh,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  could 
get  no  answer  from  his  lords  to  the  question  which  he 
asked.  And  so  he  answered  for  himself.  “And  Pharaoh 
took  off  his  ring  from  his  hand,  and  put  it  upon  Joseph’s 
hand,  and  arrayed  him  in  vestures  of  fine  linen,  and  put  a 
gold  chain  about  his  neek ;  and  he  made  him  ride  in  the 
second  chariot  which  he  had ;  and  they  said  before  him, 
‘  Bow  the  knee  ’ :  and  he  made  him  ruler  over  all  the  land 
of  Egypt.” 

5.  Again  we  notice  that  Joseph  was  appointed  to  office 
on  the  sole  ground  of  his  merit.  No  effort  was  made  by  him 
or  by  any  other  human  being  to  obtain  the  place  for  him. 
No  petitions  were  circulated,  no  deputations  waited  upon 
Pharaoh,  no  favorite’s  favorite  was  quietly  solicited  to  use 
his  influence,  no  one  even  asked  the  king’s  wife  to  talk 
witli  her  husband,  in  order  that  this  man  might  have  a 
cabinet  position.  He  was  not  a  “favorite  son,”  nor  even  a 
“dark  horse.”  There  was  nothing  to  give  him  the  place 
but  simply  his  fitness  for  it.  Pharaoh’s  reasons  for  ap- 
IKiinting  him  have  been  given  to  the  world.  “And  Phar- 
aoh  said  unto  Joseph,  ‘  Forasmueh  as  God  hath  showed 
thee  all  this,  there  is  none  .so  disereet  and  wise  as  thou  art: 
thou  shalt  be  over  my  house,  and  according  unto  thy  word 
shall  all  my  people  be  ruled.’”  Joseph  had  given  two  evi¬ 
dences  of  broad  statesmanship:  first,  he  had  clearly  fore- 
.seen  a  great  national  ealamity  which  no  one  else  could 
have  foreseen;  and  second,  he  had  prepared  a  plan  to  meet 
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it.  Pharaoh  thought  that  the  man  who  had  done  all  this 
was  the  man  to  put  the  plan  into  execution,  and  he  com¬ 
mitted  the  work  to  his  hands.  It  was  a  piece  of  sound  prac¬ 
tice  ill  the  civil  service.  There  was,  practically,  a  compet¬ 
itive  examination,  in  which  Joseph  was  first,  and  all  others 
were  nowhere.  There  was  no  other  human  being  who  had 
any  idea  of  the  future  evil  or  of  the  way  to  avert  it. 

II.  Having  thus  spoken  of  some  qualifications  for  pub¬ 
lic  position  possessed  by  Joseph  before  he  took  office,  let 
us  next  briefly  consider  the  qualities  which  he  exhibited 
after  he  came  into  power,  or  how  he  did  his  work  as  a 
statesman. 

I.  And  here  I  remark,  first  of  all,  that  when  appointed 
to  the  place  of  prime  minister,  he  at  once  and  wholly  gave 
himself  to  the  duties  of  the  office.  To  him  the  position 
was  no  sinecure.  He  knew  that  it  would  task  all  his  pow¬ 
ers  to  fill  it  successfully,  and  he  decided  not  to  spare  him¬ 
self  ill  meeting  tlie  responsibility  laid  upon  him.  He  was 
no  courtier,  and  he  had  no  jealousies.  He  cherished  no 
malice  and  he  retained  no  grudges — a  quality  of  highest 
value  ill  a  statesman.  He  had  no  enemies  to  punish.  He 
had  kept  his  mind  pure  and  sweet.  Sunshine  itself  w^as 
not  whiter  or  sweeter  or  more  luminous  than  the  soul  of 
Pharaoh’s  chief  ruler.  In  return  for  the  terrible  wrong 
which  his  brothers  had  done  him,  after  having  adminis¬ 
tered  to  them  enough  of  loving  discipline  to  make  them 
see  and  repent  of  their  sin,  he  gave  them  a  possession  in 
the  best  of  the  laud  and  nourished  them  with  bread  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  families.  He  had  no  thought  of  staying 
at  court  to  watch  against  the  intrigues  of  those  who  wished 
to  supplant  him.  Probably  he  did  not  believe  in  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  such  persons,  or,  if  he  did,  he  had  no  time  to 
give  them.  He  lived  in  the  field.  The  sacred  writer  says, 
“And  Joseph  went  out  from  the  presence  of  Pharaoh  and 
went  throughout  all  the  laud  of  Egypt.”  To  protect  the 
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land  from  the  coining  evil,  we  now  have  a  man  well 
equipped  in  mind  and  heart,  with  a  clean  conscience  and  a 
serene  breast,  a  man  free  from  self-seeking  and  with  an  eye 
single  to  his  duty,  a  man  with  nothing  on  his  mind  but 
the  work  to  be  done. 

2.  It  has  been  said  that  no  man  can  become  a  great 
statesman  by  merely  attending  to  the  petty  details  of  ad¬ 
ministration.  He  must  have  an  object  that  will  fill  the 
mind  and  enlarge  the  heart.  And  this  brings  me  to  re¬ 
mark  that  the  history  of  Joseph  meets  this  requirement. 
His  objects  were  noble,  and  beneficent,  and  worthy  of  a 
great  ruler.  He  undertook  to  save  a  great  race  and  a  large 
part  of  the  world  from  e.xtinction.  A  famine  for  Egypt 
meant  a  famine  also  for  Abyssinia,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Pal¬ 
estine,  and  sometimes  even  for  the  remoter,  populous  re¬ 
gions  around  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  Phiphrates. 
The  causes  of  this  are  well  understood.  A  writer  in  Lange’s 
Commentary  upon  (lencsis  says,  “Aside  from  the  fact  that 
Egypt,  ill  the  early  times,  was  a  granary  for  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  countries,  and  that  they  therefore  suffered  also  from 
every  famine  that  came  upon  it,  it  is  a  thing  to  be  noticed 
that  the  rain-season  for  these  lands,  as  well  as  the  rising  of 
llie  Nile,  was  conditioned  on  northern  rainy  winds.”  “All 
countries,”  says  Moses  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  “  came  into 
Egypt  to  Jo.scph  to  buy  corn,  because  the  famine  was  sore 
in  all  lands.”  There  was  no  presumption  in  the  claim  of 
Joseph  that  God  had  sent  him  into  Egypt  as  his  agent  to 
accomplish  a  vast,  beneficent  plan.  “God,”  said  he  to  his 
brethren,  “meant  it  unto  good,  to  bring  to  pass  as  it  is  this 
day,  to  save  much  people  alive.”  To  the  same  effect  is  a 
passage  in  the  105th  Psalm  :  “  Moreover  he  called  for  a 

famine  upon  the  land,  he  brake  the  whole  staff  of  bread. 
He  sent  a  man  before  them,  even  Joseph,  who  was  sold  for 
a  servant.  .  .  .  The  king  sent  and  loosed  him;  even  the 
ruler  of  the  people,  and  let  him  go  free.  He  made  him 
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lord  of  his  house,  and  ruler  of  all  his  substance,  to  bind 
his  princes  at  his  pleasure  and  to  teach  his  senators  wis¬ 
dom.”  So  far  then  as  the  greatness  of  his  object  is  con¬ 
cerned,  no  statesman  in  history  appears  with  more  dignity 
than  Joseph.  The  contemplation  of  it  fills  and  warms  the 
imagination,  and  imparts  to  the  mind  a  noble  expansion. 
But  for  some  plan  like  that  of  Joseph,  the  highest  civiliza¬ 
tion  then  known  to  the  world  must  have  perished  with  the 
dwellers  by  the  Nile;  the  church  of  God  in  the  earth  must 
have  been  blotted  out  in  the  persons  of  the  patriarchs  and 
their  families,  and  many  thousands  of  people  in  adjoining 
countries  must  have  perished.  It  was  not  Oriental  extrav¬ 
agance,  but  a  swift  insight  into  the  magnitude  of  the  occa¬ 
sion,  which  made  Pharaoh  bestow  upon  Joseph  the  name 
“Zaphnath-paaneah,”  which  in  Lange’s  work  is  translated 
“Preserver  of  Life,”  or  “Saviour  of  the  World.” 

3.  Once  more,  not  only  was  Joseph  a  statesman  with  a 
grand  object,  but  the  means  which  he  employed  were  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  object,  and  were  chosen  with  the  greatest  wis¬ 
dom.  His  measures  were  adequate  and  reasonable — they 
would  accomplish  the  object,  they  were  not  oppressive,  and 
they  were  carried  out  with  the  greatest  tact  and  skill. 

To  appreciate  this  it  may  be  necessary  to  look  a  moment 
at  the  economic  difficulties  which  he  had  to  meet.  Polit¬ 
ical  economists  tell  us  that  a  young  nation  which  has  pros¬ 
pered  so  far  as  to  have  a  full  year’s  subsistence  in  advance, 
has  taken  an  important  step  in  the  way  of  progress.  It  is 
stated  by  statisticians  that  the  aggregate  wealth  of  Great 
Britain,  which  is  the  richest  country  in  the  world,  is  only 
equal  to  five  or  six  times — let  us  say  six  times — its  annual 
production.  Its  expenditure  is  less  than  its  production, 
because  it  is  constantly  adding  to  its  wealth.  Hence  it  is 
estimated  that  its  total  wealth  is  equal  to  about  eight  times 
its  annual  expenditure.  If,  therefore,  production  in  Great 
Britain  were  suddenly  to  cease,  and  the  nation  had  to  fall 
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back  upon  its  accumulated  wealth  for  subsistence,  then,  if 
expenditure  were  to  continue  as  free  as  in  the  past,  at  the 
end  of  eight  years  the  country  would  be  reduced  to  abso¬ 
lute  beggary.  The  lands,  the  houses,  the  factories,  the 
docks,  the  harbors,  the  ships,  the  railways,  the  cattle, 
might  stiH  be  there ;  but  they  would  not  belong  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  England,  but  to  somebody  who  should  have  ad¬ 
vanced  upon  them  the  means  of  subsistence.  I  do  not  like 
to  anticipate,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  what  joy  it  would 
then  give  to  a  great  people,  standing  on  the  brink  of  ex¬ 
tinction,  could  it  be  suddenly  announced  that  they  could 
be  put  back  into  possession  of  all  that  they  had  had,  with 
production  renewed,  on  condition  that  henceforth  they 
would  pay  one-fifth  of  their  annual  production  tO  the  crown. 
And  what  honor  would  be  paid  to  any  prime  minister,  no 
matter  whether  it  might  be  Lord  Salisbury  or  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  who  should  have  carried  them  through  this  dreary 
period  of  decay,  and  brought  them  to  so  happy  a  result ! 

Our  knowledge  of  Egypt  is  not  complete  enough  for  the 
purposes  of  accurate  comparison,  but  her  ability  to  pass 
through  long  periods  of  unproductiveness  must  have  been 
much  less  than  that  of  Great  Britain.  To  attempt  to  name 
a  definite  ratio  between  the  aggregates  of  wealth  in  the  two 
countries  would  be  mere  conjecture,  but  I  deem  it  safe  to 
say,  and  in  this  I  think  I  should  be  sustained  by  thought¬ 
ful  readers  of  history,  that  the  wealth  per  capita  of  Great 
Britain,  measured  by  its  value  in  the  necessaries  of  life, 
was  more  than  double  that  of  Egypt.  Moreover  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Egyptian  government  were  very  great  for  so 
small  a  country.  Her  officials  lived  luxuriously,  and  her 
Pharaohs  thought  it  necessary  to  support  an  army  of  four 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  men.  Production  in  Egypt  was 
mostly  agricultural,  and  when  the  crops  failed,  she  was 
speedily  impoverished.  In  fruitful  years  she  had  consider¬ 
able  manufactures  and  trade,  but  when  there  was  no  more 
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corn,  these  also  languished.  Years,  therefore,  when  the 
Nile  failed  to  water  and  to  fertilize  the  soil  were  years  of 
terrible  destitution.  There  were  now  coining  seven  years 
of  plenty  to  be  followed  by  seven  years  of  famine.  The 
problem,  therefore,  was,  how  to  make  the  years  of  plenty, 
while  they  lasted,  support  the  seven  million  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  maintain  the  army,  and  pay  the  expenses  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  yield  a  surplus  large  enough  to  support  peo¬ 
ple,  government,  and  army  through  the  seven  years  of 
nearly  total  unproductiveness.  I  almost  think  it  the  most 
difficult  problem  that  any  statesman  ever  successfully 
solved.  One  thing  to  be  done  would  of  course  be  to  warn 
the  people  of  the  coming  famine,  to  e.xhort  them  against 
waste,  to  urge  them  to  lay  up  all  the  corn  they  could  spare 
for  the  time  of  want.  This  would  make  an  effective  im¬ 
pression  upon  the  thoughtful  and  prudent,  but  very  little 
upon  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  improvidence  of  the 
Eastern  races  is  proverbial.  An  average  Egyptian  would 
hardly  be  able  to  see  why  he  should  lay  up  corn  this  year, 
for  a  famine  that  is  to  come  seven  years  hence.  This  may 
seem  strange,  but  some  of  our  own  people  cannot  be  taught 
to  save  something  in  July  for  the  following  January.  Jo¬ 
seph’s  plan,  therefore,  was  that  the  government  should  sup¬ 
plement  the  partial  preparation  which  was  all  that  the 
people  could  be  persuaded  to  make,  by  collecting  each  year 
in  the  form  of  a  tax,  a  liberal  share  of  the  corn  produced, 
and  storing  it  up  until  it  should  be  needed.  When  ex¬ 
plaining  Pharaoh’s  dream,  he  named  one-fifth  as  the  share 
to  be  taken,  but  from  the  language  used  in  describing  the 
e.xccution  of  his  plan,  I  infer  that,  in  practice,  he  may  have 
taken  more. 

We  shall  now  .see  Joseph  visiting  all  parts  of  Egypt,  or¬ 
ganizing  the  people,  appointing  subordinates,  building 
store-houses,  punishing  peculators.  Even  during  the  years 
of  plenty,  he  will  encounter  many  difficulties.  There  will 
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be  dissatisfaction,  impatience,  irritation,  even  mutiny, 
among  the  people.  Some  will  think  the  tax  too  high ; 
others  will  wonder  that  so  much  power  should  have  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Hebrew  slave ;  others  still,  as  one 
year  of  plenty  succeeds  to  another,  will  be  skeptical  about 
the  years  of  famine,  and  will  begin  to  think  that  they  are 
an  invention  of  the  government  to  enrich  itself.  Those 
who  are  too  indolent  or  too  dull  to  think  will  have  posi¬ 
tive  opinions  as  to  the  wisdom  of  his  system ;  those  who 
are  too  selfish  to  cooperate  will  doubt  his  disinterestedness; 
those  who  are  watching  their  opportunity  to  steal  will  sus¬ 
pect  his  integrity.  He  must  soothe,  explain,  rebuke,  or 
punish,  as  the  case  may  require.  He  must  have  courage, 
tact,  patience,  good-nature,  self-control.  But,  at  length, 
the  years  of  plenty  are  passed,  and  the  years  of  famine  have 
begun.  The  people  are  encouraged  to  live  as  long  as  pos¬ 
sible  upon  w’hat  they  have  saved,  and  then  the  store-houses 
are  opened.  Now  Joseph  can  enforce  a  strict  economy  in 
the  use  of  grain  among  the  people,  by  limiting  the  amount 
to  be  sold  to  individuals  or  families.  The  people  brought 
him  money  to  be  exchanged  for  corn  so  long  as  it  lasted, 
and  next  sold  him  their  cattle,  and  finally  their  lands. 
They  even  speak  of  their  bodies  as  being  for  sale,  and  Jo¬ 
seph  himself  says,  “  Behold,  I  have  bought  you  this  day.” 
We  must  not  make  the  mistake,  however,  of  supposing  that 
this  implies  a  condition  of  chattel  slavery,  such  as  was 
once  known  in  our  Southern  States.  The  context  shows 
that  it  meant  nothing  more  than  what  was  implied  in  their 
having  parted  with  all  they  had — their  money,  their  cattle, 
and  their  lands — and  being  now  in  a  state  of  dependence 
upon  the  generosity  of  Joseph.  They  could  ask  to  be  no¬ 
thing  more  than  servants  to  the  king.  Everything  was  gone, 
and  their  condition  was  indeed  sad  enough.  But  if  you 
will  once  more  read  the  passage,  I  think  you  will  feel  that 
the  cheerful  frankness  with  which  they  acknowledge  their 
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beggared  condition,  implies  that  the  character  and  the  very 
face  of  Joseph  have  inspired  them  with  hope  of  something 
better.  I  think  they  were  not  altogether  taken  by  surprise 
when  Joseph  exclaimed,  ‘‘Yes,  you  are  beggars,  but  you 
shall  not  remain  so.  Years  of  plenty  are  now  coming 
again.  Go  back  to  your  lands  and  sow  them  once  more. 
I  will  give  you  the  seed  for  the  first  year,  and  you  shall 
possess  the  lands  as  heretofore,  except  that  you  shall  hence¬ 
forth  pay  one  fifth  of  the  annual  produce  into  the  king’s 
treasury.”  “Four  parts  shall  be  your  own,  for  seed  of  the 
field,  and  for  your  food,  and  for  them  of  your  households, 
and  for  food  for  your  little  ones.”  I  don’t  remember  to 
have  noticed  whether  the  Egyptians  were  in  the  habit  of 
shouting  in  honor  of  their  rulers,  but  if  they  were,  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  old  Nile  had  never  before  been  so  star¬ 
tled  in  his  bed  as  by  the  shout  that  went  up  from  the  peo¬ 
ple  that  day.  It  was  indeed  a  great  deliverance  for  the 
people — a  great  triumph  for  the  ruler.  To  me  it  appears 
to  be  the  best  single  piece  of  work  ever  done  by  a  states¬ 
man. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  tax  of  one-fifth  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  was  certainly  low.  No  doubt  it  was  higher  than  the 
former  tax,  which  is  conjectured  to  have  been  a  tenth.  It 
was  just  that  the  government  should  receive  something  for 
its  extraordinary  service,  and  it  may  have  been  rendered 
nece.ssary  by  its  growing  wants.  If  the  increase  in  taxa¬ 
tion  was  a  tenth,  then  that  tenth  is  the  measure  of  the  final 
injury  of  this  unparalleled  famine  to  the  people  of  Egypt. 
Did  any  other  statesman  ever  reduce  such  a  calamity  to  so 
small  a  minimum? 

The  reasonableness  of  this  tax  of  one-fifth  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  will  be  still  more  evident  if  we  compare  it  with  rates 
prevalent  among  ourselves  at  the  present  day.  In  most 
growing  Ohio  towns,  the  property-holder  is  taxed  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  mills  to  the  dollar.  If  we  assume  the 
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average  income  of  the  citizen  from  all  his  property  to  be 
six  per  cent,  or  sixty  mills  to  the  dollar — an  estimate 
which  is  high  enough — he  then  pays  to  the  Government 
five-twelfths  or  one-half  of  his  “  produce.”  If  we  can  pay 
a  tax  like  this  without  complaint,  the  Egyptian  under  Jo¬ 
seph  certainly  had  no  reason  to  feel  oppressed  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  one-fifth. 

I  must  not  leave  this  part  of  my  subject  without  notic- 
ing  a  grave  charge  made  by  some  critics  against  Joseph  as 
a  man  and  as  a  statesman.  It  is  said  that  although  an  able 
minister,  at  heart  he  was  a  courtier;  and  that,  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  king,  he  inflicted  a  permanent  injury  upon 
Egypt  by  changing  the  whole  body  of  agriculturists  from 
a  community  of  freeholders  to  a  community  of  tenants  of 
the  crown.  Before  the  time  of  Joseph,  it  is  contended,  the 
people  owned  the  land  themselves ;  after  his  time  the  king 
owned  it.  Joseph  thus  destroyed  that  class  who  are  the 
pride  and  strength  of  every  land  where  they  exist — the  yeo¬ 
manry.  At  first  I  felt  perplexed  by  this.  On  the  surface 
of  the  narrative  it  seemed  to  be  true.  I  remembered  the 
just  pride  with  which  our  New  England  ancestors  regard¬ 
ed  their  warrantee  deeds  to  the  rocks  on  which  they  stood, 
and  I  said  it  would  have  been  a  great  calamity  to  them  to 
have  been  changed  into  mere  tenants  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  But  it  soon  occurred  to  me  to  inquire 
in  what  sense  the  lands  of  the  people  were  theirs  before 
the  time  of  Joseph,  and  in  what  sense  they  were  Pharaoh’s 
after  that  time.  No  doubt  that  before  Joseph  the  people 
called  the  land  theirs,  but  was  it  theirs  in  a  sense  which 
prevented  the  dispossession  of  the  farmers  of  large  districts 
when  the  Pharaoh  wrished  to  give  an  estate  to  a  successful 
soldier?  Was  it  theirs  in  a  sense  which  would  protect 
them  from  a  repartition  of  the  land  whenever  the  royal 
policy  required  it  ?  Certainly  not.  The  king  was  an  ab¬ 
solute  monarch.  His  will  was  law.  He  was  the  only  leg- 
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islative  power.  He  made  the  laws,  and  he  made  the  judges 
who  interpreted  and  applied  the  laws.  Mr.  Samuel  Birch, 
the  keeper  of  the  Egyptian  Antiquities  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  a  great  authority,  says,  in  his  edition  of  Wilkinson’s 
Egypt,  that  a  new  Pharaoh  re-invested  even  the  territorial 
aristocracy  with  their  lands,  either  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  only  feudal  tenants,  or  that  the  king  was  the  land¬ 
lord  of  the  whole  country.  Wilkinson,  following  Herod¬ 
otus,  states  that  Raineses  the  Great  ordered  a  repartition 
of  lands  among  the  peasants.  This  was  indeed  later  than 
the  time  of  Joseph,  but  the  kings  before  Joseph  were  cer¬ 
tainly  not  less  absolute  than  those  who  followed  him.  The 
only  security  which  the  people  had,  before  Joseph,  for  the 
continued  possession  of  their  lands,  was  found  in  the  for¬ 
bearance  and  good  sense  of  their  kings.  This  security 
generally  did  not  fail  them,  sometimes  it  did.  Substan¬ 
tially  the  same  state  of  things  existed  after  Joseph,  except 
that  growing  wealth  and  civilization  were  favorable  to  fair 
dealing,  permanency,  and  good  order.  Further,  under  the 
arrangement  made  by  Joseph,  which  appears  to  have  con¬ 
tinued  at  least  until  the  time  of  Moses,  and  probably  much 
longer,  the  gratitude  of  the  people  to  the  government  as 
their  preserver,  and  the  gratification  of  the  government 
over  its  doubled  and  now  adequate  revenues  from  the  lands, 
no  doubt  made  the  mutual  relations  of  king  and  landown¬ 
ers  more  satisfactory  and  less  liable  to  disturbance  than 
they  had  been  before  Joseph’s  time.  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  the  title  of  the  farming  class  to  their  lands  was  treat¬ 
ed  with  more  respect,  and  was  more  like  that  of  fee  simple, 
after  the  new  system  had  been  introduced  by  Joseph  than 
it  ever  had  been  before.  So  much  for  the  charge  that  Jo¬ 
seph  deprived  the  Egyptians  of  their  ancient  title  to  the 
soil. 

Such,  very  imperfectly  presented,  was  the  statesmanship 
of  Joseph.  The  subject  is  full  of  lessons  upon  none  of 
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which  can  we  dwell,  but  any  one  of  which  might  be  ex¬ 
panded  into  an  essay.  In  what  other  portion  of  human 
history  is  the  providence  of  God,  in  its  relation  both  to  pub¬ 
lic  and  to  private  life,  more  wonderful,  more  encouraging, 
or  better  fitted  to  produce  faith  in  him?  Where  else  can 
a  finer  example  be  found  of  that  courage  in  national  affairs 
which  faces  an  appalling  calamity  at  its  worst,  abating  noth¬ 
ing  from  its  terrors,  and  then  prepares  to  meet  it  and 
avert  its  worst  effects?  From  what  other  leaf  of  human 
experience  do  we  obtain  so  clear  a  view  of  the  value,  the 
blessing,  the  irresistible  might,  whether  for  the  statesman 
or  the  man,  of  that  greatest  quality  of  the  soul  which  is 
variously  named  the  fear  of  God,  personal  integrity,  a  clear 
conscience,  a  heart  of  love,  disinterestedness,  devotion  to 
the  common  welfare?  Disinterestedness!  how  respectable, 
how  prevailing,  how  universally  approved  it  is  I  It  is  the 
very  soul  of  successful  statesmanship.  It  was  the  animat¬ 
ing  spirit  of  the  statesmanship  of  Joseph ;  and  when  that 
spirit  shall  fully  take  possession  of  and  control  the  states¬ 
manship  of  our  own  country,  in  that  one  expression  of  the 
divine  goodness,  all  the  dark  problems  that  perplex  us  will 
be  solved. 

From  this  study  of  Joseph  as  a  .statesman,  we  turn,  with 
unusual  satisfaction,  to  consider  the  character  of  the  new 
adiiiini.stration  which  has  just  as.sumed  power  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  I  would  not  introduce,  in  this  place,  anything  which 
could  be  thought  an  expression  of  party  feeling,  but  I  have 
a  strong  impression  that  good  men  of  all  parties  are  look¬ 
ing  forward  hopefully  to  the  next  four  years.  It  is  occa¬ 
sion  for  deep  thankfulness  to  all  patriotic  minds,  that  a 
President  has  recently  been  inaugurated,  over  forty-five 
States,  who,  for  many  years,  with  unaffected  piety,  has 
worshiped  God  as  his  Sovereign  and  his  Redeemer.  The 
genuineness  of  his  religious  character,  which  has  not  been 
questioned;  his  single-hearted  devotion  to  such  measures 
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as,  in  his  honest  judgment,  will  best  promote  the  common 
welfare ;  the  sympathy  which  he  has  constantly  expressed 
for  sound  morals,  general  education,  reverence  for  law,  and 
honest  government ;  his  irreproachable  private  character, 
and  the  estimable  personal  qualities  which  he  has  exhibit¬ 
ed  in  all  the  relations  of  life ;  his  true  friendliness  to  all 
Americans;  the  ability  and  candor  of  his  official  papers; 
the  sound  judgment,  the  moderation,  and  freedom  from 
personality  which  distinguished  the  innumerable  speeches 
which  he  made  during  the  canvass ;  the  affability,  the  dig- 
nity,  and  the  courteous  reserve  with  which  he  received  the 
thousands  of  visitors  who  waited  upon  him  at  his  home; 
the  high  character  of  the  officers  whom  he  has  gathered 
about  him  in  his  Cabinet, — all  these  qualities  and  acts, 
which  remind  us  of  the  statesmanship  of  Joseph,  furnish 
ground  for  hope  that  the  administration  upon  which  we 
have  now  entered  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful, 
one  of  the  most  catholic,  and  one  of  the  purest  which  the 
nation  has  ever  seen. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

HOW  TO  PROMOTE  THE  STUDY  OF  GREEK. 

BY  PROFKSSOR  HENRY  ANSELM  SCOMP,  PH.D.,  LL.D. 

It  requires  no  great  acumen  to  convince  the  intelligent 
observer  that  the  Greek  language,  a6  an  instrument  for 
general  culture  as  per  our  college  curriculum,  is  now  on 
trial  for  its  life.  For  years  a  great  outcry  has  been  raised 
against  it  as  a  “compulsory  study”  in  the  course.  “It  is 
too  difficult”;  “Students  employ  every  possible  method  to 
evade  it”  ;  “They  use  ‘ponies’  for  the  authors  as  well  as 
for  the  best-known  works  on  Greek  Prose  Composition  ”  ; 
“Their  Greek  course  is,  for  many  of  these  students,  hardly 
more  than  a  humbug” ;  “They  graduate  knowing  little  of 
the  language,  and  nothing  of  its  literature,  and  lay  aside 
their  text-books  gladly,  and  for  all  time,”  etc. 

Such  are  sample  objections  urged  with  no  small  force 
against  the  continuing  of  Greek  in  the  general  curriculum. 
Every  teacher  of  the  language  has  felt  their  power,  and 
every  thoughtful  student  has  weighed  the  subject — perhaps 
with  many  misgivings ;  for  he  realizes  that  much  of  the 
opposition  is  well  founded.  The  percentage  of  students 
who  “elect  no  Greek”  has  increased  from  year  to  year,  and 
frankly,  on  present  educational  lines,  there  seems  but  little 
prospect  of  checking  this  adverse  tide.  That  there  will 
be  a  small  band  of  philologists,  professors,  clergy,  and 
other  literary  men  who  will  continue  to  prosecute  Hellenic 
studies  for  professional  purposes,  or  from  very  love  of  them, 
is  not  doubted  ;  but  this  number  will  necessarily  be  small, 
as  is  the  case  with  .the  number  pursuing  Sanscrit  or  He- 
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brew.  As  an  instrument  for  general  culture,  as  education 
now  goes,  Greek  will  surely  be  relegated  to  the  specialists ; 
and  the  specialist’s  field  has  few  attractions  for  any  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  students.  To  illustrate:  How  many 
readers  can  be  found  for  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  iota  sub¬ 
script;  on  the  irregular  metres  of  Euripides ;  or  on  Isocra¬ 
tes’  use  of  rt7vo/Ltat?  Such  learned  works  become  “anti¬ 
quarian”  almost  as  soon  as  they  fall  from  the  press:  they 
cannot  be  popularized. 

All  true  Hellenists  look  with  regret  upon  the  present 
tendency  in  education ;  yet  the  great  body  of  our  teachers 
of  Greek  continue  to  follow  in  the  old  grammatical  ruts, 
for  lack  of  a  better  way.  The  most  perfect  language  ever 
spoken  by  man  has  been,  by  our  teaching  methods,  subli¬ 
mated,  reduced  almost  to  a  chain  of  abstractions.  For  the 
life,  the  glory,  the  power,  the  beauty  of  Greek  literature, 
we  have  no  place.  The  writer  of  a  treati.se  on  a  “special¬ 
ty”  makes  that  “specialty”  his  hobby  in  the  class-room. 
Boys  may  spend  most  of  their  Greek  years  hunting  for  Io¬ 
nic  forms.  Demosthenes  may  be  studied  chiefly  as  an  ex¬ 
ercise  in  inflections ;  and  Homer,  to  show  us  the  forms  of 
Epic  verse.  The  wonderful  oratory  of  the  former,  the  deep 
inner  views  he  gives  us  into  Grecian  politics,  history,  re¬ 
ligion,  art, — in  fine,  into  the  civilization  of  Greece, — must 
give  place  to  perpetual  parsing  and  form-building;  while 
for  Homer,  the  treatment  prescribed  and  accepted  from  of 
old,  is  .scanning,  parsing,  and  Ionic  forms.  With  slight 
variations,  the  same  clinique  and  regimen  are  followed  for 
all  the  old  authors,  whether  they  wrote  of  medicine  or  my¬ 
thology,  geography  or  geometry,  poetry  or  philosophy. 
The  special  theme  of  the  individual  author  is  hardly  con¬ 
sidered  at  all.  On  such  lines,  any  wide  acquaintance  with 
the  literature  is  practically  impossible.  If  gained  at  all,  it 
must  be  in  spite  of,  not  by  the  help  of,  the  educational 
model  held  up  before  the  student.  The  drill-sergeant  de- 
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maiuls  that  all  the  parts  of  speech  be  kept  on  dress-parade. 
Nouns  and  verbs  must  be  on  the  wing;  adjectives,  pro¬ 
nouns,  and  articles  must  “dress”  for  the  occasion;  while 
adverbs  and  prepositions  must  stand  in  their  proper  places 
in  the  ranks,  and  conjunctions  must  “toe”  the  line  and 
kcc])  the  parts  together.  V’^ery  well :  but  what  then  ? 

Unfortunately,  no  further  use  is  found  for  the  squad  :  the 
ability  to  “dress”  well  and  quickly  is  all  that  is  demand¬ 
ed,  and  the  parade  is  over.  “All  for  show,”  says  the  critic. 

Sentences  from  Demosthenes  and  Xenophon  are  taken 
as  models :  according  to  these  patterns  the  student  must 
build, — mere  plaster-casts  for  the  young  modelers..  Few 
English  works  on  Greek  Prose  go  further.  The  boy  does 
not  attempt  to  fashion  the  rough  English  ashlers  after  Pen- 
telic  patterns.  Those  more  aspiring  treatises  which  would 
show  how  to  turn  Macaulay,  Swift,  Walt  Whitman,  or  a 
daily  newspaper  into  classic  Greek,  are  usually  “laid  aside  ” 
as  “too  hard”  for  fledglings.  “The  language  is  dead”: 
ergo,  handle  it  as  a  mummy ;  no  resurrection  for  it.  The 
boy  wanders  through  a  valley  of  dry  bones  and  grinning 
skeletons.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  this  anatomical  work 
becomes  repulsive.  To  adjust  the  skeleton’s  vertebra.*, 
joints,  ligatures,  etc.,  seems  dismal  work  for  onewhow'ould 
deal  with  living  organisms  of  flesh  and  nerves,  of  blood  a’.id 
brain.  “  If  translations  can  furnish  ns  with  Greek  philos¬ 
ophy,  history,  poetry,  and  other  forms  of  literature  and 
thought,  why  study  the  language  at  all  for  the  small  re¬ 
sults  to  be  gained  by  the  dissecting  process?”  Thus  rea¬ 
sons  the  average  student  who  has  tugged  for  years  with  his 
weary  task.  But  is  there  no  better  way? 

The  world  has  hardly  ever  seen  such  another  stagnation 
of  thought,  and  ignorance  of  letters,  as  preceded  the  revival 
of  Greek  study  in  Western  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  chief  instrument  for  arousing 
men  from  this  lethargy  was  the  revived  Greek  literature. 
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Dare  we  despise  or  ignore  a  language  which  was  equal  to 
the  mighty  task  of  bringing  forth  the  human  mind  from 
the  ignorance  of  the  sixteenth  century  ?  Is  mind  in  the 
nineteenth  century  so  changed  from  that  of  the  Reforma- 
tio’.i  era  that  Greek  literature  is  now  only  a  dreary  waste, 
an  intolerable  burden?  The  answer  is,  that  the  methods 
of  the  study  are  widely  different.  Then  it  was  the  essence 
— the  content — of  the  language  which  chiefly  engaged  the 
student’s  labor:  now  it  is  the  forms — the  framework— 
which  employ  our  time  and  study. 

Have  men  lost  interest  in  antiquarian  re.search  ?  By  no 
means.  Never  before  have  such  investigations  been  pros¬ 
ecuted  with  such  energy  as  in  this  nineteenth  century.  A 
Schliemann’s  work  is  heralded  in  every  daily  paper.  The 
finding  of  a  time-blurred  palimpsest  with  a  few  lines  of  Ar¬ 
istotle  draws  the  world’s  eager  attention.  No,  no,  that  old 
tongue  to  which  we  must  go  back  as  the  intermediary  for 
the  communication  of  our  religion ;  in  which  we  find  the 
models  for  our  literature,  laws,  art,  and  science, — must  re¬ 
main  a  living  force  to  us:  but  our  method  of  dealing  with 
it  must  be  changed.  General  culture  in  Greek  must  con¬ 
cern  itself  more  with  the  thought,  the  literature,  of  the 
Hellenes,  and  less  with  forms  and  syntax. 

How  is  this  to  be  effected?  By  dealing  with  Greek  as  a 
living  tongue.  “With  Greek  as  a  living  tongue !”  cries 
the  syntax-monger.  “Isn’t  Greek  ‘dead’?  Didn’t  it  cease 
to  be  a  literary  language  in  the  early  centuries  of  our  era?” 
Good  friend,  Greek  has  never  ceased  to  be  both  a  vernacu¬ 
lar  and  a  literary  language :  no  century  since  the  Heroic 
Ages,  in  which  some  works  have  not  been  added  to  the 
thesaurus  of  its  literature.  However  much,  especially  un¬ 
der  Turkish  barbarism,  Greek  may  have  been  laden  with 
foreign  and  alien  words,  its  old  Hellenic  stock  remained. 
The  educated  Greeks  alone  retained  any  direct  connection 
with  the  old  Greek  world  and  its  literature. 
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But  the  Turkish  night  has  gradually  lifted.  A  new  day 
is  breaking  over  the  land  of  the  Muses.  The  expulsion  of 
the  Turk  has  been  followed  by  the  expulsion  of  all  bar¬ 
baric  and  alien  words  from  the  literary  tongue — the  Schrift- 
sprachc ;  the  expurgation  has  been  complete.  Only  Greek 
words  may  enter  the  lists  for  the  new  literary  Olympiads. 
Indeed,  no  other  European  tongue  is  so  thoroughly  cleansed 
from  all  foreign  dross.  Professor  Komonoudes’  new  lexi¬ 
con  contains,  it  is  said,  above  thirty  thousand  new  words, 
and  these,  in  large  part,  are  coined  from  old  Greek  stems, 
to  meet  the  demand  for  the  manifold  expression  of  the  ad¬ 
vanced  thought  of  these  nineteenth-century  days.  This 
literary  tongue  {Schriftsprache)  being  the  dialect  of  the 
schools  and  of  the  press,  must  very  soon  clear  from  the  vul¬ 
gar  tongue  all  Turkish,  Albanian,  Italian,  and  other  hy¬ 
brid  stocks,  and  leave  us  substantially  the  Greek  of  the 
weight  and  fineness  of  the  New  Testament  era, — though 
greatly  enriched  by  the  vocabularies  of  a  modern  language. 
In  other  words,  we  have  old  Greek  keeping  pace  with  mod¬ 
ern  thought,  growing  with  its  growth,  and  strengthening 
with  its  strength.  Greek  holds  the  unique  position  of  a 
modern,  as  well  as  of  an  ancient,  speech.  Fortunately, 
most  of  the  languages  brought  into  contact  with  the  Greek 
during  its  ages  of  eclipse  were  alien  in  stock  and  structure. 
Grammatically,  they  could  not  “mix”  with  Hellenic,  and 
no  Turkish  inflections  could  defile  a  Romaic  word. 

Have  we  not,  through  this  vernacular  and  literary 
tongue,  the  true  course  indicated  for  Greek  in  our  schools? 
Treat  it  as  a  living  language — the  vernacular  of  six  or 
eight  millions  of  people — just  as  we  deal  with  French,  Ger¬ 
man,  or  any  modern  tongue.  Begin  the  study  with  the 
authors  of  to-day,  as  we  would  begin  with  French.  In  this 
way  an  ample  medium  will  be  found  for  the  expression  of 
modern  thought  through  a  classic  mould.  Thousands  of 
words  for  which  no  rendering  into  old  Greek  can  be  had, 
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are  readily  turned  into  the  enlarged  and  expurgated  lan¬ 
guage  of  to-day,  and  are  clad,  moreover,  in  a  pure  Hellenic 
garb. 

Thus,  having  been  inducted  into  the  living  speech  of  a 
nation  growing  from  year  to  year  in  political  importance, 
the  student  finds  ample  expression  for  all  his  thought :  nor 
is  he  cramped,  nor  restricted  to  sentences  modeled  after  De¬ 
mosthenes  or  Xenophon.  working  backward  from 

the  authors  of  to-day, — through  the  literature  of  the  Re¬ 
naissance,  the  Byzantine  era,  the  Church  era,  the  New 
Testament  era,  to  the  Periclean  age,  and,  last  of  all,  to  Ho¬ 
mer, — the  language  becomes  vitalized,  and  the  dry'  bones 
of  syntax  will  be  clothed  upon  with  palpitating  life. 

Our  wretched  jumble  of  Greek-pronouncing  systems— 
never  heard  of  before  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam — must,  of 
course,  be  given  up  for  that  native  system,  the  heritage 
from  unbroken  centuries.  The  artificial  pronunciation 
concocted  in  Western  Europe  cannot  stand  before  the  ver¬ 
nacular  of  a  nation ;  for  Greek  is  assuming  more  and  more 
of  importance  in  the  literary,  as  well  as  in  the  political, 
world.  Many’ foreign  students  annually  resort  to  Athens 
to  the  various  schools  of  archaeology,  or  to  study  the  lan¬ 
guage  at  home.  Recently  we  have  seen  the  revival  of  the 
Olympic  games,  which  will  probably  become  periodical 
contests.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  another  generation 
will  see  the  center  of  Greek  learning  transferred  from  Ger¬ 
many  to  its  native  land.  Students  of  Greek  will  naturally 
go  to  Hellas  to  prosecute  their  studies.  Every  such  stu¬ 
dent  will  abandon  the  “Continental”  pronunciation  for  the 
native.  If  not,  he  must  be  placed  at  great  disadvantage. 
Cramped  in  compass  and  facility'  of  expression,  scarcely 
grasping  the  meaning  of  the  simplest  sentences  addressed 
to  him,  he  is  practically  helplc.ss,  and  that,  too,  after  years 
of  constant  study'.  He  must  watch  the  conversational  cur¬ 
rent  as  it  flows  by,  himself  unable  to  thrust  out  into  its 
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stream.  He  may  not  curse  the  day  of  his  birth  into  Eras- 
inian  Greek ;  but  he  cannot  but  bewail  the  bitter  fate 
which  holds  him  bound  in  the  grave-clothes  of  a  “dead” 
speech,  and  he  longs  to  come  into  accord  with  the  living 
pre.sent.  The  living  or  the  “dead”  pronunciation  for 
the  same  words : — which  must  prevail  “  in  the  future  ”  ? 
The  victory  cannot  be  doubtful.  Can  an  English  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  Spanish  supplant  the  Castilian?  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  but  that  the  native  speech  must  triumph  over  the  for- 
eign. 

Perhaps  no  man  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line  has 
taught  more  students  of  Greek  than  the  writer.  But  long 
ago,  after  a  residence  in  Greece,  he  abandoned  the  “Conti¬ 
nental,”  or  Erasmian,  for  the  native  pronunciation.  The 
results  have  been  most  satisfactory.  No  student  who  mas¬ 
ters  the  native  pronunciation  will  ever  abandon  it  for  any 
other. 

The  Greek  literature  of  the  present  is  assuming  no  in¬ 
ferior  place  in  the  world  of  letters.  Her  freed  people  are 
yet  too  near  the  centuries  of  Turkish  tyranny  to  forget  the 
desperate  valor  of  the  long  struggle  for  liberty.  The  he¬ 
roic  age  is  still  in  the  dim  vista  of  personal  memory.  There 
are  yet  living  those  who  can  recall  the  horrors  of  Mi.ssolon- 
ghi  and  the  slaughter  on  the  plain  of  Athens,  and  in  the 
trenches  of  Janina.  They  witnessed  those  days  of  death 
in  Scio,  and  the  exile  from  Parga.  They  were  compatriots 
with  Bozzaris  and  Canare.s — heroes  equal  to  any  of  “the 
storied  brave  Greece  nurtured  in  her  glory’s  time.”  Ho¬ 
mer’s  heroes  were  not  richer  in  daring  deeds  than  were 
many  of  the  Pallicars  and  Klephts  who,  in  their  mountain 
fastnesses  from  Thes.saly  to  Crete,  defied  for  ages  the  proud 
Turk,  while  all  Europe  was  trembling  before  him ;  when 
her  combined  strength  could  hardly  roll  back  the  Ottoman 
war-tide  from  the  walls  of  Vienna,  and  the  shores  of  Le- 
panto.  Naturally  the  martial  spirit  breathes  through  all 
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the  verse  of  that  long  night.  Every  ballad  was  an  epic. 
Was  Pindar’s  strain  ever  more  inspired  than  was  that  of 
the  martyr  Rigas?  Did  Demosthenes  himself  hardly  sur¬ 
pass  the  pathos  and  the  patriotism  of  Spiridion  Trikoupis? 
Why  not  initiate  the  boy  into  Greek  through  such  writers 
as  these?  Is  Greek,  thus  prosecuted,  so  '"'‘very  hard''''  to 
be  mastered  ? 

Americans,  Englishmen,  Germans,  and  Frenchmen — res¬ 
ident  in  Greece,  learn  the  language  as  readily  as  they  could 
acquire  any  other  modern  tongue.  By  intercourse  a  man, 
perhaps  mediocre  in  attainments,  arrives  at  fluency  in 
speaking  Greek., — a  proficiency  which-  the  average  college 
professor  does  not  reach  by  the  old  method,  even  after  a 
life  of  study. 

In  this  way  the  boy  may  learn  Christian  (or  Patristic) 
Greek  and  the  old  Attic  authors  with  more  facility  than 
he  can  read  Chaucer  or  Tyndale.  Surely  every  sign  points 
to  Romaic  Greek  in  its  present  literary  form  as  the  proper 
introduction  to  the  classic  language.  The  literature  of 
Greece  is  making  great  advances,  and  the  field  for  native 
writers  is  peculiarly  rich.  The  heroic  age,  born  of  the 
long  struggle  with  the  Turk,  is  generating  the  epic,  dra¬ 
matic,  and  lyric,  while  contact  with  Western  Europe  is  de¬ 
veloping  the  philosophic,  the  historic,  and  the  scientific. 
Thus,  the  nation  in  its  new  birth — HaXi^y'ieveiria — stands 
on  the  borderland  of  both  worlds  of  thought  and  of  litera¬ 
ture — a  status  unique  among  the  nations.  It  is  not  won¬ 
derful  that  the  nervous,  impre.ssionable  nature  of  the  Hel¬ 
lenic  people  rather  inclines  them  to  poetry,  nor  that  the 
lyric,  dramatic,  and  narrative  verse  should  seem  to  consti¬ 
tute  a  somewhat  disproportionate  part  of  their  literature. 
Another  fact  patent  to  our  observation  is,  that  so  large  a 
number  of  these  bards  come  from  the  islands  and  from  An¬ 
atolia.  The  skies  of  Ionia  and  the  bright  waters  of  the 
.^gean  seem  to  have  lost  none  of  their  old  charm  upon  the 
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impassioned  race  which  peoples  their  shores.  Lesbos, 
home  of  Sappho,  contributes  to  modern  literature  Vernarda- 
kis,  prince  of  Hellenic  tragedians,  and  Eftaliotis,  the  poet 
and  novelist.  Little  rocky  Syra  furnishes  Vikelas  the  novel¬ 
ist,  and  author  of  “  Lukis  Laras  ” — that  soul-moving  picture 
of  Scio’s  last  mortal  struggle  with  the  savage  Turk.  Zante, 
old  Zakynthus,  offers  Solomos  the  lyricist,  whose  “  Hymn 
to  Freedom,”  it  has  been  said,  made  the  Greeks  believe 
that  Freedom  and  the  Muses  were  about  to  return  to  their 
old  haunts  once  more.  Little  Siphnos  of  the  Cyclades  adds 
to  this  literary  constellation  the  name  of  Prowelegios,  a 
young  author  whose  “Messenger  from  Marathon,”  and 
translation  of  Gcethe’s  “  Faust,”  are  reckoned  among  the 
gems  of  the  present  literature.  Rocky  Cephalonia  furnishes 
the  wit  and  comedian  Anninos,  editor  of  Parnassus.  Io¬ 
nia  appears,  as  of  old,  in  the  forefront  of  the  later  litera¬ 
ture,  with  its  poet,  Joannes  Karasutsas. 

Constantinople  presents  Alexander  Sutsos,  the  satirist, 
whose  keen-pointed  arrows  made  miserable  the  life  of  King 
Otho.  Sutsos  atoned  for  his  audacity  by  a  term  in  prison, 
and  he  died  at  last,  a  wanderer  and  a  beggar,  in  Smyrna, 
where  Mela’s  “tuneful  waters”  had  murmured  the  requi¬ 
em  of  many  a  bard  since  Homer’s  time.  Constantinople 
also  gave  to  fame  the  blind  poet  Tantalides — the  Milton  of 
later  Greece,  who  through  thirty  years  of  night  still  basked 
in  the  sunlight  of  his  own  creations.  The  city  of  the  Bos¬ 
phorus  also  gave  to  the  world  the  most  voluminous  of  all 
the  later  writers,  the  elder  Rangabes,  professor,  poet,  and 
litterateur;  likewise,  the  distinguished  Professor  Paparri- 
gopulos,  the  Lecky  of  modern  Greece,  whose  “  History  of 
the  Greek  People”  will  be  a  standard  for  generations  to 
come.  The  minister  and  journalist  Dragumis  is  also  a  By¬ 
zantine. 

From  Sicily  comes  the  patriot  bard  Zalokostas,  a  soldier 
of  the  revolution,  whose  songs  are  full  of  the  spirit  and  fire 
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of  the  brave  old  days.  As  the  friend  and  companion  of 
Bozzaris,  he  was  well  prepared  to  sing  of  the  Siiliote  hero. 
His  “Bozzaris”  may  well  rank  with  that  well-known  eu¬ 
logy  in  verse, — “  Bozzaris,  with  the  storied  brave,”  etc., — 
by  Halleck. 

Sad  Missolonghi — the  Wyoming  of  the  later  Hellas,  with 
its  memories  of  a  slaughter  more  terrible  than  that  perpe¬ 
trated  by  Brandt  and  his  less  savage  Hurons  in  the  fair 
Pennsylvania  valley — gives  to  us  the  lyricist  Palamas,  and 
the  historian  and  statesman  Trikoupis,  whose  pathetic  fu¬ 
neral  eulogy  over  the  body  of  his  friend.  Lord  Byron,  equals 
any  of  the  Panegyrics  of  the  ancient  world.  Little  Nau- 
plia  in  Argolis  discharges  her  debt  to  letters  with  the  pat¬ 
riot  singer,  Achilles  Paraschos,  who  illustrated  in  his 
career  all  the  vicissitudes  which  may  affect  an  author’s  life. 
Only  a  few  months  ago  he  was  borne  to  his  grave  with  all 
Athens  following  his  bier  as  mourners;  yet  men  can  re¬ 
member  when  the  poet  wandered,  penniless  and  homeless, 
along  those  .same  streets  of  the  capital  city.  In  harmony 
with  his  hard  fate,  Paraschos’  strains  are  generally  pitched 
in  a  minor  key.  To  him  the  elegy  is  more  familiar  than 
the  paean.  Few  lyrics  in  any  language  surpass  Para.schos’ 
“  Klegy  upon  King  Otho,”  the  exiled  and  dying  monarch, 
whose  heart  was  left  in  Greece,  when  he  was  banished  to  a 
foreign  .shore. 

Thebes,  home  of  Pindar,  the  singer  of  “honey-tipped” 
lips,  furni.shed  to  the  new  world  the  novelist,  Karkavit.sa.s, 
who.se  life  .sketches  of  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  inter¬ 
ior  Greece  have  portrayed  to  us  the  life  and  customs  of  the 
people  somewhat  as  Walter  Scott  has  so  graphically  pic¬ 
tured  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

Even  “barbarous  Macedon,”  the  loathed  of  Demosthenes’ 
Athenian  .soul,  which  “could  not  furnish  one  good  slave” 
for  the  market,  now  is  represented  at  the  court  of  the 
Muses  by  Athanasios  Christopulos,  “the  Anacreon  of  mod- 
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ern  Oreece,” — a  physician,  who,  like  our  own  Dr.  Holmes, 
was  more  in  favor  with  Apollo  than  with  ^^sculapius;  a 
Greek  who  never  lived  in  Greece,  whose  songs  were  better 
known  along  the  Danube  than  by  the  Ilissus.  To  that  en¬ 
thusiastic  Philhellene,  Dr.  Boltz  of  Darmstadt,  we  owe  the 
rendition  into  elegant  German  of  some  of  Christopnlos’ 
best  poems.  We  ought  not  to  omit  from  even  this  meager 
list  of  Greek  writers  who  lived  outside  of  Greece  itself, 
the  Brothers  Vyzantios,  the  “reviewers,”  whose  Imera^ 
‘  H/xe/aa,  issued  from  Trieste,  seeks  to  review  everything  of 
importance  pertaining  to  Greece,  which  may  appear  in  the 
literary  world. 

But  Athens  herself  is  now,  as  of  yore,  the  intellectual 
center  of  Greece.  Most  of  the  famous  literati  of  this  cen¬ 
tury  have  been  residents  of  the  “  City  of  the  Violet  Crown,” 
and  many  of  these  have  her  for  their  natal  place.  Among 
these  “natives”  we  may  mention  Vlachos — grammarian, 
poet,  translator,  and  lexicographer;  the  poet  Drosinis,  and 
Antoniades  the  translator  and  dramatist. 

Of  course,  we  have  noted  here  only  a  few  of  the  authors 
of  Greek  belles-lettres  and  “lighter  literature.”  No  men¬ 
tion  has  been  made  of  the  writers  of  the  “specialist”  liter¬ 
ature  :  only  the  “  popular  ”  field  has  passed  under  review. 
Indeed,  the  number  of  authors  now  is  legion.  The  skies 
of  Hellas  beam  again  upon  an  intelligent  people,  many 
of  whose  writers  are  not  unworthy  to  follow  in  the  wake 
of  the  mighty  past.  These  literati  are  hampered  by  the 
restrictions  which  fetter  all  authors  who  write  for  a  small 
nation,  and  in  a  tongue  little  understood  beyond  its  own 
borders.  Their  “public”  is  necessarily  a  limited  one; 
their  pecuniary  rewards  are  correspondingly  .small;  and 
their  circle  of  influence  and  appreciation  can  hardly  equal 
that  of  the  popular  writers  of  great  nations  who  have  the 
reading  world  for  patron.s.  Indeed,  many  of  the  best  writers 
of  (ireece  are  hardly  known,  even  by  name,  west  of  the 
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Adriatic.  Rangabe’s  “History  of  Modern  Greek  Litera¬ 
ture”  has  contributed  somewhat  to  the  familiarizing  of  the 
We.st  with  the  New  Greece  and  her  literary  progress. 
Within  the  last  few  months  there  has  also  appeared  an  ex¬ 
cellent  work  among  the  “Lelirbiicher  des  Seminars  fiir 
Oriental i.sche  Sprachen  ”  in  Berlin.  This  work,  edited  by 
Professor  Mitsotakis, — himself  a  native  Greek, — contains  a 
remarkably  fine  collection  of  excerpts,  in  prose  and  in 
verse,  from  the  leading  authors  of  the  present  century. 
Both  the  literary  and  the  vulgar  dialects  are  abundantly 
drawn  upon  in  these  extracts,  and  the  compendium  is  the 
most  complete  which,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  has  yet 
appeared. 

But  the  facilities  for  learning  the  vernacular  of  Greece 
are  daily  multiplying.  Clearly,  as  by  a  beacon,  the  way 
to  ancient  Greek  is  pointed  out  to  us.  The  Philhellenes 
who  would  .see  this  most  perfect  of  languages  preserved  to 
the  general  curriculum  of  higher  education,  along  with  its 
unrivaled  literature,  should  lose  no  time  in  having  the  na¬ 
tive  pronunciation  of  the  living  language^  along  7vith  the 
language  itself  incorporated  into  our  Greek  curriculum. 
Thus  the  perpetuity  of  Greek  in  the  scheme  of  higher 
study  for  the  general  student,  as  well  as  for  the  .sjjccialist, 
will  be  in.sured,.and  the  clamor  for  its  lifeblood  will  be 
forever  hushed. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

IMPROVED  HOMES  FOR  WAGE-EARNERS. 

BY  THE  REV.  JAMES  GIBSON  JOHNSON,  D.D. 

One  of  the  most  serious  among  the  many  problems  of 
the  city  is  that  of  the  housing  of  the  poor.  It  is  a  matter 
that  cannot  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  The  natural  drift 
is  of  the  poorer  people  to  the  poorer  houses,  the  poorest 
people  to  the  poorest  houses,  until  we  have  the  slums.  No 
one  can  have  an  idea  of  the  horror  of  the  slums  until  he 
has  either  visited  them,  or  studied  the  subject  in  the  light 
of  tlie  proper  information.  The  subject  has  so  forced  itself 
ujion  the  attention  of  the  intelligent  politician,  the  guard¬ 
ians  of  the  public  health,  the  patriot  and  the  philanthro¬ 
pist,  that  investigation  has  been  thorough,  and  reports  have 
been  exhaustive  and  graphic.  No  one  of  us  need  be  igno¬ 
rant  to-day  of  “how  the  other  half  lives.”  And  yet,  though 
the  publications  are  many  and  detailed,  they  are  not  read, 
and  many  a  citizen  to-day  fails  to  realize  the  condition  and 
the  need.  But  they  are  forcing  themselves  upon  attention, 
both  because  of  the  persistent  and  increasing  cry  of  the  poor, 
and  because  of  an  intelligent  regard  for  the  sanitary  and 
moral  condition  of  the  city.  Poverty  breeds  crime.  Men  are 
not  only  where  they  are  because  of  what  they  are — they  re¬ 
main  what  they  are  because  of  where  they  are.  That  “  the 
destruction  of  the  poor  is  their  poverty,”  was  the  crystal¬ 
lized  wisdom  of  men  in  the  days  of  Solomon. 

Methods  of  relief  of  every  kind  have  been  tried ;  and  if 
we  have  learned  anything  from  experience,  it  is  that  to 
give  the  poor  man  a  little  money  to  relieve  his  present 
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wants  in  no  way  serves  to  solve  the  problem.  <  The  aid  we 
j(ive  him,  to  be  effective,  must  be  in  getting  him  on  his 
feet  and  in  helping  him  to  earn  his  daily  bread.  Unquali¬ 
fied  almsgiving  usually  perpetuates  the  condition  which  it 
seeks  to  relieve. 

This  principle  applies  as  surely  to  securing  homes  for 
the  poor  as  in  securing  means  to  sustain  life.  Statements 
concerning  the  condition  of  the  slums  in  our  great  cities, 
and  one  city  is  very  like  another,  are  so  common  that  I 
hardly  need  quote  from  them.  Ueneral  Booth’s  “  Darkest 
England,”  Jacob  Riis’  “  How  the  Other  Half  Lives,”  are  fa¬ 
miliar  and  easily  found  descriptions  of  the  slums,  by  which 
multitudes  have  been  roused  to  greater  energy  for  their 
amelioration.  The  City  Council  of  Chicago  as  late  as  last 
December  instructed  the  Board  of  Health  to  inquire  into 
“the  exceptionally  large  amount  of  sickness  now  prevail¬ 
ing  in  the  nineteenth  ward.”  That  report,  dated  Decem¬ 
ber  14th,  was  in  part  as  follows: — 

“  There  are  between  seven  and  eight  miles  of  streets  and 
alleys  which  have  never  been  paved  at  all,  or  from  which 
every  foot  of  paving  has  been  worn  away  or  has  been  car¬ 
ried  away  for  fuel,  or  on  which  the  paving  is  so  worn,  un¬ 
even,  and  dilapidated  that  it  can  be  cleaned  neither  with 
broom  nor  shovel. 

“The  natural  level  of  the  most  densely  populated  area 
is  five  or  six  feet  below  city  grade ;  much  of  this  has  not 
been  filled  up,  and  houses  are  found  four  or  five  feet  below 
the  street  level,  the  floors  often  resting  on  the  earth — damp, 
filth-sodden,  dark,  and  unventilated. 

“  Every  character  of  disease-producing  condition  is  to  be 
found  in  the  habitations  occupied  by  the  sc-called  ‘poorer 
classes,’  who  make  up  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  the 
ward.” 

Quoting  from  “Hull  House  Maps  and  Papers”  the  re¬ 
port  continues : — 
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“  Rear  tenements  and  alleys  form  the  core  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  it  is  there  that  the  densest  crowds  of  the  most 
wretched  and  destitute  congregate.  Little  idea  can  be  given 
of  the  filthy  and  rotten  tenements,  the  dingy  courts,  and 
tumble-down  sheds,  the  foul  stables  and  dilapidated  out¬ 
houses,  the  broken  sewer-pipes,  the  piles  of  garbage  fairly 
alive  with  diseased  odors,  and  of  the  numbers  of  children 
filling  every  nook.” 

“  It  is  customary  for  the  lower  floor  of  the  rear  houses  to 
be  used  as  a  stable  and  outhouse,  while  the  upper  rooms 
serve  entire  families  as  a  place  for  eating,  sleeping,  being 
born,  and  dying.  Where  there  are  alleys,  the  refuse  and 
manure  are  sometimes  removed ;  where  there  are  none,  it 
would  seem  they  accumulate  undisturbed.  In  front  of  each 
house  stand  garbage  receivers — wooden  boxes,  repulsive  to 
every  sense,  even  when  as  clean  as  their  office  will  permit, 
shocking  to  both  mind  and  instinct  when  rotten,  overfilled, 
and  broken,  as  they  often  are.” 

“People  are  noticeably  undersized  and  unhealthy,  as 
well  to  the  average  observer  as  to  the  trained  eye  of  the 
physician.  The  mortality  among  children  is  great,  and 
the  many  babies  looked  starved  and  wan.” 

“  The  Council  order  instructs  and  requires  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  to  take  immediate  steps  for  the  repression 
and  removal  of  such  disease  and  death-producing  conditions 
as  it  has  located  and  ascertained  to  exist  in  the  19th  ward. 

“  It  must  be  obvious  from  the  facts  set  forth  in  this  re¬ 
port  that  the  department  is  unable  to  comply  with  this  in¬ 
struction  and  requirement.  With  its  present  powers  and 
resources  it  cannot  compel  the  paving  of  streets  and  alleys, 
nor  the  filling  up  of  low,  undrained,  disease-producing 
areas,  but  it  should  have  the  power  to  do  so  through  the 
City  Council,  whenever  it  has  demonstrated,  as  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  instance,  that  a  sanitary  necessity  exists  affecting  the 
public  health. 
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“  Although  buildings,  declared  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Health  to  be  unfit  for  human  habitation,  may  be  ordered 
vacated,  in  practice  it  has  been  found  next  to  impossible 
to  secure  such  vacation  without  inflicting  grievous  hard¬ 
ship  on  the  unfortunate  poverty-stricken  occupants.  In 
only  three  out  of  many  attempts  has  the  department  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  vacating  such  unfit  habitations  and  securing 
their  destruction,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  unfit  buildings 
in  the  19th  ward  alone  which  should  be  condemned  and 
destroyed  if  there  were  any  better  shelters  within  the 
means  of  the  present  tenants. 

“  Chicago  is  in  urgent  need  of  modern  tenement-houses 
such  as  other  municipalities  have  found  it  to  their  advan¬ 
tage  to  establish.  They  have  proved  to  be  the  best  agen¬ 
cies  for  reducing  death-rates,  as  well  as  for  checking  the 
growth  of  discontent.  There  is  property  in  the  19th  ward 
that  the  owners  could  put  to  no  better  or  more  useful  pur¬ 
pose. 

“  It  would  be  a  sanitary  measure  of  the  greatest  value 
and  of  far-reaching  influence  if  the  city  should  exercise  the 
right  of  expropriation  for  this  purpose,  so  that  public-spir¬ 
ited  citizens  might  form  Improved  Dwellings  Associations 
similar  to  those  in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and 
elsewhere,  for  the  establishment  of  better  and  cheaper 
homes  for  wage-earners.  These  enterprises  pay,  not  only 
financially,  but  in  the  elevation  of  the  character  of  the  ten¬ 
ants,  the  improvements  in  their  habits  and  modes  of  life, 
their  greater  working  efficiency  resulting  from  better  health 
and  less  sickness,  and  in  their  higher  value  as  citizens.” 

There  are  persons  who  believe  and  declare  that  their 
own  city  has  not  reached  the  crowded  condition  which,  in 
London  and  in  New  York,  has  compelled  these  measures. 
No  two  cities  are  exactly  alike.  It  is  true  that  . the  shape 
of  New  York  on  its  long  and  narrow  island,  lying  between 
the  East  and  North  rivers,  forces  an  unavoidable  conges- 
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tion.  No  city  in  the  world  has  such  density  of  population 
as  New  York  in  its  crowded  wards.  Chicago  is  not  as 
crowded  as  New  York.  It  does  not  need  to  be  half  as 
crowded  to  be  in  a  condition  of  frightful  distress.  Such 
condition  of  distress  does  prevail  in  parts  of  Chicago.  Ex¬ 
amination  has  been  sufficient,  and  reports  are  full  enough, 
to  make  perfectly  plain  the  fact  that  a  decent  regard  to  the 
health  and  the  morals  of  the  city  requires  the  utter  de¬ 
struction  of  some  of  the  places  in  which  families  now  live, 
and  the  erection  of  houses  for  decent,  healthful,  and  orderly 
living. 

There  are  basement  and  cellar  tenements  which  should 
not  be  permitted  to  exist,  where  healthy  and  decent  living 
is  impossible.  Laws  should  be  enforced,  as  in  Berlin  and 
elsewhere,  forbidding  cellars  to  be  occupied  as  places  of 
abode.  Such  law’s  now  stand  on  the  statute-book,  but  are 
a  dead  letter.  Unless  they  are  closed  by  officers  of  the  law 
they  w’ill  remain,  for  the  occupant  cannot  choose  his  local¬ 
ity,  and  the  owner  secures  a  very  large  profit,  estimated 
from  tw’enty  to  fifty  per  cent,  and  sometimes  much  greater. 
It  is  for  his  interest  to  leave  these  wretched  buildings  until 
they  rot,  and  in  the  awful  downward  drift  there  is  always 
some  one  who  must  occupy  them.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  as 
Chicago  is  limited  on  only  one  side,  there  is  room  for  lim¬ 
itless  expansion  on  the  other  three,  and  there  should  be  no 
congested  districts.  But  distance  may  be  as  impregnable 
a  barrier  as  the  Lake.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  every 
family  that  can  be  enticed  or  persuaded  or  compelled  to  go 
to  the  suburbs  should  be  taken  there,  and  there  provided 
for.  Any  scheme  for  the  better  housing  of  wage-earners 
that  does  not  consider  provision  for  suburban  homes  is  vi¬ 
tally  defective.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  multi¬ 
tudes  cannot  go  to  the  suburbs.  It  would  be  utterly  im¬ 
possible  without  lower  fares.  But  when  the  lowest  obtain¬ 
able  fare  is  reached,  time  of  transit  cannot  be  annihilated. 

VOI,.  LIV.  NO.  215. 
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The  laborer  cannot  spend  two  hours  or  .more  a  day  in  get¬ 
ting  to  and  from  his  work.  There  are  multitudes  who  can¬ 
not  live  far  distant  from  their  place  of  labor.  And  there 
are  many  more  who  will  not.  They  have  as  much  right 
to  choose  as  their  rich  neighbor,  and  they  choose  the  city 
as  their  rich  neighbor  does.  They  both  prefer  to  remain 
near  their  club  or  their  lodge,  their  church,  the  places  of 
entertainment,  their  friends,  in  the  crowd.  The  city  itself 
with  its  throng  and  noise  has  charms  for  many  people, 
charms  which  appeal  to  the  very  poor  as  strongly  as  to  any 
other  class.  That  the  cities  are  so  thronged  with  an  in¬ 
creasing  multitude  is  evidence  enough  of  that  fact.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  effort  should  be  made  to  lessen  this  crowd  and 
to  turn  this  current.  Also  effort  should  be  made  to  provide 
for  such  as  cannot  be  turned  from  their  purpose,  or  saved 
from  the  necessity  of  living  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
crowded  city.  Here  they  are,  and  here,  from  all  evidence 
we  now  have,  they  will  remain.  Our  problem  is  to  see 
them  properly  housed. 

It  is  necessary  that  these  enterprises  to  provide  houses 
for  wage-earners  should  pay  a  fair  interest  on  the  invest¬ 
ment,  for  them  to  be  extensive  enough  to  meet  the  need. 
If  our  cities  are  to  depend  alone  upon  benevolence  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slums,  the  outlook  is  not  hopeful.  We 
cannot  be  sure  of  the  expenditure  of  the  large  sums  needed, 
and  there  is  question  as  to  the  effect  upon  the  people  of  re¬ 
ceiving  benefits  for  which  they  do  not  pay. 

But  improved  tenement-houses  can  be  built  and  main¬ 
tained  at  a  profit.  Experiments  have  been  tried  in  many 
cities  in  Europe  and  America  in  building  houses  for  the 
working-people,  until  it  is  now  entirely  established  that 
such  houses  can  be  put  in  place  of  these  wretched  abodes 
of  the  poor,  at  a  profit  to  the  owners  of  five  or  six  per  cent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Labor  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  has  issued  a  special  report  on  “The  Housing  of  the 
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Working-People”  in  which,  in  a  volume  of  five  hundred 
pages,  the  observation  of  a  competent  inspector  in  France, 
Germany,  Belgium,  England,  and  the  United  States,  is 
given.  Ample  maps  and  tables  make  the  whole  subject 
very  clear.  In  July  of  last  year  a  corporation  was  formed 
in  New  York  called  “The  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Com¬ 
pany,”  with  a  capital  of  one  million  dollars.  Its  object,  as 
it  declares,  is  “to  offer  to  capital  a  safe  and  permanent  in¬ 
vestment  at  five  per  cent,  and  at  the  same  time  to  supply 
to  wage-earners  improved,  wholesome  homes  at  current 
rates.  It  will  provide  the  be.st  accommodations  from  the 
point  of  hygiene  and  comfort,  attractive  to  occupants  and 
encouraging  a  transformation  in  the  existing  life  of  tene¬ 
ment  dwellers.  The  intention  is  to  largely  increase  com¬ 
forts  and  sanitary  appliances.”  The  matter  has  pa.ssed  be¬ 
yond  the  range  of  experiment.  P'or  more  than  thirty-five 
years  in  Great  Britain,  and  for  twenty  years  in  America, 
such  improved  tenements  have  been  in  operation.  Mr.  E. 
L.  R.  Gould  visited,  under  appointment  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  forty-nine  enterprises  of  this 
nature  in  European  and  American  cities,  and  found  that 
forty-three  of  them  were  paying  dividends  on  the  capital 
invested  at  ordinary  commercial  rates,  and  three  were  pay¬ 
ing  savings-bank  rates.  Reasons  were  apparent  why  the 
other  three  failed  to  pay.  Does  this  not  compare  favorably 
with  other  investments? 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  in  any  detail  what  has 
been  the  success  in  actually  alleviating  the  wretchedne.ss 
of  this  class  of  persons,  who  cannot  choose  their  locality, 
but  who  must  have  it  determined  for  them  by  their  places 
of  work  and  by  the  cost. 

Mr.  Peabody,  the  American  banker  in  London,  gave  two 
and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  for  the  better  housing  of  the 
poor  in  his  adopted  city.  Model'  tenements  were  at  once 
erected.  In  1893  there  were  five  thousand  and  seventy 
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tenements  created  by  this  fund,  housing  about  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  persons.  The  average  rent  for  these  tenements  of  one, 
two,  three,  or  four  rooms  was  $i.i6  per  week.  There  have 
always  been  applicants  for  them,  in  .some  cases  many  more 
than  could  be  received.  There  has  been  but  very  small 
per  cent  of  loss  by  non-payment  of  rent.  Many  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  made  in  such  structures  since  these  were 
built,  and  the.se  have  been  changed  and  repaired,  but  a 
very  noticeable  le.sseningof  the  death-rate  has  resulted,  and 
there  has  never  been  an  epidemic  among  the  tenants.  The 
fund  has  paid  from  3  /i  t®  3  earnings  from 

the  beginning,  and  this  has  gone  to  increase  the  fund, 
which  is  now  over  six  millions  of  dollar.s.  In  this  and  sim¬ 
ilar  enterpri.scs  in  Engli.sh  cities,  there  is  now  remunerat¬ 
ively  inve.sted  fully  .sixty  millions  of  dollar.s.  In  London 
alone  one  hundred  and  .sixty  thousand  persons  are  enjoy¬ 
ing  homes  in  such  improved  tenements,  while  many  more 
have  been  led  to  live  in  cottages  and  cottage  tenements  in 
the  suburbs.  No  one  can  estimate  the  benefits  that  aecrue 
from  this  work — the  le.s.sening  of  sickness  and  suffering, 
the  le.sseningof  temptation  and  crime,  the  increa.se  of  hu¬ 
man  happiness,  and  therefore  the  incalculable  benefit  of  the 
city. 

Similar  enterprises  have  been  carried  forward  in  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  with  like  results. 

The  leaders  in  “  The  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Com¬ 
pany  ”  are  among  the  wealthiest  and  most  public-spirited 
citizens  of  New  York.  The  Company  will  profit  by  every 
improvement  that  experience  teaches  in  the  housing  of 
wage-earners.  Large  areas  of  land  are  to  be  bought  near 
the  city,  on  which  cottages  are  to  be  built,  which  may  be 
at  last  owned  by  occupants  on  payments  which  now  go  for 
rent  alone. 

The  first  million  dollars  is  now  subscribed,  and  there  are 
already  over  four  hundred  applicants  for  these  suburban 
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homes.  Also  a  block  of  land  has  been  bought  in  the  city, 
on  which  a  building  is  to  be  erected,  which  will  hold  six 
hundred  and  fifty  families.  Every  room  is  to  have  out¬ 
side  light  and  air;  every  apartment  will  have  isolation 
in  its  culinary  and  sanitary  arrangements,  while  opportu¬ 
nity  will  be  afforded  for  the  benefit  of  cooperative  methods. 
The  Company  is  confident  that  it  can  pay  five  per  cent  to 
shareholders,  and  carry  one  per  cent  to  a  fund  for  repairs 
and  improvements,  or  to  the  increase  of  capital. 

The  promoters  of  this  investment  are  rejoicing  over  the 
subscription  of  the  first  million  dollars  as  a  glorious  day  in 
the  history  of  New  York.  They  believe  that  the  capital 
will  rapidly  increase  from  those  who  are  looking  for  a  safe 
investment,  as  well  as  from  those  who  wish  to  use  their 
money  for  the  welfare  of  their  city,  and  they  believ'e  that 
it  is  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  slums. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  conditions  that  limit  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  such  a  movement  to  New  York.  Any  city  w'ith 
over  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  may  profitably  do 
the  same  thing.  Chicago  may  improve  on  it.  A  similar 
corporation  can  find  cheaper  and  more  accessible  land  near 
the  city  on  which  cottages  may  be  built,  which  may  be¬ 
come  the  possession  of  the  occupant  on  payment  of  cost 
and  interest.  Such  payment  may  be  made  in  installments 
running  through  ten  or  even  twenty  years.  Such  arrange¬ 
ment  is  made  perfectly  safe  for  the  Company  by  having 
the  tenant  insure  his  life.  The  policy  is  held  by  the  Com¬ 
pany,  and  the  premium  is  paid  by  it  out  of  the  monthly 
installment.  At  the  end  of  the  p)eriod  the  home  with  the 
life  insurance  is  the  posse.ssion  of  the  tenant.  With  all  this 
the  monthly  payment  may  be  less  than  many  such  w’ork- 
ing-man  is  now  paying  for  his  wretched  abode,  where  his 
children  die,  and  his  own  life  is  a  burden. 

And  for  those  who  still  remain  in  the  city  provision  can 
be  made  in  the  new  tenement-house,  that  benefits  by  all 
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the  teachings  of  experience.  Space  may  be  found  that  now 
is  a  curse  to  its  occupants  and  to  the  city,  on  which  may 
be  solidly  built  a  structure  which,  if  not  fire-proof,  may  be 
on  the  plan  of  “  slow  combustion,”  as  it  is  called.  This 
may  be  four  stories  high,  affording  apartments,  of  one,  two, 
three,  or  four  rooms  each,  where  tenants  may  live  for  less 
rent,  or  surely  for  no  more  rent,  than  they  are  now  paying, 
with  more  space,  and  with  vastly  more  comfort,  safety,  and 
healthfulness.  If  demand  exist,  there  may  be  stores  in 
the  first  story.  Stairs  should  be  of  stone  or  iron  laid  in 
solid  brick  walls,  thus  making  hall-ways  fire-proof  and  eas¬ 
ily  cleaned. 

Experience  of  twenty-five  years  has  led  to  a  knowledge 
of  details  in  such  houses  both  in  the  direction  of  economy 
and  of  fitness.  They  can  be  made  very  attractive  in  their 
architecture.  There  shall  be  no  basement  apartments,  but 
in  the  ample  and  light  cellar  may  be  store-rooms  and  laun¬ 
dry  conveniences  to  be  enjoyed  in  turn  by  occupants.  In 
the  block  may  also  be  all  the  benefit  of  such  cooperative 
industries  as  experience  has  shown  to  be  feasible — where 
prepared  food  may  be  bought  at  cost  prices,  as  bread, 
.soups,  oatmeal,  cooked  meats  hot  or  cold,  to  be  eaten  there, 
or  taken  to  the  apartments.  Then  the  opportunity  exists 
for  every  philanthropic  impulse  of  the  owner  to  find  ex¬ 
pression.  Public  rooms  for  reading,  free  kindergarten, 
baths,  for  entertainments  or  religious  services,  can  be  made 
a  part  of  the  plan. 

The  interior  of  the  block  may  also  be  a  benefit  and  a 
joy,  instead  of  a  horror  and  a  danger,  as  now.  It  may  be 
laid  out  and  cared  for  as  a  garden  and  a  playground  for 
children — a  place  of  healthful  enjoyment  for  the  tenants. 

Now  this  is  not  charity,  it  is  business.  It  may  all  be 
done  as  a  safe  investment  of  capital.  Shares  of  the  stock, 
as  in  New  York,  may  be  as  low  as  ten  dollars,  that  the  ten- 
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ants  themselves  may  become  stockholders,  and  therefore 
interested  in  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  in  way  of  objections  to  such 
schemes  as  these,  that  it  is  the  people  that  make  the  slums ; 
that,  put  them  in  a  palace,  they  would  bring  it  down  to 
their  level ;  and  that,  to  abolish  the  slums,  you  must  first 
change  the  people.'  Whatever  truth  is  in  such  statement 
does  not  destroy  the  fact  that  thousands  of  worthy  persons 
are  carried  downward  by  the  terrible  gravitation  of  poverty, 
and  that  in  the  unclean  and  indecent  conditions  and  vile 
associations  into  which  they  are  forced,  they  at  last  suffer 
in  character.  Poverty  breeds  crime  and  disease  not  alone 
because  of  the  absence  of  the  things  which  money  can  buy, 
but  because  of  the  presence  of  much  that  is  now  unavoida¬ 
bly  associated  with  poverty,  but  which  can  be  separated 
from  it.  If  it  be  possible  for  us  to  remove  from  necessary 
poverty  that  which  makes  it  destructive  of  either  life  or 
character,  we  are  morally  guilty  for  failing  to  do  so,  and 
for  our  guilty  failure  we  shall  surely  be  punished.  Men, 
women,  and  especially  children  often  are  what  they  are  be¬ 
cause  of  where  they  are.  We  can  enforce  upon  the  un* 
willing  a  certain  degree  of  cleanliness  and  regularity  of 
life,  and  we  can  give  aid  and  inducement  to  many  virtues. 
While  we  are  thus  laboring  for  the  welfare  of  individuals, 
we  are  surely  laboring  for  the  improvement  of  the  city. 

I  listened  not  long  since  to  a  clear  and  admirable  paper, 
by  an  eminent  architect,  on  the  beautifying  of  Chicago.  It 
was  an  ingenious  and  elaborate  plan  for  the  improvement 
of  the  entire  lake  front  from  the  river  to  Jackson  Park.  A 
wide  strip  of  land  was  to  be  made  out  in  the  lake,  like  that 
along  the  shore  of  Lincoln  Park,  but  much  wider,  orna¬ 
mented  with  trees,  and  shrubbery,  and  flowering  plants 
yielding  both  beauty  and  fragrance.  Lots  should  be  sold 
in  certain  places  for  dwelling-houses  which  should  be  built 
on  plans  approved  by  the  Park  Commissioners.  They 
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would  add  to  the  beauty,  while  the  price  paid  for  them 
would  cover  the  entire  cost  of  the  improvement.  This  was 
all  with  view  to  adding  to  the  beauty  and  attractiveness  of 
the  city.  But  the  beauty  thus  created,  and  it  would  be 
great,  would  end  at  the  shore  of  the  Lake.  Going  a  few 
blocks  inland  all  the  loveliness  of  the  Lake  would  be  for¬ 
gotten  in  the  unsightliness  and  wretchedness  of  the  slums. 
The  slums  have  no  right  to  exist.  No  city  has  the  right 
to  permit  them  to  remain.  Business  energy,  illumined  by 
a  love  for  our  city,  and  for  our  fellow-men,  will  banish 
them,  and  will  eliminate  from  the  regions  of  poverty  every 
element  of  degradation,  and  the  last  vestiges  of  ugliness. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  IDEA  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD : 

ITS  INFLUENCE  UPON  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING  PEOPLES  IN  THE  PRESENT  CENTURY. 

BY  EDWARD  MORTIMER  CHAPMAN. 

Opportunism  has  always  been  the  rule  of  most  lives, 
and  the  policy  of  most  would-be  leaders  of  men.  We  nat¬ 
urally  are  time-serv'ers,  taking  short  views  of  that  which 
has  been  and  that  which  will  be,  and  striving  to  adapt 
ourselves  as  comfortably  as  possible  to  our  immediate  sur¬ 
roundings  without  overmuch  thought  as  to  the  source  or 
issue  of  them.  Our  efforts,  our  policies,  and  even  our  phi¬ 
losophies  are  scrappy.  We  have  little  time  and  less  pa¬ 
tience  with  the  laying  of  deep  foundations  and  the  toilsome 
search  after  great  principles. 

In  saying  this,  I  am  not  bringing  a  railing  accusation 
against  the  times.  I  am  simply  stating  what  is  natural  to 
us,  as  short-lived  men  of  little  faith,  who  are  very  con¬ 
scious  that  the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work.  We 
are  ever  looking  to  see  if  we  cannot  cut  our  college  courses 
down  from  four  to  three  years;  we  insist  upon  a  common- 
school  education  that  shall  be  “  practical,”  that  is  to  say, 
that  shall  aim  as  directly  as  possible  at  the  getting  of  a 
dollar.  We  do  this  quite  conscientiously  often,  and  it  is 
with  a  similar  conscientiousness,  that  our  historians  devote 
a  lifetime  to  delving  among  records,  our  scientists  to  the 
minutest  specialization  of  research,  our  grammarians  to  a 
single  case  of  the  Greek  article.  But  the  result  of  it  all  is  a 
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sort  of  mental  and  spiritual  shortsightedness  or  strabismus. 
We  lose  onr  taste  and  desire  for  the  large  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  view,  or,  when  we  attempt  it,  our  squinting  vision  dis¬ 
torts  it  woefully. 

I  should  like  to  speak  of  the  danger  that  threatens  us  in 
the  sphere  of  statecraft  from  the  influence  of  little,  preju¬ 
diced,  ignorant,  and  sometimes  debauched  men  who  are 
ever  ])utting  politics  in  the  place  of  statesmanship.  Hut  in 
this  connection  I  can  allude  only  to  the  almost  boastful  con¬ 
tempt  in  which  the  average  politician  holds  the  teaching 
and  authority  of  history,  and  pass  hurriedly  on  to  mention 
the  singular  vogue  of  a  certain  class  of  historico-philosoph- 
ical  writing  to-day.  It  is  lugubrious,  not  to  say  pessimis¬ 
tic,  in  tone.  It  is  sometimes  quite  sensational  in  its  sug¬ 
gestions,  if  not  in  its  definite  conclusions;  and  its  depress¬ 
ing  influences  reach  a  circle  far  wider  than  that  of  the 
mere  readers  of  the  volumes  themselves. 

The  three  instances  that  first  present  themselves  are 
Nordau’s  “Degeneration,”  Pearson’s  “National  Life  and 
Character,”  and  Brooks  Adams’  “  Law  of  Civilization  and 
Decay.”  It  seems  sometimes  as  though  it  were  only  nec- 
e.ssary  for  a  man  to  proclaim  himself  a  pelican  of  the  wil¬ 
derness,  or  a  watching  sparrow  on  the  housetop,  to  win  a 
following  of  eager  disciples  who  vie  with  each  other  in 
their  presages  of  impending  doom.  It  must  be  said,  upon 
the  other  hand,  that  the  world  is  full  of  an  opposition 
chorus  of  chatterers  who  are  just  as  shortsighted,  just  as 
strabismic,  just  as  vociferous,  but  infinitely  more  cheerful, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  ever  hymning  the  praises  of  the  best 
of  all  possible  worlds,  which  needs  only  to  be  let  alone  to 
develop  into  heaven.  The  man  of  poise  and  balance  list¬ 
ening  to  these  contending  voices  may  well  cry  to  each, 
with  King  Lear, 

“  O,  that  way  madness  lies  ;  let  me  shun  that  ”  ; 
though  at  the  same  time,  if  he  be  convinced  that  madness 
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is  liis  doom,  his  choice  of  the  more  cheerful  company  can 
easily  l)e  understood. 

It  is  because  I  believe  that  faith  in  certain  great  and 
eternal  verities  is  the  most  efficient  conservator  of  .sanity 
among  men,  and  ministers  more  directly  than  anything 
else  to  the  clearness  of  their  vision  and  the  justne.ss  of  their 
ultimate  conclusions;  and  further,  it  is  because  the  large, 
calm,  austere  yet  sympathetic,  view  of  the  struggle  of  three 
co:isecutive  generatiens  after  better  conditions  of  life, 
seems  to  give  a  measure  of  encouragement  and  assurance 
to  such  faith,  that  I  venture  to  propose  this  rather  preten¬ 
tious  theme.  I  cannot  help  but  think  that  even  to-day  a 
man  whose  work  must  uecc.ssarily  be  among  the  brick  and 
mortar,  may  be  a  little  cheered  if,  in  a  moment’s  respite, 
his  upward  glance  suggest  to  him  that  there  is  an  Archi¬ 
tect,  and  that  some  day  after  he  is  dust  there  will  be  a 
building — just  what  he  does  not  know,  but  still  a  building, 
wrought  out  according  to  a  greater  plan  than  his  mind  can 
compass. 

.\t  this  point  it  becomes  necessary  to  define  the  theme  a 
little  more  exactly  and  to  .say  just  what  is  meant  by  the 
Idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ciod.  Of  course  the  word  “  idea  ” 
is  used  in  its  Platonic  rather  than  its  Cartesian  sense,  and 
designates  that  type  or  pattern  which,  though  immaterial, 
has  often  one  of  the  realest  of  exi.stences.  Here  it  is  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  partial  and  incomplete  thing,  present  before  men’s 
eyes  and  making  appeal  to  their  con.sciences,  but  undevel¬ 
oped  as  yet.  It  is  not  regarded  as  .synonymous  with  the 
Christian  church,  howev'er  much  correspondence  might  be 
shown  betw'een  the  two.  But  wherever  a  man  has  caught 
something  of  St.  Paul’s  meaning  when  he  wrote  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  not  meat  and  drink, 
but  righteousne.ss,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  (ihost,  and 
has  attempted  to  work  the  meaning  out  in  life,  there  the 
idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  being  realized.  Wherever 
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one  man  has  recognized  the  cogency  of  those  three  great 
possible  blessings,  BiKaioavvr)^  righteousness  or  just  dealing, 
iipf]pr]y  the  state  of  peace  with  one  another  which  should 
characterize  Christians,  and  uot  the  mere  crackling 

of  the  fool’s  laughter,  but  the  joy  and  blessedness  that 
come  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  there  the  Idea 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  has  exerted  an  influence  upon  his¬ 
tory. 

And,  furthermore,  the  theme  is  to  be  limited  to  the  Kng- 
lish-speaking  peoples,  because  they  have  been  so  prelhni- 
nently  the  peoples  that  during  the  past  century  have  put 
their  stamp  upon  the  world’s  activities ;  and  especially,  be¬ 
cause  they  represent  the  race  with  which,  during  this  pe¬ 
riod,  ethical  considerations  have  had  the  largest  place  and 
exerted  the  widest  influence.  Materialistic,  shallow,  boast¬ 
ful,  and  self-complacent  though  the  tone  of  public  feeling 
in  England  and  America  is,  still  England  and  America  are 
the  two  great  nations  most  quickly,  or,  if  you  please,  least 
slowly,  responsive  to  ethical  appeals,  and  to  considerations 
of  human  need.  The  theme  is  further  limited  approxi¬ 
mately  to  this  century,  because  this  century  furnishes  us 
abundant  material  for  suggestion  and  inference,  if  scarcely 
enough  for  the  construction  of  elaborate  argument. 

There  are,  of  course,  certain  most  vital  questions  that  need 
the  far  longer  view.  For  instance,  when  we  hear  men  bewail¬ 
ing  the  tyranny  of  the  commercial  spirit  that  would  make 
gain  of  their  fellows  at  whatev^er  cost  of  suffering,  and  tlie 
apparent  impotence  of  the  Christ  spirit  of  humanity  and 
service  to  make  head  against  it,  it  were  well  to  recall  to 
them  the  centuries  of  struggle  which  Christianity  main¬ 
tained  against  the  old,  inhuman,  but  almost  universal, 
practice  of  plundering  the  shipwrecked.  Before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era  all  shipwrecked  men  were  likely  to  be  treated  as 
outlaws,  and  it  was  only  by  the  .slowest  degrees  that  Chris¬ 
tian  teaching  began  to  tell  upon  the  almost  ineradicable 
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desire  for  plunder.  As  late  as  the  eleventh  century  the 
Duke  of  Brabant  asserted  his  right  to  despoil  all  who  were 
cast  upon  his  coasts.  In  1231,  St.  Louis  of  France  tried 
to  compound  for  this  right  by  a  money  payment,  while  a 
little  earlier  Richard  II.  of  England  had,  “  for  the  love  of 
Lod  and  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  demanded  safety  and 
protection  for  all  shipwrecked  persons  and  their  goods  in 
whatever  land  or  sea.”  The  very  .severity  of  .some  of  these 
ordinances  suggests  the  deep-seated  character  of  the  barbar¬ 
ities  again.st  which  they  were  directed,  and  the  seeming 
hopcle.s.sness  of  ever  banishing  them. 

And  yet,  to-day,  the  vast  lake  and  seacoast  of  the  United 
States  is  fortified  again.st  calamity  by  a  .service  that  in  the 
four  and  twenty  years  prior  to  July,  1895,  had  succeeded 
in  saving  to  its'owners  one  hundred  and  two  million  out  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  million  dollars  of  property 
threatened  with  disaster,  and  out  of  more  than  sixty-seven 
thousand  lives  involved  had  prevented  the  lo.ss  of  all  but 
.seven  hundred  and  fifty.  Thus  in  a  single  instance 
has  the  Idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  touched  a  state  and 
moulded  its  activities  to  the  ends  of  beneficence. 

Or,  to  take  a  very  different  instance.  When  men  de¬ 
spair  of  ever  bringing  any  restraining  influence  to  bear  up¬ 
on  those  appetites  and  passions  whose  indulgence  causes  so 
much  of  the  suffering  of  our  modern  life,  it  were  well 
to  remind  them  of  the  even  graver  problem  that  Plato 
faced.  Plato  speaks  in  his  “Laws”  as  though  he  quite 
despaired  of  ever  finding  any  inducement  that  would 
lead  the  men  of  his  day  to  abandon  practices  that  were 
eating  out  the  very  foundations  of  virility.  He  has  in¬ 
deed  a  faint  hope  that  piety,  and  the  desire  for  honor, 
and  the  love  of  moral  beauty,  may  do  something,  some¬ 
time,  toward  the  abatement  of  these  evils,  if  only  a  way 
can  be  devised  by  which  they  can  be  brought  to  bear,  but 
he  admits  that  it  is  a  romantic  aspiration.  So  far,  we 
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might  suppose  that  Plato  found  himself  just  about  where 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  struggle  with  widespread  immor¬ 
ality,  but  the  moment  that  we  look  a  little  closer  we  dis¬ 
cover  that  he  was  speaking  of  a  whole  class  of  outrageous 
and  unnatural  vices  that  are  scarcely  named  to-day,  and  in 
comparison  with  which  even  the  illicit  relations  between 
the  sexes  seem  almost  venial. 

As  we  turn  to  the  more  restricted  portion  of  our  theme, 
it  is  with  the  wish  that  space  permitted  some  picture  of  the 
social  and  industrial  condition  of  the  Pmglish-speaking 
world  a  century  ago.  But  there  is  room  for  only  two  sug¬ 
gestions  with  reference  to  it, — one  bearing  upon  taxation, 
and  the  other  upon  crime  and  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice.  The  first  seems  like  a  caricature,  but  it  reflects  a  sad 
truth.  “The  school-boy,”  wrote  Sydney  Smith,  early  in 
the  century,  “whips  his  taxed  top;  the  beardless  youth 
manages  his  taxed  horse  with  a  taxed  bridle  on  a  taxed 
road;  and  the  dying  Englishman,  pouring  his  medicine 
which  has  paid  seven  per  cent  into  a  spoon  which  has  paid 
fifteen  per  cent,  flings  himself  back  upon  his  chintz  bed, 
which  has  paid  twenty-two  per  cent,  and  expires  in  the 
arms  of  an  apothecary  who  has  paid  a  license  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  for  the  privilege  of  putting  him  to  death. 
His  whole  property  is  then  taxed  from  two  to  ten  per 
cent.  Large  fees  are  demanded  for  burying  him  in  the 
chancel ;  his  virtues  are  handed  down  to  posterity  on  taxed 
marble;  and  he  is  then  gathered  to  his  fathers — to  be 
taxed  no  more.” 

England  then,  as  now,  stood  in  the  van  of  civilization, 
but  even  in  England  the  law  recognized  two  hundred  and 
twenty-three  capital  offemses,  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  of 
which  dated  no  further  back  than  the  accession  of  the 
Georges.  To  quote  a  rather  popular  authority,  who  is, 
however,  sufficiently  reliable  here,  “If  a  man  injured  West¬ 
minster  Bridge,  he  was  hanged.  If  he  appeared  disguised 
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upon  a  public  road  he  was  hanged.  If  he  cut  down  young 
trees ;  if  he  shot  at  rabbits ;  if  he  stole  property  valued  at 
five  shillings ;  if  he  stole  anything  at  all  from  a  bleach- 
field  ;  if  he  wrote  a  threatening  letter  to  extort  money ;  if 
he  returned  prematurely  from  transportation, — for  any  of 
tliese  offenses  he  was  immediately  hanged.”  It  would  be 
a  truer  statement  of  the  case  to  say  that  the  law  required 
him  to  be  hanged,  and  that  the  officers  of  justice  were 
ready  enough  to  hang  him,  but  that  juries  sometimes  as¬ 
serted  themselves  with  true  Anglo-Saxon  hard-headedness 
and  obstinacy.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  whose  noble  efforts 
finally  resulted  in  a  mitigation  of  the  code,  tells  of  one 
case  in  which  a  woman  confessed  to  the  theft  of  five  pounds 
from  a  house.  Although  it  was  money,  nothing  could 
persuade  the  jury  that  it  was  more  than  thirty-nine  shill¬ 
ings  ;  an  amount  sufficiently  low  to  warrant  a  mitigation 
of  punishment.  The  whole  policy  of  government  appeared 
to  be  that  criminals  and  persons  of  criminal  tendency  must 
be  put  to  death  or  got  rid  of  by  transportation. 

If  we  cross  the  Atlantic  in  the  expectation  of  finding  a 
better  state  of  affairs,  we  discover  a  comparatively  new 
community  whose  statute-books  were  of  course  free  from 
such  disfigurement  as  we  have  just  witne.ssed,  but  whose 
administration  of  justice  was  still  sufficiently  illogical  and 
wrongheaded.  The  laws  with  reference  to  debtors  made 
it  possible  for  “one  indiscreet  compact  to  doom  a  wretch 
to  a  lifelong  confinement”  (Bancroft),  and,  as  late  as  1829, 
it  was  estimated  that  no  less  than  three  thousand  persons 
were  confined  for  debt  in  the  prisons  of  Massachusetts 
alone,  while  the  numbers  given  on  good  authority  for  the 
other  States  are  so  incredibly  large  that  one  is  reluctant  to 
quote  them  without  opportunity  for  more  searching  scru¬ 
tiny. 

There  was  a  practical  admission,  too,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  that  there  were  classes  in  society  who,  as 
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classes,  might  be  properly  exploited  for  the  advantage  of 
other  classes.  Of  course,  France  under  the  old  regime 
worked  out  this  theory  to  conclusions  that  seem  almost  in¬ 
conceivably  bitter  to-day.  But  in  both  England  and  Amer¬ 
ica  there  was  little  enough  respect  for  the  manhood  and 
womanhood  of  the  less  fortunate  strata  in  society.  There 
was  almost  no  feeling  of  public  responsibility  for  those  who 
were  unable  to  care  for  themselves.  Slavery  was  regarded 
in  England  as  one  of  the  foundation-stones  of  colonial  pros¬ 
perity,  and  in  America  as  a  great  vested  right  of  the  South. 
It  was  not  until  1807  that  the  slave-trade  was  abolished, 
and  even  then  the  abolition  of  slavery  itself  seemed  almost 
hopelessly  distant.  But  with  the  self-denying  labors  of 
John  Howard  in  the  latter  half  of  last  century,  there  prom¬ 
ised  to  be  an  awakening  of  a  public  conscience  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  treatment  of  the  dependent  and  the  criminal 
classes.  Howard  himself  was  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  formally  thanked  for  his  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  state  of  the  British  prisons  and  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  he  had  afforded  the  public.  The  Quakers  on 
both  sides  of  the  sea  had  long  been  protesting  nobly  against 
the  iniquities  of  slavery ;  and  as  Howard  laid  down  his  life 
and  his  work  together,  Wilberforce,  Clarkson,  and  Gran¬ 
ville  Sharpe  were  beginning  to  push,  in  and  out  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  the  agitation  which  issued  in  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade ;  while  to  their  success  in  this  endeavor  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  patient  agitation  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  criminal  code — a  task  at  which  he  was 
still  toiling  when  he  died. 

These  facts  are  so  well  known  that  it  may  seem  scarce 
worth  while  to  mention  them.  But  it  is  done  because  they 
were  more  than  mere  isolated  and  factitious  outbursts  of 
humanitarian  sentiment.  They  are  significant  of  a  new 
social  spirit  animating  the  body  politic.  The  world  was 
coming  to  realize  that  in  the  social  and  industrial  realms 
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humanity’s  solidarity  must  be  recognized.  A  new  idea  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  was  making  its  way  into  some  very 
hard  heads.  An  irresistible  feeling  that  men  had  a  right 
to  their  religious  convictions  issued  in  the  emancipation  of 
the  Catholics  from  their  political  disabilities,  and  paved 
the  way  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews.  Men  began  to 
see  that  the  time  had  come  when  a  wider  extension  of  the 
privilege  and  responsibility  of  suffrage  was  imperatively 
demanded.  It  is  true  that  the  passage  of  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832  was  partially  due  to  selfish  ambition  and 
fear,  but  still  the  thing  that  made  it  a  necessity  was  the 
growing  sense  that  men  had  a  right  to  say  how  they  should 
be  governed,  and  who  should  make  their  laws ;  and  that, 
because  they  were  men,  and  not  because  they  were  rich 
or  educated  men.  So,  rationally  enough,  there  followed 
close  on  this  reform  a  larger  sense  of  responsibility  for  the 
dependent,  and  for  those  who,  though  partially  able  to  care 
for  themselves,  were  yet  so  situated  as  to  be  at  almost 
hopeless  disadvantage  in  the  disposal  of  their  scanty  abili¬ 
ties  and  powers. 

In  illustration,  it  is  sufficient  to  cite  the  changed  condi¬ 
tions  that  began  to  surround  the  treatment  of  the  insane. 
The  old  theory  seems  to  have  been  that  if  the  body  of  the 
insane  person  were  not  indeed  the  home  of  a  demon,  it  might 
as  well  be  treated  as  though  it  were,  and  made  as  undesir¬ 
able  a  tenement  as  possible.  Thus  harshness,  not  to  say 
brutality,  became  almost  the  rule.  Even  King  George  III., 
though  his  insanity  was  of  a  mild  and  inoffensive  type,  is 
said  to  have  been  put  in  the  strait-waistcoat,  and  to  have 
been  struck  by  at  least  one  attendant.  If  any  of  you  have 
an  appetite  for  horrors,  I  would  suggest  the  reading  of  Syd¬ 
ney  Smith’s  essay  on  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  which 
appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  soon  after  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry  of  1815.  It  may  be  thought  that  things 
were  better  in  America ;  but  it  is  well  to  remember  that  at 
VOL.  LIV.  NO.  215.  10 
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the  beginning  of  the  century  there  was  “  no  reformatory ; 
no  asylum  for  the  blind ;  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  or  for  the 
insane,”  upon  our  side  of  the  ocean  (McMaster) ;  and  the 
superintendent  of  one  of  the  Massachusetts  State  hospitals 
has  recently  told  me  that,  as  a  boy,  he  could  remember 
homes  in  New  Hampshire  provided  with  a  cage  where  an 
insane  member  of  the  family  was  kept.  It  was  not  until 
1839,  indeed,  that  John  Conolly — a  name  ever  to  be  held 
in  honor — became  resident  physician  to  the  asylum  at  Han- 
well,  and  did  away  forever  with  the  old  regime  of  physical 
restraint  and  abuse. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how,  in  all  this  advance,  very 
imperfect  and  faulty  ideals  of  ‘  righteousnes.s,  peace,  and 
joy’  were  yet  effective  in  bringing  great  influence  for 
good  to  bear.  When  the  Reform  Bill  passed.  Lord  Ash¬ 
ley  was  a  young  man  just  entering  Parliament ;  a  Tory 
too,  who  conscientiously  believed  that  Reform  meant 
revolution  and  the  undermining  of  the  foundations  of  .so¬ 
ciety.  But  wrong  as  we  think  him ;  fancying,  as  he 
seemed  to  do,  that  the  Kingdom  of  Clod  could  only  be 
wrought  out  upon  earth  either  under  the  administration 
of  the  established  church  as  it  then  existed,  or  else  by 
a  second  coming  of  the  Lord  to  make  all  things  new  by 
force  of  his  visible  presence,  he  did  not  he.sitate  to  cast 
all  the  influence  of  his  personality  and  his  position  into 
the  struggle  for  humane  legislation  in  behalf  of  the 
outcast,  neglected,  and  overwrought  classes.  Scarce  any 
one  man  of  this  century  has  succeeded  iu  embodying  more 
of  the  beneficent  spirit  that  must  animate  the  builder  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  than  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  seventh 
earl  of  Shaftesbury.  There  was  .something  that  was  nar¬ 
row,  something  that  was  suggestive  of  unloveliness,  about 
his  life;  and  yet  the  Kingdom  of  God  came  the  nearer  Ije- 
cause  he  lived,  and  the  Idea  of  the  Kingdom  made  itself 
felt  as  a  power  in  the  century’s  history  because  he  yielded 
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himself  to  its  sway.  Contrast  for  a  moment  the  England 
he  found  with  the  England  which  he  left  some  twelve 
years  since. 

In  1833,  to  quote  a  sentence  or  two  from  his  biographer, 
“The  amnsements  of  the  people  were  a  fair  index  of  their 
general  condition.  There  was  universal  rioting  and  ca¬ 
rousal  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide.  Fairs  and  wakes  were 
the  popular  resorts ;  drunkenness  was  the  prevailing  vice ; 
uiichastity  was  fearfully  prevalent ;  and  low-class  dancing- 
saloons  and  still  lower-class  theaters  were  largely  fre¬ 
quented. 

“The  opportunities  for  improving  their  mental  and 
moral  condition  were  very  limited.  The  factory  system 
.  .  .  was  cruel  in  its  oppression.  Mines  and  collieries  were 
worked  in  great  measure  by  women  and  children.  Bakers, 
sailors,  and  chimney-sweeps  were  left  unprotected  by  leg¬ 
islation.  Friendly  societies,  many  of  them  rotten  to  the 
core,  were  the  only  legalized  methods  of  self-help.  Sani¬ 
tary  science  was  practically  unknown.  Education  was  not 
a  right.  Ragged  schools,  reformatory  and  industrial 
.schools,  mechanics’  institutes,  and  workmen’s  clubs  haa 
not  begun  to  exist.  Taxation  was  oppressive  and  unjust. 
Limited  liability,  enabling  working-men  to  contribute  their 
small  capital  to  the  increase  of  the  productive  power  of  the 
country,  was  not  so  much  as  thought  of.  The  f)oor  laws 
were  pauperizing  and  degrading.  .  .  .  The  Compensation 
for  .Occidents  Act  did  not  exist.  The  cheap  literature  of 
the  day  reflected  the  violent  passions  which  raged  on  every 
side.”  ^ 

To  relate  what  the  ideal  of  a  more  perfect  social  life  or¬ 
dered  in  accordance  with  Christ’s  law  of  love,  wrought 
through  the  instrumentality  of  this  one  man,  would  be  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  social  reforms  of  nearly  three-quarters 
of  a  century.  There  is  not  space  to  recount  how  he  pro- 

*  Hodder’s  Shaftesbury,  i.  132. 
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moted  wliat  lias  been  called  the  Magna  Cliarta  of  the  lib¬ 
erties  of  the  insane;  how  he  freed  the  chimney-sweeps 
from  their  practical  slavery;  how  he  rescued  the  little 
children  from  their  overwork  in  the  mills  ;  how  he  stopped, 
in  great  degree,  the  awful  underground  labor  of  women 
and  of  children  under  thirteen  who  had  done  so  much  of 
the  work  in  English  mines ;  nor  how  he  succeeded,  through 
a  life  of  utmost  devotion  and  strenuous  toil,  in  giving  effi¬ 
ciency  to  the  benevolent  instincts  of  a  multitude  of  people 
who  dimly  saw  a  better  way,  but  who  failed  to  walk  in  it, 
for  lack  of  leadership. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  leave  this  portion  of  our  theme 
without  passing  reference  to  two  other  great  advances  of 
the  century  along  lines  suggested  by  an  ideal  of  the  King¬ 
dom.  Most  men  would  smile  if  any  one  attempted  to 
bring  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  under  this  category ; 
for,  if  there  be  one  thing  above  another  that  has  ministered 
to  the  material  advance  of  England,  it  has  been  her  con¬ 
viction  that  she  had  no  right  to  hamper  trade.  We  fancy 
tliat  this  has  been  a  mere  commercial  conviction.  But  we 
forget  the  .story  of  the  repeal.  Cobden’s  ideal  has  been 
thought  to  be  that  of  a  great  commercial  community  mere¬ 
ly.  But  the  thing  that  made  Cobden  one  of  the  prophets 
of  the  century  was  his  outspoken  conviction  that  the  corn- 
laws,  exploiting  as  they  did  one  class,  and  that  a  humble 
class,  for  the  benefit  of  another,  were  unsocial,  and  so  in 
tlie  large  sense  unchristian  and  immoral.  And  it  was  this 
conviction  which  underlay  the  political  necessity  that,  in 
face  of  the  distress  of  1845,  converted  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
brought  Tories  like  Lord  Shaftesbury  to  his  support,  even 
at  cost  of  great  political  sacrifice. 

The  other  reform,  which  is  mentioned  here  the  more 
briefly  because  it  is  so  well  known  to  all,  was,  of  course, 
the  long  agitation  for  the  abolition  of  American  slavery. 
It  is  entirely  true  that  there  is  much  in  the  story  of  it  to 
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convict  the  Christian  church  of  sin.  It  was  but  slowly  that 
she  opened  her  eyes  to  her  great  responsibility  and  oppor¬ 
tunity.  But  none  the  less  it  was  an- Idea  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Ood,  sometimes  very  imperfectly  conceived  and  yet  more 
imperfectly  expressed,  that  sustained  the  unconquerable 
spirit  of  the  abolitionists.  And  it  ought  always  to  be  add¬ 
ed  that  the  Idea  of  the  Kingdom  arose  primarily  from  the 
teaching  of  the  church  herself.  The  word  of  her  Lord  that 
she  had  uttered  carried  with  it  implications  which,  though 
clearly  enough  discerned  by  many  of  those  to  whom  she 
spoke,  she  herself  was  somewhat  slow  to  recognize,  and  to 
which  she  was  quite  too  slow  to  conform  her  practice. 

Having  thus  said  something  of  the  Idea  of  the  Kingdom 
as  a  power  working  for  the  reformation  of  the  social  and 
industrial  life  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  during  this  cen¬ 
tury,  brief  mention  must  be  made  of  the  same  beneficent 
agency  as  it  has  influenced  Politics  and  .Statecraft  on  the 
one  hand,  and  as  it  has  modified  certain  of  our  Intellectual 
and  Ethical  conceptions  upon  the  other.  But  it  will  be 
impossible  t(j  do  more  than  indicate  the  lines  along  which 
such  a  discussion  might  profitably  be  carried  on. 

It  requires  but  the  most  superficial  acquaintance  with 
the  political  history  of  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
to  discern  manifestations  of  a  larger  spirit  at  work  among 
statesmen  and  a  deeper  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  common¬ 
wealth.  We  think  that  we  live  in  an  age  of  corrupt  poli¬ 
tics.  So  we  do.  But  when,  in  the  middle  of  last  century, 
William  Pitt,  afterward  Ivord  Chatham,  became  Payma.ster- 
(ieneral,  it  was  thought  a  marv'elous  thing  that  he  should 
refuse  to  put  into  his  own  pocket  the  interest  accruing 
from  the  vast  sums  that  lay  in  the  bank  subject  to  his  offi¬ 
cial  draft.  Henry  Fox  and  Rigby  took  these  gigantic  per¬ 
quisites  as  a  matter  of  course,  laying  thereby  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  great  fortunes,  and  the  world  seemed  to  think  but 
little  the  worse  of  them  for  it.  So  when  a  subsidy  to  a  for- 
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eij[^n  power  was  voted  duriiij^  Pitt’s  adniinistration  as  vSec- 
retary  of  State,  and  he  refused  to  receive  the  customary 
commission  on  the  transaction,  the  bewildered  prince  who 
was  subsidized  scarce  knew  what  steps  to  take  in  face  of 
such  unheard-of  disinterestedness.  To-day  a  Minister  in 
hhigland  or  a  Cabinet  oflicer  in  America  who  should  be  de¬ 
tected  in  lininj^  his  own  pocket  as  it  was  expected  he  would 
line  it  then,  would  be  discredited  forever.  All  this  is  said 
without  for<^etting  the  present  lamentable  state  of  public 
and  especially  of  civic  ideals.  lint  the  very  fact  that  their 
low  estate  concerns  us,  and  is  thought  fit  subject  for  agita¬ 
tion,  is  a  sign  that  the  Idea  of  Service  instead  of  Profit  is 
slowly  moulding  the  public  conception  of  office.  “To  the 
victors  belong  the  spoils”  is,  as  a  maxim,  discredited  even 
in  its  birthplace  to-day,  and  to  have  discredited  a  maxim 
is  to  have  done  much.  So  it  was  very  well  observed  the 
other  day  by  Mr.  Godkin,  that  the  gigantic  armaments  of 
the  modern  nations  are  supported  nominally  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  peace,  or  at  most  in  those  of  self-defense,  and  that 
none  dares  avouch  a  scheme  of  conquest. 

There  has  been,  too,  through  the  century  a  constant 
growth  in  the  sentiment  of  responsibility  for  dependent  races. 
It  can  be  truthfully  said  that  at  la.st  we  are  honestly  desir¬ 
ous,  as  a  nation,  of  doing  our  best  for  the  Indian  and  the 
Negro,  though  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  discover  what 
that  best  is.  And  he  is  a  very  prejudiced  student  indeed 
who  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  mighty  advance  which  India  and 
Egypt  haV'C  made  under  Ilritish  rule  along  those  lines  that 
promise  .security  and  decency  of  life.  No  Anglo-Saxon 
people  is  ever  entirely  disintere.sted  in  its  treatment  of  those 
who  are  its  subjects.  But  the  day  is  pa.st  when  public 
opinion  will  permit  a  subject  people  to  be  exploited  for  the 
master’s  gain,  as  though  they  owed  duties,  but  had  no 
rights. 

We  find  ourselves  at  present  in  the  mid.st  of  a  .struggle 
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for  larger  comity  between  the  two  great  branches  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  What  does  it  mean  ?  I  am  little 
enough  disposed  to  go  into  raptures  over  the  dim  prospect 
of  perpetual  peace ;  but,  underneath  this  present  agitation 
for  whose  consummation  every  Christian  must  devoutly 
pray,  there  is  a  subtle  though  mighty  force  at  work,  convinc¬ 
ing  men  that  the  old  notion  that  what  one  nation  gained, 
must  always  be  gained  at  the  expense  of  another,  is  anar¬ 
chistic  and  utterly  opposed  to  the  larger  interests  of  society. 
We  are  coming,  too,  under  the  persistent  pressure  of  the  Idea 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  to  recast  our  notions  of  patriotism, 
and  to  make  it  a  holier  thing ;  to  see  that  even  the  nation 
is  not  to  be  the  ultimate  object  of  the  Christian  citizen’s 
service,  although  it  may  be  and  may  remain  the  more  im- 
inediate  object.  Patrioti.sni,  from  the  beginning,  has  al¬ 
ways  been  animated  in  its  attitude  toward  the  world  at 
large  by  .something  of  that  cruelty  of  fear  which,  in  those 
inonients  when  it  gains  the  upper  hand,  always  mocks  at 
the  moral  .sen.se.  The  moral  sense,  held  in  abeyance  to 
selfishness  too  long,  is  coming  to  assert  itself  unmistakably 
in  national  affairs,  and  it  is  in  the  light  of  this  fact  that 
onr  present  effort  after  international  arbitration  assumes  its 
deepest  .significance ;  and  however  shrilly  the  mere  Jingo 
may  vociferate  the  mes.sage  of  his  father,  the  Devil,  he 
must  learn  at  la.st  that  in  the  awakened  moral  sense  of 
Christendom  he  will  eventually  find  a  master. 

It  might  ea.sily  be  shown  that  it  is  an  ethical  considera¬ 
tion  which  underlies  much  that  is  most  powerful,  and  all 
that  will  prove  permanent  in  modern  socialism.  The 
world  at  large  only  dimly  perceives  how  our  intellectual 
and  ethical  notions  are  being  subtly  but  deeply  wrought 
upon  by  the  Idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  righteousness,  peace, 
and  joy.  It  is  telling  upon  our  ideals  of  manhood.  Renan 
thought  a  Christian  society  would  nece.ssarily  be  “so  weak” 
— si  faihle.  But  the  world  resents  any  such  notion  of 
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Christianity  as  that  to-day,  and  has  lifted  up  higher  than 
ever  St.  Paul’s  exhortation,  “Quit  you  like  men;  be 
strong !  ”  There  is  arising  a  new  sense  of  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  wealth  and  the  obligation  to  acquire  an  economic 
understanding  of  its  expenditure.  And  last  of  all,  within 
the  passing  decade,  even  the  so-called  scientific  spirit  has 
come  to  recognize,  at  least  in  some  slight  measure,  that  hu¬ 
mility  and  charitableness  are  necessary  conditions  of  the 
truest  knowledge.  Surely  “this  great  drama  of  Provi¬ 
dence  which  we  call  History  ”  is  worth  our  reverent  study 
as  we  face  the  immediate  and  troublesome  problems  of  to¬ 
day. 

Ill  what  has  gone  before  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
picture  the  marvelous  material  progress  of  the  last  hundred 
years.  Whether  the  riches  we  have  gathered  and  the  eii- 
ergy  we  have  developed  prove  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  later 
generations  must  depend  upon  the  Idea  to  which  these 
things  are  subject.  I  believe  that  the  idea  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  (jod — that  is,  the  Idea  of  a  Society  whose  life  shall 
be  spiritually  and  ethically  as  well  as  materially  complete 
— has,  even  when  very  meagcrly  and  imperfectly  grasjied, 
proved  itself  a  power  of  vast  significance  in  the  world’s 
progress,  and  I  have  striven  to  indicate  roughly  the  place 
of  this  Idea  in  the  life  of  the  century  now  drawing  to  a 
close.  It  has  expressed  itself  under  such  common  forms 
.sometimes  that  in  looking  back  we  mi.ss  it  altogether. 
We  think  we  see  it  in  the  turmoil  of  .some  great  religious 
revival.  But  its  real  coming  is  just  as  often  without  ol> 
servation.  When  such  a  very  material  thing  as  the  first 
big  Plimsoll  mark  was  painted  on  the  hull  of  a  steam.ship, 
it  was  a  sign,  to  those  who  could  read,  that  the  Idea  of  the 
Kingdom  was  at  work  upon  the  lot  of  those  who  go  down 
to  the  sea  in  ships ;  and  that  one  great  commercial  nation 
had  put  itself  on  record  as  decreeing  that  men’s  lives  should 
not  be  bought  for  gold. 
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Nothing  is  more  deplorable  than  the  shallow  optimism 
that  pictures  this  world  as  sailing  over  summer  seas  to 
blessed  isles,  if  only  men  would  believe  it  to  be  so.  Our 
true  progress  does  not  come  in  that  way.  It  is  rather  a 
steadfast  and  courageous  beating  up  against  tempestuous 
winds  and  rugged  seas,  now  to  this  side  and  now  to  that 
of  the  straight  line  we  fain  would  follow ;  sometimes  losing 
on  this  tack,  sometimes  only  holding  our  own  upon  the 
other,  but  gaining  on  the  whole ;  not  able  to  see  it  always, 
except  as  day  after  day  observation  of  our  relation  to  the 
steadfast  things  above  shows  it  to  us.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
story  of  men’s  toilsome  advance,  as  all  unwillingly  and 
timidly  and  partially  they  have  consented  to  become  dwell¬ 
ing-places  of  the  Holy  Ghost, — that  story  that  some  count 
(lull  and  others  call  profane, — is  really  the  most  ineffably 
sacred  of  records.  One  does  not  need  to  have  commission 
to  bring  things  new  and  old  out  of  the  treasure-house  where 
this  record  is  kept,  and  present  them  to  his  fellows.  It  is 
sufficient  to  remind  them  that  the  treasure-house  is  there, 
and  that  the  door  will  open  to  him  who  knocks  with  rev¬ 
erent  hand. 
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ARTICLK  VIII. 

HVOLUTION  THK0RIP:S  and  CHRIvSTIAN 

doctrinp:.' 

BV  THK  RKV.  W.  DOLT.I.AS  MACKKN7-IK,  D.n. 

Thk  word  “evolution’’  has  been  popular  for  little  more 
than  a  generation.  In  that  time  it  has  awakened  the  eii- 
thnsiasni  or  the  dread  of  large  numbers  of  people  who  knew 
little  or  nothing  of  its  previous  history  or  inner  meaning. 
It  has  been  clothed  by  .some  with  regal  authority  over  all 
other  ideas  and  theories  that  ever  occupied  the  attention  or 
guided  the  research  of  the  human  mind ;  and  by  them  has 
been  treated  as  the  key  to  all  mysteries,  the  one  method  of 
explanation  to  which  all  events  and  facts  in  the  hi.story  of 
the  nniver.se  must  submit  and  by  which  their  innermost 
secrets  shall  be  laid  bare.  By  others  this  word  has  been 
feared  during  the.se  thirty  years,  aye,  and  hated  too,  just  in 
proportion  to  the  mystic  delight  which  it  conferred  on  the 
former  class.  Men  have  feared  lest  to  believe  in  evolu¬ 
tion  nece.ssitated  a  denial  of  the  providence  of  God  or  of 
the  reality  of  his  .self-revelation ;  le.st  .some  would  be  forced 
by  holding  this  theory  to  give  up  their  faith  in  Christian¬ 
ity  with  all  the  hopes  of  a  future  which  are  identified  with 
that  faith. 

I. 

We  must  not  yield  to  the  idea  that  evolution  is  an  iso¬ 
lated  dream  of  onr  generation,  that  Darwin  launched  it  up¬ 
on  the  world  on  his  own  authority  for  the  first  time.  The 

'  .\n  address  delivered  before  the  Class  of  1897  at  Oberlin  Theological 
Seminary,  on  the  occasion  of  its  graduation,  May  6,  1897. 
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idea  is  one  which  had  occurred  to  many  of  the  master 
minds  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  Towards  the 
end  of  last  century  it  began  to  attract  and  dominate  the 
thought  of  men  who  were  working  in  very  different  fields 
of  investigation.  On  the  one  hand,  the  great  metaphysical 
schools  of  Oermany  were  full  of  the  conception  of  develop¬ 
ment  or  evolution :  to  see  all  things  as  related  to  one  an- 
otiier,  and  to  read  the  inner  secret  of  those  relations,  was 
their  ambition  and  effort;  to  see  a  concrete  universe  un¬ 
folding  logically  step  by  step  before  his  eyes  was  the  lofty 
ambition  of  every  true  follower  of  Hegel.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  students  of  science  were  working  towards  it  in 
their  strennons  efforts  to  understand  the  relations  of  the 
different  classes  of  plants  and  animals  to  one  another.  The 
great  work  of  classification  had  proceeded  on  certain  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  principles;  but  enornions  difficulties  attended 
the  attempts  of  the  most  acute  minds  to  .state  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  classification  in  a  final  form.  No  form  could  be 
found  that  was  final.  Exceptions  to  every  rule  abounded 
on  cv'ery  hand.  (Tradnally  there  appeared  one  investigator 
after  another  who  dared  to  suggest  that,  perhaps,  .species 
had  not  been  separately  and  directly  created,  but  that  the 
later  forms  of  plant  and  animal  life  could  be  traced  back 
through  intermediate  stages  to  the  earliest.  That  sugges¬ 
tion  was  in  the  air  during  the  first  half  of  the  century.  It 
assumed  an  impressive  and  authoritative  form  only  when 
the  great  work  of  Charles  Darwin  appeared.  The  rea.son 
for  his  great  success  was  that  Darwin  propounded  the  The¬ 
ory  of  Natural  Selection  as  that  which  could  account  for 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  hypothe.sis 
that  all  animal  species  came  originally  from  one  source. 
As  a  further  indication  of  the  e.xtent  to  which  the  minds 
of  men  were  devoted  to  this  problem  and  its  .solution,  we 
may  name  these  two  facts:  (i)  that  the  great  Philosopher 
of  Evolution,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  had  begun  to  dev'elop 
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his  system  several  years  before  Darwin’s  book  appeared ; 
and  2)  that  the  publication  of  Darwin’s  work  was  hurried 
on  by  his  astonishing  discovery  that  another  investigator, 
Mr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  had  worked  out  the  theory  of 
Natural  Selection  on  lines  almost  identical  with  his  own. 

In  yet  another  direction  the  middle  of  our  century  saw 
another  great  scientific  triumph  which  is  of  equal  signifi- 
cance,  perhaps  of  superior  practical  value,  when  compared 
with  the  theory  of  evolution.  This  was  the  discovery  of 
the  correlation  of  physical  forces.  By  this  discovery  it  was 
made  plain,  once  for  all,  that  the  various  physical  forces 
which  hitherto  had  been  supjx)sed  to  be  separate  creations 
are  v’ery  closely  related  to,  and  even  dependent  on,  one  an¬ 
other.  Heat  and  light  and  electricity  are  all  commensura¬ 
ble  with  one  another,  and  ultimately  explicable  as  forms  of 
motion  of  the  molecules  of  various  substances.  The  word 
“evolution”  may  be,  as  yet,  quite  inapplicable  in  tliis 
sphere.  But  I  name  it  here  in  order  to  make  clear  tlie 
fact  that,  behind  the  specific  .scientific  theories  which  reign 
in  different  spheres  of  investigation  in  our  day,  there  is  one 
ideal  which  gave  them  all  their  being.  This  is  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  continuity. 

According  to  this  principle  or  ideal  of  reason,  our  mind 
refuses  to  think  of  any  one  fact  or  event  as  existing  in 
i.solation,  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  universe.  If  Nature 
is  one,  then  all  her  parts  niu.st  be  conceived  as  in  some 
degree  and  fashion  related  to  one  another.  Nothing  is 
alone;  nothing  is  for  itself  only;  but  each  object  of  ex- 
|)erience  has  some  definite  relation,  some  meaning  or  value, 
for  every  other  object  of  experience.  It  is  only  on  this  as¬ 
sumption  that  we  can  think.  To  present  the  mind  with 
a  certain  object  in  Nature,  and  .say  that  this  one  object  has 
been  separately  created  by  the  absolute  power  of  God  is  of 
course  to  stop  any  further  investigation  into  its  origin. 
Thought  cannot  master  or  surmount  the  fiat  of  creation. 
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That  is  an  ultimate  wall  against  which  the  eager  student 
traveler  rattles  his  staff  and  henceforth  feels  himself  a  pris¬ 
oner.  For  example,  if  a  man  believes  that  the  various  spe¬ 
cies  of  animals  were  all  directly  created  by  the  absolute 
power  of  God,  he  must  believe  that  this  is  true  of  the  thirty 
different  species  of  crow  which  are  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  He  may  henceforth  observe  their  habits,  in¬ 
vestigate  their  anatomy,  if  he  will ;  but  he  cannot  ask. 
Why  are  they  so  like  one  another,  and  yet  so  different? 
There  is  only  one  answer  possible  to  him.  They  are  so 
just  because  they  were  made  so,  and  you  cannot  from  them 
find  out  any  other  reason,  why  they  are  made  so.  That 
could  only  be  known  by  a  direct  revelation  of  his  reasons 
which  might  be  given  by  their  Creator.  But  consider  these 
thirty  species  of  crow  as  having  taken  their  place  in  the 
history  of  Nature,  as  forming  part  of  that  history,  as  ex¬ 
plicable  in  the  matter  of  their  habits,  colors,  organs,  etc., 
by  means  of  that  history,  and  at  once  a  limitless  field  of 
investigation  and  an  alluring  hop)e  is  held  out  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  Nature.  By  placing  them  in  a  relation  of  continu¬ 
ity  with  the  facts  of  Nature  which  preceded  and  accompa¬ 
nied  their  appearance  upon  the  scene  of  life,  you  make 
that  appearance  a  subject  of  possible  investigation  and  at 
least  partial  explanation.  This  is  the  task  of  every  biolo¬ 
gist  in  our  day.  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  one  man  who 
is  working  upon  the  problems  of  plant  or  animal  life  who 
does  not  deliberately  aim  at  thus  following  out  the  ideal 
of  the  Principle  of  Continuity. 

Now  Evolution  is  the  name  given  in  the  world  of  sci¬ 
ence  to  the  theory  that  all  forms  of  life  are  thus  historical- 
ly  related  to  one  another.  They  have  evolved.  They  have 
reached  their  present  forms  throughout  the  world  through 
a  long  series  of  transformations  from  that  first  form  which 
was  assumed  by  living  matter,  whatever  it  was,  and  how¬ 
ever  it  came  to  be.  Evolution,  as  a  strict  scientific  term, 
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says  nothing  as  to  whether  there  has  been  progress  or  not. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  is  called  “  degeneration  ”  from  a 
higher  to  a  lower  is  as  truly  evolution  as  development  from 
a  lower  to  a  higher  form  of  life.  All  that  science,  strictly 
so  called,  is  concerned  with  is  the  relation  of  continuity 
which  subsists  between  each  successive  stage  of  Nature’s 
history  and  its  predecessors. 

Now  the  chief  reason  why  the  doctrine  of  evolution  has 
awakened  so  much  dislike  and  dread  is  that,  if  this  princi¬ 
ple  is  consistently  carried  out,  then  man  must  be  included 
in  the  process  of  evolution.  His  animal  nature  must  stand 
in  a  relation  of  continuity  with  the  animal  world.  It  is  for 
this  reason  chiefly  that  some  people  to  this  very  hour  con¬ 
test  the  theory  of  evolution  ;  it  is  for  this  reason  that  others 
come  forth  to  assert  that,  because  it  is  true,  we  must  forth¬ 
with  recast  our  whole  theology ;  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
yet  others  .say,  they  cannot  .see  their  way  to  accept  any  the¬ 
ology  whatsoever. 

Npw,  in  order  to  proceed  carefully  in  this  matter,  it  is 
necessary  to  say,  //Vj/,  that  the  evidence  appears  to  be  over¬ 
whelming,  that  man’s  physical  nature  does  stand  in  a  rela¬ 
tion  of  historical  continuity  with  the  animal  world.  No 
amount  of  protests  about  man’s  powers  as  a  rational  being, 
or  about  his  ethical  or  religious  capacities,  no  amount  of 
humorous  or  defiant  inquiries  regarding  the  mi.ssing  link, 
no  amount  of  appeals  to  the  account  of  creation  in  Gene¬ 
sis,  which  is  a  religious  document,  can  possibly  overthrow 
the  force  of  this  ever-accumulating  evidence,  that  man  is 
thus,  on  the  side  of  his  physical  nature,  related  by  natural 
descent  to  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation.  The  evidence, 
which  can  be  scanned  in  any  book  that  deals  professedly 
with  the  subject,  is  positive  and  abundant.  Those  who  op¬ 
pose  the  idea  of  any  historical  connection  whatever  between 
man  and  the  animals  cannot  do  so  on  general  principles. 
That  is  to  court,  and  perhaps  to  confess,  defeat.  They 
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must  meet  that  mass  of  evidence  by  presenting  some  other 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  adduced  therein  which  shall 
satisfy  man’s  reason  more  fully  than  this  theory.  Until 
that  is  done,  it  must  be  held  that  some  form  of  evolution 
has  taken  place  in  which  the  human  body  was  gradually 
formed  out  of  preceding  stages  of  animal  existence. 

In  the  second  place,  no  one  theory  of  evolution  has  yet 
been  developed  which  can  be  said  finally  and  fully  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  causes,  stages,  and  manner  of  the  growth  of  spe¬ 
cies  from  species.  Darwin  began  by  laying  almost  exclu¬ 
sive  emphasis  upon  Natural  Selection,  and  later  added  cer¬ 
tain  significant  modifications,  including  that  of  sexual 
selection.  But  at  present  the  scientific  world  is  full  of 
most  powerful  disputants  regarding  the  fundamental  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  evolutionary  process  and  their  relation  to  one 
another.  There  are  those  who,  like  Weismann  and  Alfred 
Russel  Wallace,  stoutly  maintain  that  the  theory  of  Nat¬ 
ural  Selection  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  account  for  practical¬ 
ly  all  the  problems  of  the  evolution  of  species.  But  they 
are  met  by  an  apparently  increasing  number  of  men  who, 
while  giving  Natural  Selection  a  position  of  great  impor¬ 
tance,  would  add  to  it  the  operation  of  other  forces  or  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  some  of  whom  would  very  profoundly  modify 
the  essential  features  of  Natural  Selection  itself.  The  three 
main  elements  in  the  process  of  Natural  Selection  are:  (i) 
the  tendency  of  all  offspring  to  vary  from  their  parents  in 
more  or  less  minute  and  numerous  characteristics ;  (2)  the 
tendency  of  such  to  transmit  their  variations  to  their  own 
offspring ;  and  (3)  the  action  of  the  surrounding  forces 
which  encircle  the  life  of  each  generation  of  animals. 
These  forces  tend  to  destroy,  prior  to  maturity,  all  such 
offspring  as  have  variations  which  are  less  adequately  re¬ 
lated  to  their  environment. 

Now  the  real  nature  and  influence  of  each  of  these  fac¬ 
tors  in  Natural  Selection  is,  as  I  have  said,  at  present  a 
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matter  of  earnest  investigation  and  much  dispute.  To 
Darwin  these  factors  presented  themselves  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  naive  fashion.  He  was  indeed  troubled  about  the 
causes  of  variation,  and  did  argue  with  some  critics  regard¬ 
ing  the  influence  of  environment  on  organisms  which  reach 
maturity.  But  he  died  when  the  real  battle  over  these  fac¬ 
tors  of  his  famous  theory  was  yet  in  its  earliest  stages.  No 
layman  like  myself  can  as  yet  dare  to  say  how  the  cam¬ 
paign  is  moving.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  looks  as  if,  on 
the  whole,  the  tendency  is  very  strong  to  emphasize  what 
the  late  Dr.  Janies  Croll  called  the  determination  of  forces, 
and  not  mere  forces,  as  the  cause  of  evolution.  This  de¬ 
termination  of  forces  may  lead  to  the  idea  that  chance  has 
not  played  that  godlike  function  in  the  process  of  building 
up  nature  which,  alas,  Darwin  himself  so  constantly  em¬ 
phasized;  for  if  the  real  origin  of  evolution  is  not  the  mere 
forces,  but  their  arrangement  or  determination,  the  idea 
becomes  almost  irresistible,  that  there  must  be  a  determ¬ 
iner  behind  them,  whose  plan  is  being  realized. 

But  now,  in  the  third  place,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
a  theory  of  evolution  must  necessarily  mean  that  the  higher 
forms  of  existence  are  wholly  derived  from  the  lower.  No 
doubt  this  is  the  hasty  conclusion  to  which  some  have  run. 
Haickel  may  insist,  almost  vauntingly,  on  the  notion  that 
now  it  is  scientifically  established,  that  all  forms  of  animal 
life  and  rational  existence  can  be  traced  back,  step  by  step, 
till  at  last  all  their  elements  are  found  to  have  originated 
only  in  some  primeval  matter  and  motion.  But  of  course 
that  is  not  a  necessary  deduction  from  the  theory  of  evo¬ 
lution,  nor  from  the  principle  of  continuity.  I  am  afraid 
that  here  it  is  my  duty  to  criticise  the  definition  (rf  evolu¬ 
tion  which  has  been  given  by  Professor  Le  Conte,  and 
which  is  being  championed  by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  as  if  it 
were  the  final  and  unexceptionable  form  in  which  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  evolution  is  to  be  defined.  According  to  that  def- 
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inition,  evolution  is  “  continuous  and  progressive  change 
by  means  of  resident  forces.”  Now  that  phrase  “by  means 
of  resident  forces”  is  one  to  which  exception  of  the  most 
serious  kind  must  be  taken.  I  am  aware,  of  course,  that 
both  Professor  Le  Conte  and  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  are  earnest 
and  true  defenders  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  They  both  are 
Theists,  and  teach  that  all  force  ultimately  has  its  source 
in  God.  Indeed  Dr.  Abbott  speaks  in  the  most  absolute 
terms  of  God  as  the  only  Force.  But  in  that  definition  of 
evolution  no  man  of  science  would  understand  by  the 
phrase  “  by  means  of  resident  forces,”  this,  that  God  is  con¬ 
tinually  pouring  the  energies  of  his  Divine  will  into  creat¬ 
ed  forms  and  carrying  them  forward  to  their  further  devel¬ 
opment.  Any  man  of  science  would  understand  that  defi¬ 
nition  to  mean,  that  the  evolution  of  any  form  of  life  takes 
place  wholly  by  means  of  the  forces  already  resident  in  the 
forms  of  existence  which  had  been  realized  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  stages  of  history.  That  is  a  phrase  which  Haeckel  or 
any  other  vigorous  materialist  would  employ.  It  must 
mean,  on  a  complete  survey  of  the  whole  evolutionary  po¬ 
sition,  that  the  various  stages  have  been  carried  through  by 
means  of  forces  which  were  resident  in  the  first  stage  of 
all.  Away  back  at  the  beginning  of  time,  God,  the  one 
Force,  did  somehow  bring  into  being  the  earliest  forms  of 
matter  with  resident  forces.  The  interaction  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  portions  of  this  primeval  matter  did,  by  continuous  and 
progressive  changes,  result  in  the  production  of  all  later 
forms  of  existence,  including  life  and  consciousness,  reason 
and  conscience.  That  is  a  theory  of  evolution  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  false,  and  which  would  be  repudiated  by  some 
of  the  leading  physicists  and  naturalists  of  our  day. 
Doubtless  the  motive  for  the  use  of  those  words  “by  means 
of  resident  forces  ”  has  been,  the  desire  to  preserve  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  continuity.  It  has  been  feared  by  Professor  Le 
Conte  that,  unless  we  can  suppose  that  in  the  later  stages 
VOL.  LIV.  NO.  215. 
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of  history  no  forces  are  manifested  in  addition  to  those 
which  constituted  the  visible  universe  in  its  earlier  stages, 
then  onr  scientific  ideal  is  unrealized,  the  principle  of  con¬ 
tinuity  is  broken,  and  evolution  is  not  seriously  accepted. 

Now  on  this  point  let  me  appeal  to  three  men  whose 
scientific  instincts  and  powers  have  given  them  a  promi¬ 
nent  place  in  our  generation.  Professors  Stewart  and  Tait, 
in  their  little  work  entitled  “The  Unseen  Universe,”  say: 
“Continuity,  in  fine,  does  not  preclude  the  occurrence  of 
strange,  abrupt,  unfore.seen  events  in  the  history  of  the 
universe,  but  only  of  such  events  as  must  finally  and  for¬ 
ever  put  to  confusion  the  intelligent  beings  who  regard 
them.’”  And  again :  “We  believe  that  an  e.xtension  of 
j)urely  .scientific  logic  drives  us  to  receive  as  quite  certain 
the  occurrence  of  two  events  which  arc  as  incomprehensi¬ 
ble  as  any  miracle;  these  are:  the  introduction  of  visible 
matter  and  its  energy,  and  of  visible  living  things  into  the 
universe.”  '^  A  still  more  powerful  opponent  of  this  theory 
of  “resident  forces”  will  be  found  in  the  great  codiscov¬ 
erer  with  Darwin  of  the  principle  of  Natural  Selection,  and 
one  of  its  most  consistent  e.xpounders  and  defenders,  viz., 
Mr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace.  He  maintains  that  “  there  are 
at  least  three  .stages  in  the  development  of  the  organic 
world  when  .some  new  cause  or  power  must  nece.ssarily 
have  come  into  action.”  Ob.serve,  he  does  not  .say  “exi.st- 
eiice,”  but  “action.”  The  three  .stages  of  history  on  which 
Mr.  Wallace  concentrates  attention  are,  “the  change  from 
inorganic  to  organic,  when  the  earliest  vegetable  cell,  or 
the  living  protoplasm  out  of  which  it  arose,  first  appeared.” 
The  next  stage  he  calls  “still  more  marvelous.  It  is  the 
introduction  of  sen.sation  or  consciousness,  constituting  the 
fundamental  distinction  between  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms.”  “The  third  stage  is  the  existence  in  man  of  a 
number  of  his  most  characteristic  and  noblest  faculties, 
•The  Unseen  Universe  (Ed.  of  1886),  p.  88.  Ibid.,  p.  ii. 
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those  which  raise  him  furthest  above  the  brutes,  and  open 
up  possibilities  of  almost  indeliiiite  advancement.”  Now 
Mr.  Wallace  maintains  that  “this  involves  no  necessary 
infraction  of  the  law  of  continuity  in  physical  or  mental 
evolution ;  whence  it  follows  that  any  difficulty  we  may  find 
ill  discriminatinj^  the  inorganic  from  the  organic,  the  lower 
vegetable  from  the  lower  animal  organisms,  or  the  higher 
animals  from  the  lowest  types  of  man,  has  no  bearing  at 
all  upon  the  question.  This  is  to  be  decided  by  showing 
that  a  change  in  essential  nature  (due,  probably,  to  causes 
of  a  higher  order  than  those  of  the  material  universe)  took 
place  at  the  several  stages  of  progress.”  ‘ 

It  is  not,  then,  in  the  interests  first  of  all  of  theology, 
that  one  condemns  the  use  of  the  phrase  “by  means  of  res¬ 
ident  forces,”  in  the  definition  before  ns.  Criticism  of  it 
must  be  primarily  based  upon  the  simple  fact,  that  science 
has  done  absolutely  nothing  to  throw  a  bridge  aeross  those 
mysteries  by  proving  that  life  aro.se  from  the  non-living, 
and  the  .sentient  from  the  vegetable  world,  without  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  what  Mr.  Wallace  calls  “a  new  cause.”  It  is  the 
most  authoritative  dicta  of  the  philo.sophy  and  science  of 
our  own  day  which  make  that  phrase  impossible  for  tho.se 
who  would  be  careful  as  well  as  courageous  in  their  think¬ 
ing,  and  who  shrink  in  a  matter  of  such  moment  as  the 
definition  of  evolution,  from  overstepping  the  actual  attain¬ 
ments  of  actual  investigation.  It  ought  to  be  made  clear, 
that  the  defense  of  that  definition  can  be  carried  out  only 
by  an  appeal,  not  to  scientific  results,  but  to  philosophical 
principles.  Indeed,  one  of  the  great  difficulties  encountered 
by  .serious  thinkers  on  this  subject  at  present  is  the  ten¬ 
dency  manifested  in  various  directions  to  erect  a  philoso¬ 
phy  of  the  universe  under  the  term  “  evolutionary,”  and  to 
defend  it  on  the  ground  that  it  is  demanded  by  science. 
But  we  must  be  all  the  more  careful  to  discriminate  be- 
*  Darwinism  (1889),  pp.  474-476. 
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tween, the  actual  results  of  scientific  investigation; 
second.,  the  general  hypotheses  regarding  nature  which  un¬ 
derlie  scientific  processes;  and,  third,  the  theories  of  phi¬ 
losophy  regarding  the  ultimate  nature  and  principles  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  reality  as  such.  There  are  various  definitions 
and  theories  promulgated  to-day  under  the  name  “Involu¬ 
tion,”  including  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
and  the  definition  of  Professor  Le  Conte,  as  if  they  were  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  results  or  demanded  by  the  hypotheses  of 
science,  which  are  at  bottom  examples  of  metaphysical 
philosophy,  pure  and  simple,  and  are  to  be  discussed  and 
judged  as  such. 

There  are  two  other  remarks  which,  at  the  risk  of  being 
tedious,  I  .should  like  to  make  upon  this  point.  First,  the 
principle  of  continuity  does  not  of  itself  demand  that  no 
new  can.se  shall  be  conceived  as  having  entered  into  the 
hi.story  of  the  universe.  That  is  an  a.ssnmption  which  in¬ 
ductive  science  dare  not  make.  It  does  not  a.s.sert,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  in  a  world  of  physical  forces  either  no  new 
force  like  life  shall  appear;  or  if  it  does  appear,  it  mn.st  be 
wholly  cau.sed  and  explained  by  the  forces  which  already 
exist.  That  appears  to  be  the  conception  of  continuity 
present  to  the  minds  of  the  defenders  of  that  definition. 
Now  the  principle  of  continuity  will  be  abundantly  satis¬ 
fied  if  it  is  shown,  that  when  new  causes  appear,  each  takes 
up  and  uses  as  its  material  or  basis  of  operation  the  forces 
already  exi.stent,  modifying  their  action  only  so  far  as  may 
be  nece.ssary  in  giving  them  new  uses.  Thus  does  life 
stand  to  inorganic  matter ;  thus  does  animal  consciousne.ss 
stand  to  organism  ;  thus  does  conscience  and  rea.son  stand 
to  the  animal  consciousness.  It  is  in  each  case,  to  use  Mr. 
Alfred  Ru.ssel  Wallace’s  illustration,  like  “  the  change  that 
takes  place  in  the  curve  in  which  a  body  is  moving  when 
the  application  of  some  new  force  causes  the  curve  to  be 
slightly  altered”  (p.  476).  There  is,  therefore,  a  continuity 
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both  real  and  majestic,  which  connects  the  earliest  move¬ 
ments  of  whatever  forms  of  matter  began  the  universe, 
even  with  the  use  which  our  most  recent  poet  or  preacher 
has  made  of  his  brain  in  the  fashioning  of  lofty  ideals  or 
the  stimulation  of  redemptive  labors. 

Hut  this  leads  to  the  second  observation.  The  theory  of 
evolution,  which  is  that  each  event  or  fact  in  Nature  is  re¬ 
lated  continuously  with  all  preceding  events  or  facts,  is,  as 
a  theory  of  science,  limited  to  historical  events  or  concrete 
phenomena.  It  is  not  directly  concerned  with  what  I  may 
call  the  ultimate  elements  of  the  phenomenal  world.  The 
investigation  of  the  nature  or  relations  of  physical  forces 
is  the  work  of  evolutionary  science,  but  the  problem  as  to 
what  force  is,  belongs  to  metaphysics:  the  investigation  of 
living  things  is  the  work  of  evolutionary  science,  but  the 
problem  as  to  what  life  is,  will  probably  remain  in  the 
sphere  of  metaphysics :  the  investigation  of  the  thoughts, 
emotions,  and  experiences  of  the  human  mind  belongs  to 
evolutionary  science,  but  the  problem  as  to  what  consti¬ 
tutes  knowledge  or  experience  in  general  is  tlie  funda¬ 
mental  work  of  metaphysics. 

It  is,  I  hope,  evident  from  what  I  have  said  thus  far, 
that,  while  evolution,  in  the  domain  of  biology,  has  made 
v:ist  strides  in  proving  that  the  history  of  all  organic  forms 
is  a  continuous  history,  and  that  man’s  physical  nature  is 
involved  in  it,  yet  that  there  is  much  disagreement  of  opin¬ 
ion,  even  among  the  leaders  of  science,  as  to  the  principle 
under  which  this  ev’olution  has  taken  place.  Further  we 
have  seen  how  dangerous  it  is  to  erect  a  scientific  theory, 
which  does  its  work  in  a  prescribed  sy.stem  of  concrete  ex¬ 
istence,  into  a  philosophy  which  covers  all  spheres  with  an 
identical  formula.  The  fact  is  that  many,  even  competent 
theologians,  are  confused  by  the  fact  that  Darwin  and  Spen¬ 
cer  both  use  the  word  “evolution.”  They  forget  that, 
while  Darwin  uses  it  for  the  most  part  as  a  term  of  natural 
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science,  Spencer  uses  it  as  a  term  of  philosophy;  while  the 
one  uses  it  to  explain  the  dev'elopinent  of  individual  forms 
of  existence  in  Nature,  the  other  uses  it  to  explain  also  our 
very  consciousness  of  existence,  and  makes  it  the  keystone 
of  reality.  It  is  possible  to  be  an  evolutionist  such  as  Mr. 
Alfred  Rn.s.sel  Wallace,  and  yet  not  an  evolutionist  such  as 
Mr.  Herbert  vSpencer, — possible  to  believe  that  Natural  Se¬ 
lection  accounts  for  the  various  species  of  plant  and  animal 
life  and  yet  to  deny  that  we  are  bound  to  accept  the  philo- 
.sophical  theory,  that  all  things  have  come  to  be  as  they  are 
from  some  primeval  condition  of  matter  by  means  of  “res¬ 
ident  forces.” 

II. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  general  acceptance  of  a  the¬ 
ory  of  evolution  will  exert  a  more  or  le.ss  extensive  influ¬ 
ence  upon  Chri.stian  doctrine.  For  Chri.stian  theology  is  not 
an  abstract  theory  of  an  abstract  world ;  it  also  is  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  experience ;  it  also  is,  in  part,  an  attempt  sci¬ 
entifically  to  investigate  certain  ranges  of  hi.story  and  to 
state  their  .significance  in  regard  to  man’s  nature,  relations, 
and  de.stiny.  Hence  any  alteration  in  onr  view  of  the 
meaning  of  history  as  a  whole,  or  of  the  historical  relations 
of  man  to  nature,  may  be  expected  to  alter  or  modify  our 
conceptions  of  the  meaning  of  man’s  hi.story.  And  truly 
the  air  has  been  filled  for  five  and  twenty  years  with  the 
voices  of  tho.se  who  have  attained  certainty  in  this  regard. 
The  tumult  has  not  yet  subsided.  The  ho.sts  of  the  assured 
are  .still  at  war  with  one  another,  and  I  much  hesitate  to 
risk  the  intoxication  of  battle.  Hut  certain  things  do  be¬ 
gin  to  grow  somewhat  clear,  and  these  it  may  be  useful  to 
state. 

In  the  first  place,  the  spirit  of  the  evolution  theory  has 
produced  an  enormous  effect  in  the  region  of  religious  his¬ 
torical  investigation.  Many  results  which  have  been  at- 
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tainecl  there  are  now  beyond  dispute.  The  world  of  the- 
olo^y  has  been  penetrated  and  illutnined  by  what  is  called 
the  historical  spirit  or  method.  It  recognizes  now  with  the 
utmost  frankness,  that  all  religion,  including  the  religion 
of  revelation,  has  had  a  history ;  that  that  history  has  been 
continuous,  and  that  its  successive  forms  must  be  investi¬ 
gated  in  their  mutual  relations.  Hence  it  is  that  we  now 
liave  the  science  of  Comparative  Religion.  This  science 
has  made  it  plain  that  the  religions  of  the  world,  even  in 
their  poorest  and  darkest  forms,  are  no  longer  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  wholly  false  and  disgraceful  and  useless  facts 
which  they  appeared  to  former  generations  to  be.  They 
have  had  some  function  in  history,  some  power  over  man. 
This  function,  this  power,  must  be  studied  and  described, 
that  we  may  understand  both  man  in  his  attitude  towards 
God,  and  God  in  his  relations  to  the  heathen  world.  The 
whole  method  and  spirit  in  which  evangelical  scholars 
work  at  this  matter  of  man’s  religious  history  and  its  sig¬ 
nificance  is  the  fruit  of  that  general  attitude  of  mind  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  word  “evolutionary.” 

Within  the  Christian  religion  it  is  now  recognized  that 
there  has  been  a  continuous  history  both  of  doctrine  and 
of  institutions.  The  religion  of  revelation  has  its  place  in 
history,  which  means  that  it  has  had  stages,  development, 
evolution.  Abraham  did  not  see  Christ’s  day  in  the  same 
sense  and  degree  in  which  John  and  Peter  saw  it,  or  you 
and  I  see  it  to-day.  But  he  saw  the  first  rays  of  its  dawn, 
and  from  Abraham’s  day  to  John  and  Peter  and  Paul  the 
religion  of  revelation  had  a  prolonged  and  continuous 
growth.  The  history  of  this  growth  will  describe  its  mov’e- 
ments,  its  varieties  of  degree  and  method,  its  positive  rela¬ 
tions  to  man’s  nature  and  the  general  history  of.  the  race. 
How  and  when  revelation  took  its  place  in  history,  and  how 
from  that  moment  of  its  first  beginning  it  has  molded  the 
fortunes  of  men  and  the  character  of  human  experience, 
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according  to  its  own  inherent  character  and  tendency,  is 
all  a  matter  of  historical  investigation.  That  investigation 
has  undoubtedly  been  made  more  intelligent,  more  thor¬ 
ough,  more  fruitful,  during  the  past  two  generations,' than 
in  any  earlier  period :  and  this  triumphant  work  has  been 
the  result  of  that  historical  spirit  or  method  which  is  part 
of  the  “sphere  of  influence”  of  the  idea  of  evolution.  The 
religion  of  revelation  did  not  end  with  the  Apostles,  it  then 
passed  into  a  new  form,  resulting  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Christian  church.  That  too  has  had  a  history.  The 
doctrines  and  institutions  of  Christendom  have  in  a  very 
real  sense  evolved.  You  can  trace  them  from  the  seed  to 
the  seedling,  thence  to  the  fullgrown  tree,  and  to  the  fruit 
which  ripens  thereon  for  weal  or  w'oe  to  man.  There  are 
to-day  hundreds  of  highly  trained  specialists  who  are  at 
work  upon  this  piece  of  evolution  with  the  same  patience, 
skill,  and  spirit  which  are  manifested  by  the  biologist  or 
the  physicist. 

Manifestly  this  kind  and  extent  of  work  cannot  be  done 
without  producing  considerable  effects  upon  our  under¬ 
standing  and  formulation  of  specific  Christian  doctrines. 
These  doctrines  have  always  been  described  and  stated  in 
the  light  of  their  history  and  of  their  actual  influence  ujxin 
the  men  who  lived  in  the  presence  of  revelation ;  and  hence 
the  restatement  of  their  history  may  be  expected  to  lead  to 
a  restatement  of  their  nature.  This  is  being  attempted  all 
around  us  to-day,  and  the  result  is  bizarre  and  bewildering. 
Clearness  will  no  doubt  gradually  come  out  of  the  present 
confusion.  But  no  thinker  seems  yet  to  have  attained  that 
standpoint  from  which  he  can  speak  with  convincing 
power.  Much  of  the  confusion  seems  to  me  to  be  due  to 
the  ignoring  of  three  facts  which  are  of  fundamental  im¬ 
portance. 

In  the  first  place,  a  surv^  of  the  ev'olutionary  process 
shows  us  that  in  no  case  can  the  lower  of  the  three  or  four 
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^eat  stages  into  which  it  is  divided  make  any  prophecy  re- 
jjarding  the  higher  stages  which  succeed  it.  The  laws  of 
the  physical  forces  contain  no  hint  of  the  laws  of  life.  The 
history  of  a  plant  contains  not  the  slightest  suggestion  re¬ 
garding  the  nature  and  laws  of  sensation.  Mere  conscious¬ 
ness  of  sensation  does  not  bear  the  remotest  resemblance  to 
the  laws  of  conscience  or  experience  of  a  moral  being.  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer’s  philosophy  is  an  attempt  to  find  a  form¬ 
ula  which  shall  cover  the  universe  and  bridge  these  gulfs ; 
but  his  philosophy  is  summed  up  in  a  formula  which,  after 
all,  is  but  an  empty  abstraction,  with  no  inward  movement, 
or  life,  or  grip  of  reality ;  but  which  enables  him  at  each 
of  these  transitions,  not  to  speak  of  other  points  in  the  to¬ 
tal  process,  to  elude  the  real  problem,  without  even  stating 
its  true  nature  and  difficulty.^  From  this  fact  it  must  fol¬ 
low  that  no  study  of  animal  life,  as  such,  or  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  man’s  animal  and  mental  nature  have 
l)een  developed,  can  finally  lead  us  to  any  certainty  regard¬ 
ing  Ilian’s  moral  and  religious  nature  or  his  positive  rela¬ 
tions  to  Ood. 

In  the  second  place,  it  must  ever  be  remembered  that 
you  do  not  explain  the  nature  of  a  fact  by  describing  its 
historical  origin  or  dawn.  For  example,  you  cannot  reach 
a  true  understanding  or  definition  of  life  by  the  .study  of 
protoplasm.  Not  even  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s  definition  of 

‘  An  example  of  this  is  Mr.  Spencer’s  well-known  definition  of  “  life  ” 
which  Mr.  John  Fiske  calls  “the  most  profound  and  complete  definition 
of  I.ife  that  has  ever  l)een  framed.”  Mr.  Spencer  says  :  “  Life  is  the 

definite  combination  of  heteroj^eneous  chanj^es,  both  simultaneous  ami 
successive,  in  correspondence  with  external  coexistences  and  .sequences.” 
Mr.  Fiske  in  his  paraphrase  (Cosmic  Philosophy,  Vol.  ii.  p.  67)  more 
naively  sjiys  “within  the  organism.”  And  of  course  there  the  whole 
niystery  lies.  The  definition  perpetrates  the  logical  fallacy  of  contain¬ 
ing  the  thing  to  be  defined.  For  “  life  ”  is  in  that  word  “  within.”  We 
do  not  speak  of  “within  a  stone”  in  defining  it.  What  is  that  which 
has  a  “  within  ”  and  a  “  without  ”  ?  It  is  Life.  Hence  you  do  not  define 
h  by  merely  describing  the  relations  of  the  “  within  ”  and  the  “  without.” 
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life  could  liav’e  been  made  possible  by  a  summation  of  the 
observed  facts  of  so  poor  a  specimen  of  living  things.  On 
the  contrary,  yon  can  understand  the  significance  of  proto¬ 
plasm  only  by  placing  it  in  the  light  of  a  much  larger  fact. 
Similarly  you  cannot  explain  an  oak-tree  by  the  .study  of 
its  seed;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  life  history  of  the  wlwle 
tree  which  explains  the  .seed.  So  with  any  statement  of 
any  portion  of  the  relations  of  man  to  God,  no  adequate 
justice  can  be  done  to  them  by  treating  the  first  moment  of 
their  revelation  or  of  their  experience  by  man  as  contain¬ 
ing  the  whole  truth. 

In  the  third  place,  if  the  faith  of  the  Christian  church  be 
grounded  in  fact,  then  that  which  constitutes  the  subject- 
matter  of  theological  science  is,  the  personal  relations  of 
(iod  and  man  and  their  historical  manifestation  or  reali¬ 
zation.  The  fact  that  they  are  personal  relations  mii.st  be 
kept  strenuously  in  the  forefront.  To  treat  sin  as  the  strug¬ 
gle  between  the  animal  and  spiritual  nature,  in  man;  or 
revelation,  as  the  history  of  man’s  consciousness  of  God ;  or 
the  incarnation,  as  the  attainment  of  the  divine  fullne.ss  by 
one  human  life,  may  be  irseful  enough.  But  the.se  are  only 
half  or  quarter  views  of  the  whole  fact.  The  real  subject- 
matter  of  doctrinal  inve.stigation  remains  to  be  explored 
ev'cn  after  .so  much  has  been  .said  of  .sin,  or  revelation,  or 
incarnation.  The  personal  relations  of  God  to  man,  and 
of  man  to  (iod,  in  the  light  of  each  of  the.se  great  facts,  re¬ 
main  to  be  grasped  and  expounded.  Each  thinker  who 
keeps  this  principle  patiently  before  his  mind  will  find  that 
the  evolution  theory  is  going  to  influence  his  statement  of 
doctrine  very  really  indeed,  but  not  so  directly  and  .super¬ 
ficially  as  is  .sometimes  imagined. 

Let  me  briefly,  and  in  conclusion,  illustrate  these  princi¬ 
ples  in  relation  to  two  doctrines  to  which  evolution  is  .sup- 
po.scd  to  have  much  to  .say  directly. 

First,  there  is  the  Doctrine  of  Revelation.  It  is  pos.sible 
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to  put  this  matter  in  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  scientific  or 
evolutionary  spirit  by  saying  that  revelation  is  ever  pro¬ 
ceeding,  that  Clod  is  ever  making  himself  known  to  the 
hniiian  consciousness  from  the  nioment[|in  creation  when 
that  consciousness  develoixs  the  capacity  for^apprehending 
him.  Hence  the  history  of  revelation  is  the  history  of 
man’s  ever-growing  consciousness  of  God,  Now  that  is  all 
true,  but  it  is  not  all  the  truth.  To  answer  that  question, 
wc  must  not  abide  humbly  at  the  feet  of  our  general  defi¬ 
nition  of  evolution.  We  must  in  the  true  .scientific  spirit 
go  to  history.  Now  when  we  go  to  the  history  of  the  re¬ 
ligion  in  which  revelation  has  reached  its  climax,  we  find 
that  from  beginning  to  end  it  records  acts  which  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  specific  acts,  personal  acts  of  God  in  relation  to 
.specific  persons.  The  phenomena  of  prophetism  in  Israel 
cannot  be  brought  under  the  general  formula  of  an  evolv¬ 
ing  con.sciousness  of  God.  The  consciousness  of  God  did 
then  undoubtedly  develop,  but  through  specific  and  per¬ 
sonal  acts  of  (iod  towards  individual  persons.  “  The  word 
of  Jehovah  ”  came  to  a  prophet  in  such  a  fashion  as  it  did 
not  come  to  any  other  man  in  Israel  except  through  him. 
It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  there  was  involved  in  the  cov¬ 
enant  with  Israel  and  the  inspiration  of  prophets  a  personal 
act  of  the  divine  will  without  denying  to  God  any  specific 
purpose  of  will  concerning  any  specific  portion  of  his  uni¬ 
verse  and  its  hi.story.  But  if  that  is  so,  then  the  doctrine 
of  revelation  is  much  more  than  the  hi.story  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  man’s  con.sciou.sness  of  God, — as  much  more  as 
it  ever  was.  We  may  be  in  an  indefinitely  better  position 
to  investigate  its  meaning  and  methods;  and  we  are.  We 
may  have  gained  enormously  by  the  new  empha.sis  which 
is  placed  upon  the  hi.story  of  the  human  conscioiisne.ss  in 
this  relation ;  and  we  have.  We  may  be  in  a  better  posi¬ 
tion  to  understand  the  Divine  acts  as  historically  connected 
after  a  wider  fa.shion  than  wms  po.ssible  three  generations 
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ago ;  and  we  are.  But  the  actual  nature  of  revelation,  as 
constituted  by  those  acts  of  God  in  relation  to  individual 
men,  from  Abraham  to  Paul,  which  have  a  supreme  signif. 
icance  and  a  divine  authority  for  all  human  consciences 
for  ever  after,  remains,  as  it  ever  has  been,  the  free  niani- 
festation  by  a  living  person  of  his  character  and  his  pur¬ 
poses  unto  sinful  men. 

Second,  there  is  the  Doctrine  of  Sin.  It  is  generally  as¬ 
sumed,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution 
leads  necessarily  not  only  to  a  restatement,  but  to  a  certain 
restatement,  of  the  meaning  and  nature  of  sin.  The  idea 
of  a  fall  must,  it  is  said,  be  abandoned.  Man  never  fell  ex¬ 
cept  upwards.  He  did  not  begin  in  a  state  of  innocence 
and  break  a  known  law  of  God  deliberately,  and  so  con¬ 
tract  the  racial  guilt.  Man,  it  is  argued,  must  have  awak¬ 
ened  gradually  from  the  sleep  of  sense  in  which  the  animal 
world  slumbers.  As,  out  of  the  control  of  appetite  and  the 
confusions  of  passion,  the  higher  light  of  Reason  began  to 
shine,  he  became  aware  of  a  deep  contradiction  between  his 
animal  and  spiritual  .self.  The  law  of  the  animal  life  was, 
on  the  whole,  “grasp-all”;  the  law  of  reason  is  “give-all,” 
Man’s  .struggle,  man’s  long  story  of  toil  and  bitterness,  of 
wild  .self-abandonment  and  mi.serable  .self-contempt,  is  due 
to  that  inward  war  of  the  past  animal  life  and  its  remain¬ 
ders  with  the  new  rational  soul  and  its  j)rophetic  claims. 
This  may  of  course  be  very  largely  true,  but  again  it  i.s  not 
the  whole  truth.  For  instance,  who  knows  yet  wluit  were 
the  conditions  amid  which  man  first  emerged  from  the  an¬ 
imal  to  the  human  condition?  No  mere  dogmatism  from 
general  principles  can  be  allowed  to  rule  our  thought  at 
this  stage.  We  must  strive  to  know  .something  of  the 
dawn  of  con.science  and  of  the  knowledge  of  God  ere  we 
can  define  man’s  earliest  .sense  of  sin.  For,  be  it  observed, 
the  position  which  1  have  de.scribed  is  dogmatism  pure  and 
simple,  since  it  is  an  attempt  to  deduce  the  form  and  na- 
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ture  of  an  event  from  an  abstract  theory.  Ere  it  can  be 
considered  valid  or  legitimate  it  must  reckon  alike  with 
Anthropology  and  History.  The  fact  is,  we  know  nothing 
from  evolutionary  science,  absolutely  nothing,  about  man’s 
earliest  consciousness  of  personal  relations  with  God ;  and 
until  we  have  historical  or  other  evidence,  we  are  at  least 
as  warranted  in  holding  that,  when  man  first  stood  forth  as 
man,  rational  and  religious,  he  found  sin  to  consist  in  his 
deliberate  disobedience  to  the  known  will  of  God,  as  in 
holding  any  other  theory.  The  degree  of  crudeness  with 
which  at  the  birth  of  his  reason  and  freedom  he  conceived 
of  (lod  or  law  or  disobedience,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
determination  of  the  essential  nature  of  sin. 

But  this  leads  to  another  point.  In  the  light  of  the 
three  principles  enunciated  above,  it  is  obviously  right  to 
insist  that  we  shall  not  make  our  doctrine  of  sin  to  depend 
on  our  theory  as  to  its  origin.  That  is  one  great  mistake 
in  which  the  older  orthodox  and  some  evolutionary  theol¬ 
ogies  alike  share.  The  nature  of  sin  is  not  fully  revealed 
nor  a  Christian  doctrine  of  sin  made  possible,  either  by  the 
story  of  the  Kail  downwards  or  of  the  Fall  upwards.  To 
understand  sin  we  need  to  trace  the  relations  of  men  to  God 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  self-revelation.  The  Old 
Testament,  in  the  prophetic  writings  including  the  pro¬ 
phetic  histories,  in  the  Psalms,  in  the  development  of  the 
sacrificial  ritual,  presents  us  with  a  gradually  deepening 
view'  of  the  nature  of  sin,  both  profound  and  humbling. 
The  New  Testament  presents  us  with  the  most  clear  and 
unmistakable  revelation  of  the  nature  of  sin  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  experience  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  also  in  that  form  of  re¬ 
ligious  consciousness  which  he  awakened  in  the  apostles 
after  his  resurrection,  and  which  formed  the  real  climax  of 
the  work  of  redemption  and  revelation.  We  need  to  look 
at  the  ripe  fruit  of  man’s  history  as  he  puts  Jesus  to  death, 
defying  Jehovah  ;  we  need  to  look  at  the  ripe  fruit  of  God’s 
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grace  as  he  offers  his  Son  on  the  cross,  if  we  would  know 
what  sin  really  is.  The  Christian  doctrine  of  sin  must 
come  not  from  the  study  of  the  seed,  but  of  the  whole  tree 
of  revelation.  And  when  it  is  seen  that  throughout  the 
course  of  that  unique  history  the  personal  nature  and  rela¬ 
tions  of  both  God  and  man  were  progressively  unfolded,  it 
will  be  seen,  first,  that  the  doctrine  of  sin  can  be  adequately 
stated  only  when  those  natures  and  relations  are  adequately 
appreciated  ;  and,  second,  that  any  account  of  the  historical 
beginnings  of  sin  will  not  carry  any  thinker  far  in  that 
task. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

CRITICAL  NOTES. 

JOHN  ELIOT,  THE  APOSTLE  TO  THE  INDIAN.S. 

SpI'XTAI.  attention  has  l)een  called  to  the  life  and  work  of  the  Apostle 
Hliot,  by  the  observance  last  October  of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  an¬ 
niversary  of  his  first  preachinjj  to  the  Indians.  Some  new  facts  have 
k-en  brouj^ht  to  lif^ht  by  recent  investijjations.  It  is  iiossible  to  form  a 
more  intcllij^ciit  iilea  of  his  missions,  an<l  of  their  results,  than  it  was  a 
few  years  a^^o. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  {generation  of  the  Puritan  ministers  in  New 
linglaml.  Born  in  Widford,  a  small  parish,  twenty -five  miles  north  from 
London,  in  1604;  the  third  child  in  a  Nonconformist  family  of  seven, 
brou{'ht  up  in  Nasinj^,  Ivssex  County,  from  which  so  many  of  the  Colo¬ 
nists  of  Ma.ssachusetts  came  ;  educated  at  Jesus  Colle{<e,  Cambrid{'e, 
where  he  received  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1623  ;  employed  as  a  teacher  in 
the  Grammar  School  at  Little  Baddow’,  uinler  Thomas  Hooker, — he  was 
abundantly  prepared  for  his  work  in  New  Ivngland.  He  .sailed  from  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  “  ninth  month,”  1631,  in  the  good  .ship  Lyon,  and  was  land¬ 
ed  in  Boston,  Novemlier  3d  of  that  year.  He  was  at  once  employed  to 
preach  in  the  I'irst  Church  in  Boston,  in  the  absence  of  their  pastor,  Mr. 
Wilson,  in  Phigland.  He  was  married  the  next  year  to  that  ”  lieautiful 
Puritan  maiden,”  Hannah  Mumford,  and  was  settled  as  pa.stor  in  Rox- 
bury,  November  5,  1632.  His  ministry,  of  almost  .sixty  years,  in  that 
church,  was  much  like  that  of  the  other  Puritan  pastors  of  the  Colony. 
He  was  a  very  able  and  a  well-read  man,  a  careful  student  of  the  Bible 
and  of  the  theology  of  the  Reformers.  He  was  an  earnest  and  faithful 
preacher.  He  had  a  special  interest  in  young  people.  His  conversation 
was  ‘‘sprinkled  with  wit.”  “  His  manner,”  we  are  told,”  was  common¬ 
ly  gentle  and  winning  ;  but  when  sin  was  to  be  rebuked,  his  voice  swelled 
into  solemn  and  powerful  energy.  On  such  occasions  there  were  as  many 
thunderlx)lts  as  words.” 

Why  was  it  that  this  earnest  pastor  of  the  church  in  Roxbury  became 
the  missionary  to  the  Indians  ?  Because  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Puritans 
had  crossed  the  sea  as  missionary  colonies.  Governor  Bradford  says  that 
one  reason  for  coming  to  New  England  was  the  ‘‘great  hope  and  inward 
zeal  of  laying  some  foundation  for  propagating  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in 
the  remote  ends  of  the  earth.”  The  Massachusetts  charter  states  that  the 
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principal  end  of  the  plantation  was  to  “winn  and  incite  the  natives  of 
the  country  to  the  knowledj^e  of  the  true  Go<l  and  the  Saviour  of  man- 
kinde.”  The  seal  of  the  Colony  had  the  figure  of  an  Indian,  with  the 
words,  “Come  over  and  help  us.” 

In  the  earlier  years  they  were  not  able  to  carry  out  their  missionary 
plans  in  any  systematic  way.  The  struggle  for  a  bare  subsistence  absorlied 
their  energies.  Hut  they  cherished  friendly  relations  with  the  Indians 
who  came  every  day  into  their  settlements.  They  were  an  imitative  race, 
and  susceptible  to  acts  of  kindness  from  their  Christian  neighbors.  Some 
of  them  in  the  early  years  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion. 
A  few  became  memliers  of  the  churches.  As  early  as  1632,  Roger  Will¬ 
iams  liegan  to  study  their  language  with  a  view  to  preaching  to  them.  In 
1636  the  IMymouth  Colony  provided  by  law  for  the  regular  preaching  of 
the  gospel  among  the  Indians.  Kight  years  later,  the  younger  colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  requested  the  ministers  to  report  what  means  could  1^ 
used  for  the  more  systematic  instruction  of  the  Indians;  and  in  1646  the 
General  Court  directeil  the  ministers  to  .select  each  year  two  of  their  num- 
lier  to  preach  to  the  Indians.  This  was  a  signal  for  definite  and  .system¬ 
atic  work.  The  idea  of  missions  was  in  the  air.  The  ministers  were 
.studying  the  language  of  their  dusky  neighljors,  and  the  people  were 
jmiying  for  their  conversion.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  numlxir  of  the 
I'uritan  mini.sters,  at  about  the  .same  time,  began  to  preach  to  them. 

John  Eliot  was  among  the  first  of  these  missionaries,  and  he  was  in 
some  respects  the  mo.st  eminent.  He  SJiys  :  “  God  first  put  into  my  heart 
a  compassion  over  their  poor  souls,  and  a  desire  to  teach  them  to  know 
Jesus  Christ,  and  to  bring  them  into  His  Kingdome.  Then  pre.sently  I 
found  out  a  pregnant-witted  young  man,  a  servant  in  an  English  family, 
who  pretty  well  understood  our  language,  and  well  understood  his  own. 
Him  I  made  my  interpreter.” 

Mr.  Eliot’s  first  effort  to  preach  to  the  Indians  w’as  not  successful. 
They  gave  “  no  heed  to  his  word,  but  were  weary,  and  de.spised  what  he 
said.”  The  next  effort  was  at  Nonantum  (now  Newton),  Octol)er  28, 
1648.  It  was  only  four  or  five  miles  from  his  own  house.  He  went  in 
company  with  three  of  his  friends.  The  Indians  had  come  together,  in 
the  great  wigwam  of  Waban,  to  meet  him,  and  to  hear  his  nies.sage.  He 
preached  to  them  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter  from  the  vision  of  the  dry 
bones  in  the  thirty-seventh  chapter  of  Ezekiel.  But  he  knew  better  than 
to  follow  his  text.  He  Ijegan  with  the  ten  commandments,  explaining 
the  meaning  of  each  one,  and  showing  to  the  Indians  in  what  ways  they 
were  every  day  breaking  the  law  of  God.  He  told  them  that  God  was 
angry  with  them  every  day  for  their  sins.  Then  he  told  them  of  the  Sa¬ 
viour  whom  God  had  sent  to  save  lost  Indians;  and  that  if  they  would  put 
away  their  sins,  and  ask  God  to  forgive  them,  his  anger  would  turn 
away,  and  he  would  love  them  as  his  dear  children. 

This  was  the  beginning.  He  went  again  by  invitation  two  weeks  later. 
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The  Indians  at  Neponset  asked  him  to  preach  to  them,  and  for  some 
months  he  went  once  a  week  to  Nonantum,  and  once  a  week  to  Nepon¬ 
set.  He  catechised  the  children.  He  gave  the  Indians  opportunity  to 
ask  questions,  and  the  most  useful  part  of  these  services  was  their  inqui¬ 
ries,  and  the  replies  of  the  mis.sionary.  He  was  invited  to  preach  in  a 
numl)er  of  other  Indian  villages  in  Eastern  Ma.ssachusetts,  and  he  went 
as  frequently  as  he  was  able,  to  tell  the  “  old,  old  story.” 

.\11  the  accounts  that  have  come  down  to  us  indicate  that  there  was  a 
genuine  religious  work  among  the  Indians  at  that  time.  They  left  their 
old  religion  and  worship,  and  began  to  pray,  not  only  by  themselves,  but 
in  their  families,  and  to  return  thanks  at  meals.  They  taught  their  chil¬ 
dren,  as  far  as  they  were  able,  and  a.sked  for  teachers  and  for  schools. 
They  l)egan  to  keep  the  Lord’s  day,  and  to  meet  by  themselves,  when 
Mr.  Kliot  could  not  be  present,  to  pray,  and  to  speak  of  the  things  they 
had  learned.  Waban,  the  most  intelligent  of  them,  took  the  lead  in 
teaching  his  people,  and  in  the  devotional  services*. 

A  few  months  later,  the  Cambridge  Synod  met  for  its  second  ses.sion, 
and  Mr.  Eliot  was  permitted  to  assemble  the  praying  Indians  from  the 
neighboring  villages,  and  to  preach  to  them  in  their  own  language  in  the 
presence  of  the  Synod.  He  catechised  the  children,  and  the  Puritan 
ministers  were  delighted  not  only  by  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the 
word,  but  especially  by  ”  the  readiness  of  divers  poor  naked  children  to 
answer  openly  the  chief  questions  that  had  been  taught  them.”  From 
that  time,  this  work  had  a  large  place  in  the  sympathies  and  the  prayers 
of  good  people,  not  only  in  New  England,  but  in  Great  Britain,  where 
narratives  of  these  events  were  published  and  read  by  great  numbers  of 
the  people. 

It  was  a  cardinal  principle  with  Mr.  Eliot  that  civilization  must  go 
with  religion.  The  savage  must  form  habits  of  industry  before  he  could 
have  strength  of  character  to  live  an  honest  and  virtuous  life.  He  thought 
it  necessary  to  separate  the  praying  Indians  from  their  tribe  and  gather 
them  into  villages  by  themselves,  where  they  would  learn  the  ways  of 
the  English,  and  be  under  English  laws.  He  established  the  first  Indian 
Community  at  Nonantum,  where  the  General  Court  ‘‘  purchased  land  for 
the  Indians  to  make  a  Towne.”  He  furnished  them  with  tools  such  as 
the  English  used,  and  promised  to  pay  sixpence  a  rod  for  all  the  stone 
wall  they  would  build.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  years  it  was  found 
that  this  re.servation  was  too  small,  as  the  number  of  praying  Indians  was 
increasing  rapidly.  It  was  also  too  near  the  English  settlements.  In 
1650  he  secured  a  larger  grant  of  land  at  Natick,  on  Charles  River,  eight¬ 
een  miles  southwest  from  Boston.  A  town  was  laid  out  with  three  streets, 
one  on  one  side  of  the  river,  an<l  two  on  the  other,  with  a  foot-bridge, 
built  by  the  Indians,  across  the  river.  A  house-lot  was  assigned  to  each 
family.  They  built  a  large  frame-house  for  the  common  use, — the  first 
story  of  which  was  used  for  a  school  on  week-days,  aiid  for  a  church  on 
VOL.  LIV.  NO.  215. 
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the  Ivord’s  day, — the  upper  story  as  a  store-room  for  their  furs  and  other 
articles.  They  also  built  a  fort  for  defense  against  hostile  Indians.  They 
cultivated  a  large  tract  of  land,  and  Ijecame  a  prosperous  agricultural 
community,  regulating  their  own  local  affairs,  while  submitting  to  the 
laws  of  the  Colony  in  matters  of  general  interest.  Natick  was  the  model 
for  a  number  of  Indian  communities  which  were  organized  within  the 
next  twenty-five  years  by  Mr.  Eliot.  Each  of  them  had  its  reservation 
secured  to  the  community  by  the  General  Court.  Each  of  these  reserva¬ 
tions  included  from  four  to  seven  thoustind  acres  of  land.  In  1674  there 
were  fourteen  of  these  communities  of  praying  Iiulians,  each  with  its  na¬ 
tive  ])reacher  and  its  schoolmaster.  Mr.  Eliot  trained  twenty-four  In¬ 
dian  preachers,  some  of  whom  he  “.set  over  their  churches,”  in  true 
a|K>stolic  fashion,  while  he  employetl  others  to  preach  among  the  |)agan 
Indians.  These  conununities  included  eleven  hundred  persons  at  that 
<late.  Many  of  them  had  Ixien  baptized,  and  were  living  Christian  lives. 
A  smaller  nund>er  had  t)een  gathered  into  Indian  churches. 

The  funds  for  this  extended  mis.sionary  work  came  from  Great  Britain. 
When  Mr.  liliot  Ijegan  to  preach  to  the  Indians  there  was  not  a  Protestant 
missionary  society  in  the  world.  Very  careful  accounts  of  the  v»ork 
among  the  Indians  were  printed  and  sent  to  England,  such  as  the  Day 
Breaking,  the  Clear  Sunshine,  etc.  The.se  excite<l  so  much  interest,  that 
a  corporation  was  esUiblished  by  act  of  Parliament,  with  the  aid  of 
Cromwell,  then  Lord  Protector,  with  the  title  :  “The  President  and  Soci¬ 
ety  for  the  Propagation  of  tlie  Gospel  in  New  Phiglaiul.”  Several  thou- 
saiul  pounds  sterling  were  sent  to  New  Phigland  by’  this  society,  within 
the  next  thirty  years.  With  this  money  they  paid  the  salaries  of  mission¬ 
aries,  built  the  Indian  college  at  Cambridge,  educated  native  preachers, 
printed  the  two  editions  of  the  Indian  Bible,  and  assisted  the  Indians  in 
procuring  tools  and  other  things  for  their  farms. 

The  translation  of  the  Biiile  into  the  language  of  the  Ma.s.sachusetts 
Indians  was  regarded  by  Mr.  Eliot  as  the  great  work  of  his  life.  Eor  al¬ 
most  forty  years  he  was  preparing  for  this  translation,  and  carrying  it 
forward.  The  language  had  never  been  reduced  to  writing.  It  was  es¬ 
pecially  poor  in  words  to  express  spiritual  truth.  Mr.  liliot  had  no  com¬ 
panions  in  his  work  except  such  Indian  interpreters  as  he  had  taught  to 
read  and  to  write.  He  had  the  care  of  his  church  at  Roxbury,  through 
all  those  years,  the  care  also  of  the  Indian  churches  and  communities. 
He  made  frequent  mi.ssionary  journeys  into  the  wilderness,  to  establish 
new  missions.  It  is  very  wonderful  that  the  translation  was  finished  at 
last.  The  first  edition  of  fifteen  hundred  copies  was  printed  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  1661-63.  This  laste<l  about  twenty  years,  and  it  was  the  cher¬ 
ished  household  lx>ok  in  hundreds  of  Indian  cabins.  The  second  edition 
of  two  thousand  copies  was  printed  in  1680-85.  The  expense  of  the  two 
e<litions  was  about  two  thousand  pounds. 

In  these  three  way’s, — by  preaching  to  the  Indians,  and  gathering  them 
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into  coimnunities  and  churches ;  by  forming  the  first  Missionary  Soci¬ 
ety  ill  England,  the  pioneer  of  so  many  other  Protestant  missionary  soci¬ 
eties  ;  an<l  by  his  translation  of  the  Bible, — Mr.  Eliot  was  laying  a  broad 
foundation  for  missionary  work  among  them.  He  confidently  expected 
that  the  Indian  race  would  iK-conie  Christian  within  a  generation  or  two. 

But  the  Indians  in  New  England  were  comparatively  few.  Some  au¬ 
thorities  place  the  number,  in  1675,  at  thirty  thou.sand.  The  highest  es¬ 
timate  I  have  seen  is  nfty  thousjind — a  number  less  than  the  population 
of  a  city  of  moderate  size,  'fliey  had  lx;en  decreasing  for  some  years  be¬ 
fore  the  English  came.  The  triljes  of  the  great  Algonquin  family  were 
jealous  of  each  other,  and  often  at  war. 

The  missionary  work  was  limited  to  the  smaller  tril)es,  .such  as  the 
W'anipanoags  and  the  Massachusetts.  Mr.  liliot  trie<l  in  vain  to  get  a 
hearing  for  the  gosj>el  among  the  more  powerful  tribes,  such  as  the  Mo- 
hegans  and  the  Narragansetts.  It  may  l)e  that  the  segregation  of  the 
praying  Indians  into  communities  tended  to  hinder  the  work.  Mo<lern 
missions  have  been  conducted  on  a  different  plan.  Certainly  the  ])agan 
Itulians  were  jealous  of  the  Indians  who  had  become  Christian  and  were 
hostile  to  them.  Still  the  work  was  pushed  vigorously  by  Mr.  Eliot  and 
his  colalM)rers,  and  it  continued  to  extend  up  to  the  time  of  King  Phil¬ 
ip’s  war.  It  is  very  likely  that  if  peace  had  continued  the  Narragan¬ 
setts,  at  least,  would  have  l)ecome  Christians.  In  1675  there  were  alx>nt 
thirty-six  hundred  praying  Indians  in  the  whole  of  New  England,  with 
at  least  six  organized  churches. 

The  great  war  interrupted  the  work,  and  swept  away  the  larger  lunn- 
Ikt  of  the  Christian  Indians.  Philip  was  a  vigorous  and  crafty  leacler  of 
the  hostile  trilies.  There  was  a  reign  of  terror  for  alxmt  three  years.  The 
burning  of  villages,  the  massacre  of  women  and  children,  the  infernal 
torture  of  pri.soners,  roused  the  Colonists  to  a  vigorous  and,  in  the  eml,  a 
successful  war.  The  praying  Indians  were  crushed  between  the  two 
forces.  They  were  not  trusted  by  either  party.  As  a  class,  they  were 
loyal  to  the  Phiglish.  Several  hundre<l  of  them  enlisted  in  the  army,  and 
(lid  gcxxl  service.  Many  of  them  lost  their  lives  in  the  course  of  the 
struggle.  When  the  war  was  over,  the  survivors  came  back  to  their  old 
settlements.  But  they  were  few,  and  disheartened.  They  found  their 
homes  in  ruins.  The  war  had  almost  exterminated  the  Indians  of  the 
Eastern  Colonies.  After  that  time,  they  no  longer  appeared  as  an  im- 
jxatant  element  in  the  population. 

Mr.  Eliot  resumed  his  work  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over.  He  endeav¬ 
ored  to  gather  the  survivors  into  their  old  villages,  but  they  were  never 
the  same  people  again.  They  faded  away  year  by  year.  The  Indian  race 
lacked  iron  in  the  blocxl, — vigor  of  purpose, — pxjwer  to  resi.st  temptations 
to  intemperance  and  other  vices. 

Mr.  Elliot’s  last  years  were  busy  years.  He  went  regularly  among  the 
villages.  At  the  age  of  eighty-three  he  was  still  preaching  to  the  Indians 
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once  in  two  months.  In  1684  he  wrote  that  the  villages  of  praying  Indi- 
an.s  were  reduce<l  to  four.  “There  is  a  cloud,”  he  said,  in  his  old  age, 
“  a  <lark  cloml  upon  the  work  of  the  gospel  among  the  poor  Indians. 
The  Lord  revive  and  prosper  the  work,  and  grant  that  it  may  live  when 
I  am  dead.” 

His  prayer  has  l)een  an.swered.  His  shining  example  as  the  pioneer 
American  missionary  has  helped  to  keep  alive  the  interest  in  missions. 
It  was  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  from  John  P^liot  to  the  American 
Board.  Many  of  its  most  succe-ssful"  missions  w’ere  among  the  Indians. 
Thou.sands  of  the  red  men  are  reading  the  Word  of  God  in  their  own  lan¬ 
guages.  John  h<liot  did  not  live  in  vain. 

P^RA  IIOVT  ByINGTON. 

Nkwton,  Mass. 

sciencp:  and  the  vSupernatural. 

To  THK  Editor  of  thk  Bibijothkca  Sacr.v  : 

Dear  Sir  : — In  the  Tribune  of  Sunday  the  14th  apjyeared  an  article  en¬ 
titled  “  Religion  and  Science,”  in  w’hich  I  find  the  following expres.sions  : 
“In  the  opinion  of  many  clear-minded  Christian  thinkers  a  point  will 
soon  lx;  reached — if  indeed  it  has  not  Ijeen  reached  already — when  no 
compromi.se  with  science  will  be  possible.  Christianity  cannot  throw  su- 
{leriiaturalism  overlxyard  w'ithout  ceasing  to  be  Christianity.  But  can  it 
retain  its  belief  in  the  supernatural  and  at  the  .same  time  accept  the 
methods  and  conclusions  of  .science  ?  .  .  . 

“They  believe  that  ultimately  religion  must  fight  .science,  and  that 
therefore  all  attempts  to  temporize  with  it  are  not  merely  useless  but 
harmful.” 

I  desire  to  express  most  emphatically,  l)oth  as  a  man  of  science  and  a 
professor  of  religion,  my  dissent  from  the  views  expres.sed  and  implied  in 
the  alx)ve  quotation. 

In  the  first  place,  as  a  man  of  .science,  I  would  protest  against  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  metho<ls  and  conclusions  of  science  are  in  any  way  incon- 
.si.stent  with  the  acceptance  of  the  supernatural. 

What  is  the  sujxirnatural,  in  the  view  of  science,  except  that  for  which 
nothing  that  we  know  or  have  deduced  in  the  w’ay  of  law  or  the  observa¬ 
ble  succes.sion  of  phenomena  will  account  ?  In  other  w’ords,  any  inex¬ 
plicable  phenomenon,  until  an  explanation  is  discovered,  is  supernatural, 
i.e.,  beyond  the  application  of  what  we  call  natural  law. 

The  rainlxjw  was  a  supernatural  phenomenon  prior  to  its  explanation  ; 
and  in  my  opinion  the  hatching  of  a  chicken  from  an  egg  is  just  as  much 
lieyond  the  reach  of  our  present  scientific  knowledge  as  to  its  cause  and 
origin  as  is  the  restoration  of  vitality  to  a  dead  Ixxiy. 

Unless,  then,  the  man  of  .science  is  assumed  to  Ijelieve  his  knowledge 
to  be  final  and  complete  (which  I  am  confident  all  men  of  science  will 
disavow),  it  is  not  reasonable  to  assert  that  to  him  anything  claimed  by 
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enliKlitetied  believers  in  historic  religion  as  the  foundation  of  their  belief 
is  inconsistent  with  a  strict  adherence  to  the  methods  and  results  of  sci¬ 
entific  study.  In  other  words,  the  man  of  science  studies  the  phenomena 
which  are  within  the  ever-enlarging  range  of  his  powers  of  perception 
and  deduction,  and  he  would  be  simply  abandoning  the  methods  of  his 
own  subject  if  he  went  beyond  this  range  to  deny  the  existence  of  that 
which  is  outside  of  his  present  horizon. 

To  make  my  meaning  plain  I  had  best  take  a  concrete  case.  The  man 
of  true  science,  as  I  understand  him,  is  not,  and  certainly  need  not  be, 
an  atheist.  Without  pretending  to  know  how  the  universe  came  into  ex¬ 
istence,  he  does  not  believe  that  it  is  eternal  or  created  itself.  He  is 
therefore  entirely  at  liberty  to  assume,  as  the  only  remaining  hypothesis, 
a  creator,  who  must  certainly  be  supernatural. 

.\gain,  the  man  of  science  finds  himself  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
forces,  the  origin  of  not  one  of  which,  from  gravitation  to  thought,  has 
he  made  the  least  progress  in  explaining.  We  know  no  more  to-<lay  than 
did  the  first  man,  by  what  means  the  sun  reaches  out  through  millions  of 
miles  of  space  and  holds  the  planets  to  their  orbits,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  every  other  form  of  force.  We  only  know  that,  judging  from  their 
effects,  these  forces  are  omnipresent  throughout  the  universe ;  omniijo- 
tent,  as  controlling  everything  ;  and  omniscient,  as  adapting  their  influ¬ 
ences  to  the  ever-changing  configurations  of  the  bodies  on  which  they 
act.  What  is  more,  the  man  of  science  sees  that  these  forces  in  the  past 
have  acted  in  the  direction  of  an  evolution  from  the  lower  to  the  higher, 
—physically,  intellectually,  morally. 

In  view  of  all  this,  what  more  consistent  with  the  methods  of  sound 
scientific  induction  than  the  foundation  of  an  hypothesis  that  the  super¬ 
natural  creator  of  the  universe  was  and  is  the  supernatural  but  immasient 
source  of  the  pa.st  and  present  forces  of  the  universe  ? 

The  man  of  science  of  course  will  not  claim  that  he  knows  this  in  the 
way  that  he  knows  that  an  unsupported  weight  will  fall  to  the  grountl ; 
but  he  can  accept  this  hypothesis  as  freely  as  he  does  that  of  the  lumi¬ 
niferous  ether,  and  proceed  with  his  investigations  of  phenomena  and 
their  relations  as  freely,  in  the  presence  of  this  supernatural  final  cause, 
as  he  can  proceed  in  his  investigations  of  the  phenomena  of  light  in  the 
presence  of  the  hardly  less  transcendental  hypothesis  of  the  luminiferous 
ether  with  its  su])ermaterial  properties. 

The  conflict  lietween  Science  and  Religion  only  arises  when  one  party 
or  the  other  transcends  his  own  limitations  and  a.ssumes  a  knowleilge 
which  he  does  not  possess. 

Thus,  when  theology  claimed  that  facts  of  science  were  taught  by  the 
Bible,  and  denounced  those  who  said  that  the  earth’s  motion,  and  not 
the  sun’s,  caused  day  and  night,  because  the  Bible  taught  the  contrary,  a 
conflict  resulted  whose  consequences  were  most  disastrous.  So  again, 
when  certain  men  of  .science  assumed  that  because  they  could  not  find  in 
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the  range  of  scientific  research  evidence  of  a  future  existence,  none  such 
was  p<>ssible ;  they  likewise  went  l)eyond  their  controlling  limits  in 
placing  ignorance  as  a  fouinlation  for  conclusion,  and  another  conflict 
was  develoiKid. 

In  the  words,  however,  of  John  I'iske,  in  that  admirable  little  book 
“The  Destiny  of  Man,’*  “The  materialistic  assumption  that  there  is  no 
such  state  of  things’’  (a  future  life),  “  and  that  the  life  of  the  soul  accord¬ 
ingly  ends  with  the  life  of  the  Ixxly,  is  perhaps  the  most  colossal  instance 
of  baseless  assumption  that  is  known  to  the  history  of  philosophy.’’  ' 

The  pt'ist  conflicts  of  Science  and  Religion  have  been  fought  over  er¬ 
rors,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  arising  from  dogmatism  on  each  side  as  to 
matters  outside  of  its  own  range  of  knowledge  ;  and  in  my  opinion,  in 
place  of  an  inevitable  conflict  in  the  future,  we  have  reason  to  look  for  a 
gradually  developed  and  perfect  agreement  as  each  comes  nearer  the 
truth  by  extension  of  knowledge.  In  the  eloquent  words  with  which  Mr. 
Kiske  conclu<les  the  Iwok  atx>ve  referred  to,  “  The  future  is  lighted  for 
us  with  the  radiant  colors  of  hope.  Strife  and  .sorrow’  shall  disapjyear. 
Peace  ami  love  shall  rest  supreme.  The  dreJim  of  jyoets,  the  lesson  of 
priest  and  prophet,  the  inspiration  of  the  great  musician,  is  confirmed  in 
the  light  of  mo<lern  knowledge  ;  and  as  we  gird  ourselves  up  for  the 
work  of  life,  we  may  look  forward  to  the  time  when  in  the  true.st  sense 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  he 
shall  reign  forever  and  ever,  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.’’ 

Hknry  Morton. 

STKVKN.S  IN.STITUTK  OF  TKCHNO^OOV. 

March  24,  1897, 


EDITORIAL  NOTE  ON  GENESIS  AND  GEOLOGY. 

Apropos  of  Pre.sident  Morton’s  note  on  page  468,  it  is  but  fair  for  me  to 
say  that  “the  general  views  ’’  in  which  we  are  represente<l  to  l)e  in  ac¬ 
cord  do  not  include  our  critical  opinions  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
Pentateuch,  for  I  have  not  yet  been  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  the 
arguments  adduced  for  a  late  date  of  that  literature,  and  my  experience 
in  attempting  to  verify  the  conclusions  of  Professor  Driver  and  the  class 
of  critics  to  which  he  belongs  has  not  given  me  unquestioning  confidence 
in  their  metho<ls  of  reasoning.  I  may  add,  also,  that  prolonged  attention 
to  the  .subject  has  increased  my  respect  for  tho.se  who  have  sought  a  |)OS- 
itive  harmony  between  the  geological  history  and  the  system  unfolded  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  It  has  .seemed  to  me  that  the  opi)onents  of 
all  ■attempts  at  jKjsitive  harmonization  have  too  generally  failed  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  jjeculiarities  of  i)opular  literature  as  distinguished  from  sci¬ 
entific,  and  have  assumed  that  the  freer  handling  of  langiiage,  appropriate 
*  Twenty -second  edition,  p.  no. 
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to  popular  presentation,  is  incapable  of  giving  any  expression  to  general 
truths.  In  this  respect  it  has  seeined  to  me  that  Gladstone  has  a  great 
advantage  over  Huxley.  The  principles  of  interpretation  of  Genesis  upon 
which  Huxley  has  insisted  would  totally  fail  of  attaining  the  truth  when 
applied  to  general  literature. 

Viewe<l  in  this  light,  the  obscurities  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis 
.seem  of  slight  importance  when  compared  with  the  numerous  clear  coin¬ 
cidences.  Still  I  do  not  object  to  l)eing  held  in  the  main  to  the  brief 
statements  made  in  “Studies  in  Science  and  Religion”  in  1882,  and  in 
“  The  Divine  Authority  of  the  Bible  ”  in  1884,  portions  of  which  are  ap¬ 
pended: — 

“  In  seeking  to  draw  out  a  close  parallelism  lietween  the  progressive 
stages  of  geological  and  paleontological  development  and  the  six  days  of 
creation  describe*!  in  Genesis,  the  error  is  twofold.  First,  there  is  no 
such  .sharp  <listinction  between  geological  periods  as  was  formerly  sup¬ 
posed.  The  gaps  in  the  geological  record  are  so  many  and  so  great  that 
the  apparent  evi«lence  of  sudden  changes  is  prol^ably  delusive.  Changes 
in  the  fossils  of  succeeding  strata,  which  were  formerly  considered  the 
results  of  convulsions,  are  now  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  migra¬ 
tions.  Geologists  are  more  ready  than  formerly  to  reckon  the  realm  of 
their  ignorance  as  greater  than  that  of  their  knowledge. 

“  In  the  second  place,  it  was  not  modern  science  witli  which  the  sa¬ 
cred  writers  wished  to  l)e  reconciled,  but  polytheism  which  they  wished 
to  cut  up  root  and  branch,  which  gave  rhetorical  shape  to  the  first  chap¬ 
ter  of  Genesis.  Followed  by  the  traditions  of  polytheistic  ance.stors, 
tainted  by  the  jwlytheistic  conceptions  of  the  Egyptian  people  from  whom 
they  had  escaped,  and  surrounded  by  the  civilized  worshipers  of  Baal 
and  .Xshtaroth,  the  children  of  Israel  needed  to  have  the  unity  of  God 
emphasized.  Historically  it  can  be  shown  that  the  first  chapter  of  Gene¬ 
sis  has  had  more  influence  in  disseminating  correct  view’s  of  the  divine 
unity  and  personality  than  all  other  literature  put  together.  Now  what 
<loes  it  say  ?  Why,  it  denies  the  plurality  of  gotls.  It  denies  it  lx)th  in 
general  and  in  <letail.  It  affirms,  in  general,  that  Gcal — the  God  of  Israel 
—created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  The  writer  then  de.scends  to  par¬ 
ticulars,  and  affirms  (i)  that  it  was  this  same  one  and  true  God  who 
created  the  light  which  some  ignorantly  adored  as  itself  divine;  (2)  it 
was  also  the  same  Go<l  that  ruled  l)oth  the  sky  and  the  earth.  (3)  The 
fruitfulness  of  the  earth,  which  some  worship  as  the  manifestation  of  a 
particular  divinity,  is  also  the  gift  of  Israel’s  God.  (4)  The  sun  and 
moon  are  not  to  lx;  w’orshiped;  God  created  them.  (5)  Why  worship  the 
sacred  bulls  and  cats  of  Egypt,  when  it  was  God  who  created  every  living 
thing — the  iK'ast  of  the  field  as  well  as  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  the  fish  of 
the  sea?  (6)  Finally,  Go<l  created  man,  and  set  him  over  all  the  things 
he  had  niatle.  Why  should  the  lord  of  creation  lx)w  down  to  stocks  and 
stones  ? 
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“  Such,  to  the  contemporary  of  Moses,  was  the  purport  of  this  most  re¬ 
markable  ‘  proem  ’  to  God’s  revelation  of  man’s  condition  and  ground  of 
hope.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  had  the 
same  editorial  supervision  with  the  ten  commandments.  When  thus  we 
con.sider  it  as  a  protest  against  polytheism,  and  an  enforcement  of  the 
first  two  commandments,  it  seems  an  impertinence  to  endeavor  to  find 
all  motlern  science  in  the  document,  however  easy  it  may  be  for  science 
to  find  shelter  under  the  drapery  of  its  rhetoric.”  * 

Another  view,  however,  has  been  entertained  in  recent  times  by 
many  eminent  scientific  men.  This  view  regards  the  six  days  of  crea¬ 
tion  mentioned  by  Moses  as  six  great  periods  or  cosmogonic  days,  which 
are  supposed  to  have  marked  the  progress  of  the  earth’s  creation  up  to 
the  advent  of  man;  and  it  certainly  is  a  most  remarkable  occurrence  that 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era  an  orderly  account  of  creation  should 
have  l)een  written  into  which  it  is  so  easy  to  adjust  all  the  facts  of  mod¬ 
ern  science.  Even  the  theories  of  evolution,  so  far  as  they  are  ca])able 
of  proof,  find  little  to  oppose  them  in  this  remarkable  com]X)sition.  As 
Professor  Guyot  has  pointed  out,  the  language  of  Gene.sis  would  necessi¬ 
tate  only  three  distinct  periotls  of  creation,  leaving  the  rest  to  proceed 
by  natural  processes.” 

“Thus,  according  to  our  author,  ‘  the  question  of  evolution  within  each 
of  these  great  systems — of  matter  into  various  forms  of  matter,  of  life  in¬ 
to  the  various  forms  of  life,  and  of  mankind  in  all  its  varieties — remains 
still  open.’ 

“  On  either  of  these  theories  of  the  interpretation  of  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis,  it  certainly  is  a  marvelous  result  that  a  cosmogony  should 
have  been  preseiite  d  at  that  early  day  in  language  that  can  be  easily  in- 
terpretetl  so  as  to  avoid  conflict  with  the  science  of  the  present  day.  No 
other  religious  system  has  a  cosmogony  with  which  the  men  of  science 
can  by  any  possibility  be  at  peace.  ’  ’  ^ 

G.  Frkdkrick  Wrioht. 


NOVKI.  BIBLE  HISTORY. 

[The  April  number  of  the  Bibwothkca  Sacra  contained  an  article  by 
ex-President  S.  C.  Bartlett,  cited  from  the  Advance,  in  refutation  of  an 
editorial  statement  of  a  religious  journal,  that  the  law  of  Moses  author¬ 
ized  the  Jew  to  sell  diseased  meat  to  the  foreigner.  He  furnishes  also  the 
following  note  along  the  same  line. — Ei)S.] 

In  the  previous  note,  an  editorial  statement  of  a  prominent  journal, 
that  the  law  of  Moses  permitted  the  Jew  to  sell  diseased  meat  to  the  for¬ 
eigner  was  shown  to  be  baseless  and  unjustifiable.  Other  equally  incon¬ 
siderate  e<litorial  declarations  appeared  in  the  same  numljer  of  the  paper, 
*  Studies  in  Science  and  Religion,  pp.  365-367. 

*The  Divine  Authority  of  the  Bible,  pp.  197-199. 
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or  not  long  before  and  after.  Coming  from  other  sources  they  would  not 
require  attention,  but  when  such  things  appear  in  a  religious  and  denom¬ 
inational  journal,  they  should  not  pass  unchallenged. 

The  article  referred  to  also  declared,  “  Moses,  David,  Elijah,  Jeremiah, 
Pjjter — indeed  all  the  apostles — made  mistakes  while  they  were  attempt¬ 
ing  to  interpret  to  men  the  will  of  God.”  Understanding  that  there  is  no 
intentional  ambiguity  in  using  the  word  ‘‘  while  ”  instead  of  the  accurate 
word  — which  would  reduce  the  remark  to  the  truism  that  all  men 
make  mistakes, — we  ask  for  proof  of  this  sweeping  assertion,  or  even  of  a 
part  of  it.  Errors  and  sins  in  their  personal  character  and  conduct  are 
obvious  and  unconceale<l.  But  that  when  they  claimed  to  interpret  God’s 
will  to  men  they  made  mistakes,  remains  to  be  shown.  Elijah  fled  in 
despondency,  but  when  he  interpreted  God’s  will,  whether  to  Ahab  or  to 
the  prophets  of  Biial,  where  was  the  mistake  ?  Peter  failed  in  conduct  at 
the  Corinthian  church;  but  his  teaching  had  been  the  .same  as  Paul’s 
(Acts  X.),  and  he  had  simply  failed  to  confonn  to  his  own  express  teach¬ 
ings,  and  for  that  “  he  was  to  be  blamed.”  What  particular  teaching  of 
his  first  (and  undisputed)  Epistle  would  our  editorial  friend  reckon 
among  his  mi.stakes?  And  when  he  so  easily  expands  the  remark  to  in¬ 
clude  “all  the  apostles,”  will  he  plea.se  to  inform  us  what  particular  in¬ 
formation  he  has  of  the  mistakes  of  Bartholomew  and  I^ebbeus  and  Simon 
Zelotesand  Philip,  for  instance,  in  attempting  “to  interpret  to  men  the 
mind  of  God  ”  ? 

In  the  same  article  and  in  the  same  strain  we  rea<l,  “  Chri.st  often  in 
his  teaching  correcte<l  the  ethical  positions  of  his  apostles.”  Certainly, 
while  they  were  in  training,  and  doubtless  afterwards?,  if  by  “  correcting 
their  ethical  positions”  is  meant  disapproving  their  conduct  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  rather  than  withdrawing  their  apostolical  authority — which  is  a 
verj’  different  thing.  Surely  the  writer  cannot  have  forgotten  that  Christ 
dill  not  pronounce  them  fully  equipped  for  their  work  as  apostles  till  they 
had,  after  his  death,  tarried  at  Jerusalem,  l>een  “endued  with  power 
from  on  high,”  had  “the  Holy  Ghost  come  upon  ”  them,  and  then  l)een 
definitely  appointed  “  witne.s.ses  unto  me  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the 
earth”  (Luke  xxiv.  49;  .Acts  i.  2-8).  After  this  complete  qualification, 
which  of  the  attempts  to  interpret  the  mind  of  Gori  contained  in  the 
writings  of  John,  James,  Peter,  Paul,  will  he  point  out  as  the  “  mis¬ 
takes”?  Our  editor  indeed  recognizes  the  promise,  for  he  adds  in  the 
next  sentence,  “He  [Christ]  promised  them  that  the  Holy  Spirit  should 
guide  them  into  all  the  truth  ”  ;  but  the  very  next  words  bring  them 
down  again  to  the  common  level, — “and  that  promise  is  as  truly  for  us 
as  for  them.”  If  this  ambiguous  phrase  “  as  truly  ”  means  as  fully  ^  that 
•s,  with  the  .same  inspired  authority,  then  Christians  generally  will  pre¬ 
fer  the  teachings  of  Paul  and  John  to  those  of  “«i.”  To  which  of  the 
editorial  “we”  has  the  Saviour  said,  “  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth 
•hall  lx?  lK)und  in  heaven  ”  ? 
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liqually  emphatic  and  more  distinct  is  the  statement  jnst before:  “Our 
apjH'al  to  holy  men  of  old  is  never  to  what  is  final  authority,  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  Holy  Spirit  illuminatinj;  our  own  minds.”  This  is  a  very 
novel  discovery  that  the  final  authority  of  the  apostles  or  of  Christ  —or 
any  “  final  authority,”  human  or  divine — dejjends  for  its  reality  on  the 
dej^ree  of  “  illumination  ”  in  the  subject  of  it.  Was  the  decalo^^e  not  an 
authority,  and  a  “  final  authority,”  when  the  Jew'  had  “  a  wicked  mind," 
and  “the  iniaf{inations  of  an  evil  heart  ”  ?  Are  not  Christ’s  declarations 
concerninj^  the  new  birth,  and  the  necessity  of  faith  on  himself,  final  au¬ 
thority,  and  “  independently  ”  of  our  illumination? 

Not  to  fail  of  beinx  understfxxl,  the  writer  adds,  in  the  next  sentence 
but  one,  ‘‘The  exhaustive  word  concerning  the  character  of  (io<l  and  his 
will  has  not  l)een  spoken  yet.”  Who  is  to  speak  it  ?  A  greater  than  je- 
.sus  Christ?  We  pause  for  a  reply. 

In  the  same  article  we  read  that  “  Christ  forbade  the  hatre<l  of  foreifjn- 
ers  which  breathed  in  prayers  of  the  Old  Testament  saints.”  Where  are 
the  prayers  of  those  .saints  which  breathed  hatred  of  foreigners  as  sucht 
All  that  has  been  claimed  by  the  most  unfriendly  critics  is  hatred  of  for¬ 
eigners  as  foes.  Here  is,  of  course,  the  old  story  about  the  imprecatory 
psalms.  The  .subject  has  its  difficulties  to  many  minds.  But  an  intelli¬ 
gent  etiitor  .should  l)e  aware  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Chri.stian  church 
have  not  accepted  the  view  that  the.se  utterances  were  the  expression  of 
vindictive  feeling  against  the  personal  enemies  of  the  psalmist,  but  of 
righteous  indignation  against  incorrigible  wrong-doers,  the  enemies  of 
(lod,  of  Go<rs  kingdom  and  God’s  friends.  Is  he  not  aware  that  men  so 
eminently  respectable  as  All)ert  Barnes,  Bela  B.  Edwards,  Professor  Park, 
Tholuck,  Perowne,  and  the  like,  have  expressed  this  view,  some  of  them 
very  distinctly  and  strongly  ?  Why  not  candidly  recognize  the  fact  that 
this  aspect  of  the  ca.se,  though  often  implied  rather  than  definitely  stated, 
is  frequently  given  in  express  fonn  ?  Thus  in  P.s.  cxxxix.  2r,  22,  “Do 
not  1  hate  them  that  hate  thee,  O  Ivord  ?  Am  I  not  grieved  with  theuj 
that  rise  up  agaitist  thee?  I  hate  them  with  perfect  hatred,  I  count  them 
mine  enemies.”  So  in  other  P.sjdms  more  or  less  explicitly.  Intense  as 
are  the  expressions,  we  are  not  to  forget  that  they  are  but  the  open,  frank 
utterance  of  what  was  involved  in  the  prayers  offered  in  every  loyal  pul¬ 
pit  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  livery  prayer  for  the  triumph  of 
law'ful  authority,  it  is  sad  to  .say,  meant  havoc  and  death  to  its  armefl 
foes,  and,  alas,  it  involved  w’idows  and  orphans  too.  The  terrible  suffer¬ 
ings  that  accomixinied  the  answer  to  those  prayers  equaled  and  far  sur¬ 
passed  anything  expressed  in  those  psalms.  It  is  a  fact  not  to  l)e 
ignored;  and  cavils  at  those  psalms  were  hushed  during  the  war.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Park  then  felicitously  said,  “  That  one  phrase,  ‘  They  are  con/edet- 
ale  against  thee  ’  (  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  5),  has  .suggested  to  many  American  Chri.‘.- 
tians  the  crime  of  those  States  that  are  now  ‘  confederate  ’  against  our 
Ihiion.”  And  the  late  Dr.  A.  P.  PealKxly'  said  to  me  in  Cambridge,  in 
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the  inhlst  of  the  Wt^r,  ‘‘  I  have  come  to  your  view  of  those  psalms.” 
fes.sor  Moulton,  iu  his  ”  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible,”  .speak injf  of  the 
inij»recatory  psalms,  well  states  the  case  thus:  “We  in  moilern  times 
are  (juite  accustomed  to  feel  enthusia.sm  for  the  aljstract  tiling;  we  call  ‘  a 
cause  ’  ;  with  the  ancient  world  it  was  necessary  for  the  cau.se  to  l)e  etu- 
fxxlied  in  a  concrete  party,  if  it  was  to  w’in  devotion  or  the  reverse.  .  .  . 
Wlien  the  psalmist’s  hatred  of  evil  men  has  once  l)een  translated  into 
the  form  of  hatred  a>{ainst  evil,  it  will  l)e  felt  that  the  pas.sages  cannot  l)e 
trK)  strongly  worded.”  Such  well-con.sidered  views,  from  such  sources, 
cannot  be  disposed  of  by  a  sweeping  con«lem nation,  much  less  by  a  mi.s- 
renresentation. 

S  mouth  later  the  readers  were  informed  by  the  editor,  without  quali¬ 
fication,  that  “the  projdiets  bitterly  contended  with  one  another.”  This 
broa<I  statement,  unre.stricted  eveti  as  to  time,  would  l)e  true  of  some  par¬ 
ticular  times,  provided  always  that  we  <lisregard  all  distinction  lietween 
prophets  as  true  or  false,  a  distiifrtion  definitely  .stated  in  Deut.  xiii.  1-5; 
that  is,  provi<led  we  cover  with  one  term  the  prophet  Elijah  and  the 
pro])hets  of  Baal,  or  Ahab’s  four  humlred  prophets  who  said  to  him,  “Go 
up,’’  and  “the  prophet  of  the  Lord,”  Micaiah,  who  told  him  the  truth. 
If  we  may  confound  opposites  after  this  manner,  then  we  have  here  gen¬ 
uine  Bible  history. 

The  statement  is  not  improved  in  its  l)earing  by  the  next  sentence: 
“  Plven  those  whose  sayings  we  now  most  cheri.sh  did  not  command  any 
more  confidence  from  the  people  than  ministers  now  receive  who  claim 
to  present  messages  from  Owl.”  This  remark  may — or  may  not — l)e  true 
in  the  letter,  but  it  is  not  true  in  its  meaning,  if  it  is  intended  to  imply, 
as  it  appears,  that  they  were  entitled  to  no  more  confidence  than  mcnlern 
preachers.  That  such  is  the  intent  of  the  statement  appears  from  the 
immediate  sequel:  “They  [the  prophets]  were  influenced  in  their  con¬ 
victions,  as  we  are,  by  fear  ami  hope,  by  pas.sion.s  of  ambition  and  patri¬ 
otism,  by  anger  against  those  who  opposed  them,  and  admiration  of 
those  who  agreed  with  them,  as  well  as  b^’  indignation  against  sin  and 
apjiroval  of  righteousnc.ss.”  I|ere  at  length  the  prophets  are  brought 
completely  down  to  the  common  level, — “  influenced  as  we  are"  by  the 
«vil  “ passions  of  ambition  ”  and  “anger,”  and  that  too  “  in  their  rw/- 
inctions."  There  is  an  earlier  statement  that  they  were  influenced  or 
“moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,”  which  .some  of  us  still  prefer. 

We  were  told  also,  somewhat  earlier,  that  “it  is  a  great  principle  of 
divine  teaching,  that  truth  from  God  can  l)ecome  a  revelation  only  when 
interpreted  by  human  exixjrience.”  Now  this  may  mean  one  of  two 
things:  either  that  a  tnith  cannot  l)econie  a  matter  of  experience  till  it  is 
experienced;  or,  that  a  truth  cannot  l)e  a  truth  till  it  has  liecome  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  “human  experience.”  In  the  former  meaning,  it  is  no  “great 
principle,”  but  a  truism,  and  indeed  a  tautology.  In  the  latter  .significa- 
hon  it  is  neither  truism  nor  truth.  There  is  no  such  “  principle,”  hu- 
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man  or  tlivine.  To  take  a  hutnan  instance,  Cannot  a  physician  reveal  to 
his  patient  the  “  truth  ”  that  he  has  a  mortal  disease,  and  is  it  no  revela¬ 
tion  till  the  patient  is  dead  ?  And  to  take  a  divine  instance.  Is  it  not  an 
actual  revelation  that  God  will  save  men  by  faith  on  Jesus  Christ,  whether 
any  given  man  chooses  to  experience  it  or  not  ? 

It  is  much  to  lie  regretted  that  such  ill-considere<l  utterances,  confused 
and  confusing,  should  proceed  from  sources  otherwise  respectable  and 
respected. 

S.  C.  Bartlett. 

Hanovhk,  N.  H. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

SEMITIC  NOTE. 

A  JEW  ON  THE  MISSION  OF  JUDAISM. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Reviezv  for  October,  1896,  Dr.  Oswald  John  Simon 
has  a  verj' interesting  article  on  the  “Mission  of  Judaism,”  which  is 
striking  not  merely  for  the  point  of  view  of  Judaism  itself,  but  also  as 
endence  of  what  is  taking  place  in  the  minds  of  a  certain  class  of  Jews 
in  the  effort  to  become  assimilated  to  the  rest  of  the  world  in  character, 
habits,  and  thought.  That  there  should  be  any  extensive  desire  to  be¬ 
come  thus  amalgamated  with  the  remaining  faiths  of  the  world  in  the 
practical  aspects  of  religion  is  itself  a  suggestive  circumstance. 

In  this  connection  there  is  a  fact  important  to  the  understanding  of  the 
New  Testament,  especially  the  Pauline  letters,  which,  though  not  new, 
may  with  wis<lom  l)e  frequently  emphasized.  It  is  this  :  Christianity  had, 
according  to  the  New  Testament  writers,  especially  Paul,  its  greatest  an¬ 
tithesis  not  in  heathenism,  but  in  Judaism.  And  the  larger  part  of  Paul’s 
literary  activity  was  spent  in  demonstrating  this  truth.  Christianity  in 
its  universal  aspect  seemed  to  Paul,  and  the  rest,  to  .stand  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  fundamental  idea  of  Israel,  namely,  an  exclusive  people 
with  a  peculiar  hi.story,  revelation  and  a  peculiar  de.stiny.  Not  that  they  ever 
thoroughly  freed  themselves  from  the  nomenclature  of  exclusive  Juda- 
.ism,  but  that,  when  they  really  reached  the  heights  of  Christianity,  they 
saw  a  world-wide  and  human  faith  contrasted  with  an  exclusive  an<l  na¬ 
tional  one. 

Dr.  Simon,  after  calling  attention  to  the  need  for  .sympathy  with  Juda¬ 
ism  and  its  religion,  as  necessary  for  its  best  interpretation,  a  statement 
undeniably  a  true  one,  proceeds  to  comliat  the  idea  that  Judaism  is  in 
any  sense  an  exclusive  faith.  Lsrael’s  very  nationality  is,  he  says,  sus¬ 
pended,  and  the  Jew  is  of  every  nation  in  the  world  ;  while,  by  intermar- 
riajre,  he  has  lost  himself  as  an  exclusive  being  in  many  cases.  Still  he 
says,  that  the  Jew  everywhere  must  still  be  conscious  of  the  Covenant  of 
Israel,  and  from  this  he  will  never  be  free.  If  it  be  alleged  that  the  Jews 
had  a  peculiar  history,  laws,  and  had  a  kind  of  separateness  as  their  dis¬ 
tinctive  feature  of  national  growth  and  expan.sion,  he  says  simply  that 
this  is  a  mistaken  idea.  The  Ten  Commandments  were  given  to  the 
Jews,  but  they  were  simply  publishers  for  the  world.  So  al.so  of  other 
Rreat  and  fundamental  truths  of  the  belief.  Jewi.sh  nationality,  he  affirms, 
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is  merely  a  spiritual  matter,  and  in  that  sense  calculated  to  lyeconie  the 
broadest  basis  for  a  world-wide  spiritual  nationality  into  which  all  men 
may  come.  The  genius  of  the  Jewish  religion,  according  to  this  writer 
is,  strangely  enough,  universality.  And  in  this  universality  lies  its  [Ju- 
daism’s]  conception  of  the  Supreme  Being.  All  other  thei.stic  concep¬ 
tions  are  mere  secessions  from  this  one,  universal  conception  which  is 
said  to  be  “  inherent  ”  in  Judaism. 

The  writer  does  not  stop  with  this  singular  point  of  view,  for  a  “l)e- 
lieving  Jew.”  He  even  offers  a  line  of  practical  approach,  beginnin}{ 
with  an  assimilation  with  Unitarianism,  and  the  elimination  from  the 
Jewish  liturgy  of  relics  of  exclusive  nationalism,  and  the  adoption  even 
of  the  Christian  Ivord’s  day,  for  uniformity  of  worship,  and  the  leaving 
of  many  matters  of  ritual  and  jyersoiial  government  to  the  lilK-rty  of  the 
individual.  full  and  comprehensive  plan  for  an  all-inclusive  Judaism 
is  thus  offered.  Christianity,  he  says,  has  superseded  Paganism,  but  Ju¬ 
daism  has  never  lyeen  superseded,  and  survives  in  the  Christian  Ixilief. 

Nor  do  the  jjerson  of  Christ  and  the  reading  and  study  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  offer  insunnountable  barriers.  Christ  as  a  Jewish  teacher  can  l)e 
read  and  his  words  ]K)ndered  and  honored,  of  course  with  very  different 
interpretations  than  those  common,  ami  much  of  the  Old  Te.stament  may 
wisely  l>e  set  a.side  for  ]K)rtions  of  the  New,  which  are  more  profitable. 
He  recalls  having  heanl  the  Vedas  read  with  aj)])roval  in  Westminster 
Abljey,  and  thinks  a  Judaistic  congregation  might  with  equal  ecjuanimity 
hear  the  words  of  Christ  and  Paul.  Judaism  is  the  sole  impersonal,  and 
therefore  truly  un.selfish,  religion  ;  and  such  an  one  alone  can  In;  univer¬ 
sal,  and  to  this  standard  all  the  world  can  with  satisfaction  come. 

This  is  a  strange  jyrogram  from  a  Jew  surely.  But  one  womlers  what 
Ijccomes  of  the  Coz^enant  of  Israel  if  the  revelation  to  the  Jews  was  not 
a  |)eculiar  one,  nor  they  the  cmstcKlians  of  the  faith  destiue<l,  in  its  ful¬ 
fillment  through  Christ,  to  l)econie  the  redemption  of  mankind.  Juda¬ 
ism  has  not  Ixjen  sujjerseiled,  this  is  true, — it  has  lyeen  fulfilled  ;  and  that 
is  precisely  the  point.  Christianity  lo.ses  its  nationale  entirely  on  the 
theory  of  a  world-wide  Judaism.  Christ  himself  lyecomes  an  uninterpret¬ 
able  being  on  such  a  theory  of  the  mission  of  the  Jews.  Paul’s  great  ar¬ 
gument  was  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  and  that  the  fulfillment  of  the 
prophetic  ho|)e  was  the  dissolution  of  Judaism  and  its  transformation  in¬ 
to  Christianity.  It  was  not  destruction  truly,  it  was  completion  and  ex¬ 
pansion  ;  and  this  is  the  very  point  upon  which  the  disciples  one  after 
another  had  to  break  with  Judaism.  Under  some  theories  of  Christ’s 
work  and  the  New  Testament,  that  universalizing  process  has  not  yet 
Ijeen  comprehended  ;  but  an  intelligible  universal  Chri.stianity,  which  i* 
the  good  tidings  of  great  joy  to  all  people,  must  lie  this,  or  merely  an¬ 
other  link  in  the  narrow  national  faith  of  Jews. 

The  Jews  as  “publishers”  is  itself  an  interesting  figure.  The  most 
conspicuous  of  the  internal  trials  of  the  newly-fomided  Christian  church 
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arose  over  just  the  matter  as  to  whether  the  Jews  were  to  publish  their 
truths.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  the  Jew  was  the  most  rigorous 
disciplinarian  imaginable  for  the  proselytes  who  accepted  his  faith  ;  and, 
from  his  point  of  view,  he  was  right.  He  was  Jehovah’s  special  care  and 
concern  ;  and  it  was  this  consciousness  that  made  his  nation  so  incom¬ 
prehensibly  great,  in  the  world  history,  when  his  numbers  and  resources 
are  con.sidered.  It  is  a  never  ceasing  miracle  of  hi.story  that,  out  of  so 
obscure  a  nation  as  the  Jews,  through  Christ,  there  could  arise  such  tre¬ 
mendous  .social  and  religious  revolutions  as  Chri.stianity  has  wrought.  It 
was  his  exclusiveness  that  <lid  it.  It  was  the  fact  that  he  was  separate  ; 
tliat  he  did  not  court  world-wide  influence  and  expan.sion.  It  was  the 
preservation  of  Israel’s  national  and  religious  solidarity  that  made  Chris¬ 
tianity  itself  a  logical  po.s.sibility  from  such  a  source. 

.\11  this  need  not,  however,  l)e  discu.s.std  again  here.  The  main  fact 
iilwut  the  article  quoted  is  the  readine.ss  to  yield  the  last  citadels  of  Juda- 
ii^ni,  namely,  nationality  and  peculiarity,  together  with  rites,  symbols, 
holy  days,  liturgy,  and  all,  to  l>ecome  a  jxirt  of  the  world-wide  move¬ 
ment  of  assimilation  and  religious  unity.  It  is  an  interesting  phenome¬ 
non.  Such  tolerance  of  Chri.st  and  the  New  Te.stament  may  well  fore- 
sliadow  a  wider  acceptance  and  a  fuller  mastery  of  the  Pauline  Christol- 
ogy,  with  the  ultimate  result  of  still  wider  acceptance  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ  in  its  .simple  and  apostolic  sense.  It  will  indeed  be  a  universal 
Judaism  which,  when  it  reads  the  splendid  prefigurations  of  the  Messiah, 
will  in  the  same  breath  lift  up  triumphant  shouts  of  allegiance  to  Christ, 
and  sing  aloud  on  the  heights,  Ilo.sanna  to  the  Son  of  David  !  This  is 
He !  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  Jehovah’s  name  ! 
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ARTICLE  XI. 

SOCIOLOGICAL  NOTES. 

BISHOP  POTTER  AND  MACHINERY. 

It  sounds  strange  to  hear  one  who  is  occupying  so  eminent  a  position 
as  Bishop  Potter  of  New  York  ascribe  to  machinery  and  lalx)r-saving  in¬ 
ventions  the  cause  of  modern  industrial  unrest  and  misery.  The  con¬ 
sumption  of  iron  per  capita  is  so  clearly  an  index  of  civilization,  no  less 
than  good  roads  and  school-houses,  and  machinery  and  industry  follow 
this  so  intimately  that  the  argument  need  only  l>e  stated  to  be  under¬ 
stood.  Instead  of  degrading  men  to  the  level  of  the  machine,  machinery 
exalts  idle  and  useless  men  to  the  dignity  of  producers  and  mechanics, 
and  the  sphere  of  the  monotonous  mechanic  is  a  step  upward  in  the 
scale  of  progress, — not  a  step  backward  or  downward.  The  meager 
amount  of  ability  required  to  do  one  thing  might  .seem  to  the  casual  ob¬ 
server  to  degrade  and  demoralize  a  man  of  superior  intelligence;  but,  in 
general,  it  raises  l,ecause  it  makes  useful  the  man  who  otherwise  would 
l)e  idle  and  dependent.  The  three  economic  graces  are  invention,  ma¬ 
chinery,  industry;  and  they  are  the  indexes  of  a  high  civilization,  not  of 
a  barbarous  or  savage  condition  like  that  of  India,  China,  Mexico.  As 
Japan  awakes  to  civilization  it  l:)ecomes  a  manufacturing  nation.  If  Bishop 
Potter  could  visit  Japan,  he  might  lament  that  so  many  immortals  were 
degraded  by  factory  .service;  but,  upon  mature  thought,  it  might  occur  to 
him  to  ask  their  condition  before  the  machinery  came  along  to  become 
man’s  valuable  partner  in  production.  The  evolution  of  the  factory  and 
its  place  in  the  modern  economic  world  deserves  judicious  and  not  senti¬ 
mental  treatment.  When  industry  cea.ses  to  be  a  blessing,  the  factory 
and  the  machine  man  may  go;  but,  until  then,  the  truest  philanthropist 
will  still  remain  the  employer,  and  not  the  labor  agitator,  and  much  less 
the  elalK>rate  theorist. 

The  greatest  philanthropist  the  world  could  produce  to-day  would  send 
to  India’s  millions  of  starving  people  some  modern  machinery,  and  let 
them  become  producers  for  the  world’s  markets.  It  is  idle  and  superfi¬ 
cial  to  invite  civilized  nations  to  return  to  a  savage  or  barbarous  condi¬ 
tion,  w'here  the  consumption  of  iron  per  capita  is  an  unknown  quantity, 
instead  of  a  ton  to  each  person,  as  in  the  United  States  and  England. 
Bishop  Potter  at  least  should  know  better. 
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PUBLIC  OPINION  VvS.  TRUSTS. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  uprising  of  the  people  against  trusts  and 
monopolies.  The  gas  trust  of  Chicago,  of  which  the  only  son’of  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln  is  President,  one  of  the  most  iniquitous  and  conscienceless 
of  all  trusts  in  existence,  has  received  a  careful  overhauling  in  the  report 
of  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  sugar  trust  may  own 
some  of  the  Senators  in  Washington,  but  the  President  is  awake  to  its 
influence,  and  Broker  Chapman  is  doing  time  for  contempt.  The  steel-rail 
trust  has  gone  to  pieces,  the  iron-beam  trust  is  broken,  and  New  York  is 
beginning  action  against  the  coal  combine.  Organized  wealth  and  or¬ 
ganized  labor  seem  to  have  taken  the  people  by  the  throat  too  long  for 
the  people’s  comfort  or  for  their  own  safety,  and  it  may  be  the  new  cen¬ 
tury  will  see  the  beginning  of  the  end. 


THE  TELEPHONE  MONOPOLY. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  no  fraud  has  been 
shown  in  the  delay  of  thirteen  years  in  issuing  a  patent  to  Emile  Berliner 
for  a  telephone  transmitter.  Justice  Harlan  dissents,  as  it  might  be 
known  he  would;  for  he  is  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  real  merit  of  the  patent  is  not  decided,  and  it  never  wall  be,  for 
that  outrageous  monopoly,  the  Bell  Telephone  Company,  will  never 
bring  suit  on  it  except  as  a  casus  belli  for  purposes  of  a  scare.  Fifty 
millions  of  dollars  are  now  invested  in  independent  telephone  plants,  and 
the  price  of  service  is  usually  one-half  of  the  monopoly  prices.  The  idea 
that  a  patent  can  be  made  to  protect  a  monopoly  for  thirty  years,  by  de¬ 
lay  in  issuing,  is  absurd. 


DESCRIPTIVE  SOCIOLOGY. 

The  daily  newspaper  is  supposed  to  be  a  snap-shot  at  passing  events. 
It  is  a  kodak  view  of  the  forces  that  are  at  play  in  moving  society  and 
molding  social  conditions.  If  so,  the  Chicago  press  reveals  the  para¬ 
mount  influence  of  perverted  truths.  For  the  freedom  of  the  press,  libel 
has  assumed  sway;  for  right  of  contract,  avarice  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  desire  to  acquire,  and  the  result  is  trusts  and  monopolies  that  grind 
the  poor  and  threaten  the  peace  of  our  nation;  for  the  rights  of  labor,  the 
right  to  kill  and  wound  non-union  men  stalks  the  streets  in  broad  day¬ 
light. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  Chicago  needs  a  Savonarola  to  call  it  back  to 
sober  truth  and  reason;  to  hew  to  the  line  and  let  the  chips  fall  where 
they  may.  Churches  are  not  dying  because  people  move  away.  They 
are  dying  because  they  are  not  alive  to  the  evils  of  our  wicked  city,  or 
are  afraid  to  tell  the  plain  truth  about  it.  Dr.  Hillis  has  startled  Chicago 
VOL.  LIV.  NO.  215.  13 
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by  a  sermon  from  his  platform  that  is  in  the  ri^ht  direction,  and  it  has 
received  unqualified  praise  from  all  true  friends  of  j^enuine  reform,  for  it 
is  founded  on  a  plain  statement  of  facts. 


vSOME  RECENT  LABOR  LITERATURE. 

Of  the  l)ooks  lyefore  us  on  various  pha.ses  of  the  social  or  lalx)r  ques¬ 
tion,  the  most  valuable  are  the  two  by  Mr.  Stimson,  of  Boston,  jx)ssibly 
the  chief  authority  on  American  statute  law.*  His  smaller  work  gives  in 
a  more  ])opular  form  part  of  what  is  presented  in  more  legal  and  yet 
clear  phraseology  in  the  later  and  larger  work.  The.se  two  lyooks  con¬ 
tain  the  best  and  practically  the  only  rea<lable  conden.s.'ition  of  the  legis¬ 
lation  and  legal  decisions  of  the  various  .states  and  the  national  govern¬ 
ment  oji  factory  legislation,  trades-unions,  strikes,  boycotts,  blacklists, 
conspiracies,  company  .stores,  labor  contracts,  injunctions,  etc. 

Mr.  Stimson  believes  that  a  mistake  has  lx;en  made  in  the  recent  in¬ 
junction  cases  and  the  laws  on  which  they  were  based,  and  urges  a  law 
requiring  trial  by  jury  in  such  ca.ses.  His  words  may  Ik.*  quoted  in  part. 
In  his  smaller  l)ook,  “  Labor  in  its  Relations  to  Law,”  he  writes  :  ‘‘.\s 
we  now  staiul,  any  laljorer,  or  class  of  lalxyrers,  though  he  has  received 
no  notice  of  suit  in  court,  may  find,  any  day,  that  an  ordinary  trespa.s.s 
or  neglect  of  duty  made  by  him  will  subject  him  to  a  criminal  punish¬ 
ment  without  indictment,  jury  trial,  or  certain  laws  defining  the  extent 
of  the  punishment ;  he  may  possibly  find  him.self  in  jail  without  a  trial, 
though  he  himself  has  committed  no  overt  act,  but  merely  by  being  a 
memlx.“r  of  a  trades-union  or  combination,  some  of  whom  have  commit¬ 
ted  an  overt  act  of  trespa.ss,  or,  ])erhaps,  even  solely'  l>ecause  the  purjwse 
of  such  combination  or  union  has  l)een,  by  a  strike  or  boycott,  directly 
or  indirectly  to  interfere  with  transporbition.  .  .  ,  This  receivership  pro¬ 
cess,  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  and  the  Anti-Tru.st  laws,  are  the 
princi])al  causes  of  this  immen.se  exteti.sion  of  the  function  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  courts  in  the  last  few  years,  so  that  they  have  practically  found 
themselves  part  of  the  executive  of  the  government ;  and  here,  I  think, 
is  the  greatest  danger  of  all,  Phy.sically  and  morally  our  courts  ought 
not  to  be  require<l  to  stand  such  a  strain.  In  fact,  their  |X)wer  in  .so  do¬ 
ing  is  far  greater  than  that  of  the  executive  itself,  for  the  reason  that  the 
executive  is  subject  to  the  habeas  corpus  act  and  the  ordinary  restrictions 
of  criminal  process,  but  the  equity  courts,  although  the  punishment,  of 
course,  is  never  e.xtreme,  are  not.  They,  or  their  appellate  courts,  must 
themselves  judge  the  propriety  of  their  acts. 

'  Labor  in  its  Relations  to  Law.  By  E.  J.  Stimson.  Fp.  146.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1S95.  75  cents. 

HandlK)ok  of  the  Labor  Law  of  the  United  States.  By  E.  J.  Stimson. 
Pp.  xxii,  2S6.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  18^.  I1.50. 
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“We  all  want  order  maintained  throiij'hout  the  country,  and  most  of 
us,  doubtless,  commended  Mr.  Cleveland  for  his  prompt  and  forcible  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  Chicago  strike  ;  but,  if  such  action  had  been  expressly  hased 
upon  the  ground  that  the  transportation  of  the  mails  was  being  inter¬ 
fered  with,  that  riots  and  crimes  were  l)eing  committed  which  made, 
practically  a  state  of  insurrection,  so  that  the  republican  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  certain  localities  was  being  threatened,  rather  than  upon  the 
ground  so  much  less  impressive  to  the  public  mind  that  certain  equity 
processes  of  Federal  courts  were  not  being  executed  ;  and  then,  if  all  the 
offenders,  whether  arrested  by  troops  or  deputy-marshals,  had  l)eeii 
brought  iHjfore  the  I'ederal  grand  jury,  indictetl  and  trie<l  by  a  jury  in 
the  onlinary  way,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  lesson  to  the  people  would 
have  been  better  given  and  certain  great  dangers  in  the  future  avoided  ; 
for  the  government,  and  especially  the  judicial  branch  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  must  not  even  appear  to  take  sides  in  this  labor  question.” 

“The  Kvolution  of  Industry,”  by  Henry  Dyer,'  who  holds  a  promi¬ 
nent  ix)sition  in  a  technical  college  in  Scotland,  does  not  present  a  con¬ 
nected  history  of  the  evolution  of  industry,  although  throwing  stniu* 
side-lights  upon  it.  The  work  is  chiefly  specidative,  and  neither  very 
new  nor  informing.  It  has  sensible  views  on  trades-unions  and  co<)pera- 
tion,  and  is  a  good  illustration  of  how  the  more  moderate  socialist  sclujol, 
to  which  the  writer  evitlently  belongs,  only  liclieves  in  collective  activ¬ 
ity  so  far  as  its  successive  stages,  when  gradually  introduced,  prove  help¬ 
ful  to  lilK-rty  and  indivi<luality.  He  agrees  with  ITofessor  I'oxwell  ainl 
Rev.  Washington  Gladden,  that  what  we  most  need  is  to  “  socialize  the 
individual.”  He  also  well  adds  :  ”  No  society  can  ever  rise  above  the 
average  intelligence  and  conscience  of  the  jKJople.  The  present  duty  of 
all  social  reformers  is,  therefore,  to  educate  public  opinion  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  their  ideals.  At  the  same  time  they  must  not  press  their  ideals 
too  fast,  for,  as  Herbert  Spencer  has  reminded  us,  ‘  the  policy  of  compro¬ 
mise,  alike  in  institutions,  in  actions,  and  in  beliefs,  which  esjKjcially 
characterizes  Knglish  life,  is  a  policy  essential  to  a  society  going  through 
the  transitions  caused  by  continual  growth  and  development.  .  .  .  I'or 
the  carrying  on  of  social  life,  the  old  must  continue  so  long  as  the  new  is 
not  ready.’  ” 

The  work  of  Professor  Nicholson*  is  disapix)inting  to  those  who  have 
been  led  to  expect  great  things  from  the  author  of  “  Money  and  Mone¬ 
tary  Problems,”  yet  his  doubts  of  the  recent  developments  of  trades-un¬ 
ionism  and  the  demands  for  a  living  wage  and  old-age  pensions  merit 
consideration.  When,  however,  he  holds  that  the  only  justification  for 

'The  Kvolution  of  Industry.  By  Henry  Dyer.  Pp.  xi,  307.  New 
York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1895.  $1.50. 

*  Strikes  and  Social  Problems.  By  J.  Shield  Nicholson,  Professor  of 
Political  Ivconomy  in  the  University  of  Kdinburgh.  Pp.  viii,  238.  New 
York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1896.  $1.25. 
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collective  bargaining  on  the  part  of  employes  is  the  frequent  combina¬ 
tion,  either  tacit  or  ojxjn,  of  the  “  masters,”  he  ignores  the  need  for  com¬ 
bination  growing  out  of  the  ignorance,  iwverty,  and  other  features  which 
make  the  single  lal)orer  a  poor  bargainer,  to  the  ultimate  injury  of  all  so¬ 
ciety. 

In  order  to  prove  that  the  masses  have  most  of  the  wealth,  he  asks  us 
to  note  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  yearly  product  of  industry  is  in  the 
form  of  goods  evidently  destined,  from  their  quality,  etc.,  for  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  many.  He  then  naively  a.ssumes  that  we  may  fairly 
judge  of  this  proportion  by  seeing  what  it  may  l>e  in  the  case  of  food 
pro<iucts !  This  as.sumption  that  as  great  a  proportion  of  the  value  of 
personal  services,  furniture  and  furnishings,  for  example,  goes  to  the 
wage-earner  as  of  wheat  or  salt  is  a  remarkable  slip  for  so  eminent  an 
economist. 

Most  of  the  chapters  are  reprints  of  addres.ses,  which  always  prevents 
any  continuous  treatment,  but  often  adds  a  freshness  to  the  style.  In  the 
address  on  the  Relation  of  Political  Economy  to  Journalism,  he  .suggests 
that  the  review'er  of  economic  Ixwks  now  appearing  in  such  increasing 
quantities ‘‘ might  find  it  worth  while  to  get  up  the  subject  simply  for 
this  purpose.  He  then  would  Ije  able  to  lay  on  the  praise  with  less  uni¬ 
form  thickne.ss,  or,  in  the  converse  case,  to  expose  errors  and  plagiarisms 
in  a  way  that  would  interest  the  general  reader.  Simple  flattery  or  abuse 
in  general  terms  is  apt  to  Ijecome  wearisome.  It  might  even  l)e  contend¬ 
ed  with  some  appearance  of  plausibility  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  reviewer 
to  know  something  of  a  subject  with  which  he  has  to  deal !  ” 

The  author’s  chapter  on  a  trip  around  Africa  is  the  lx;st  in  the  book,  il¬ 
lustrating,  as  it  does,  simple  yet  ea.sily  overlooked  economic  laws  by  the 
phenomena  of  an  undeveloped  country. 

In  the  well-written  and  elegantly-printed  w’ork  of  Hake  and  Wesslau' 
we  have  the  greatest  exhibition  of  poor  reasoning  and  unconscious  humor 
is.sued  by  the  English  press  for  many  a  day.  That  men  should  write  long 
chapters  to  try  to  .show  that  we  should  have  no  restrictions  on  foreign 
trade,  the  issue  of  bank-notes,  the  sale  of  obscene  literature  and  drink, 
the  prize-fight  or  the  bull-fight,  and  that  we  should  not  inspect  the  milk 
that  is  sold,  or  allow  the  municipality  to  contract  any  loans  except  those 
to  l)e  paid  by  the  individuals  voting  therefor,  is  alx)ut  as  ridiculous  a 
waste  of  time,  though  fortunately  alxjut  as  harmless,  as  w’ell  could  be  im¬ 
agined.  When  the  “printers  to  Her  Majesty”  can  calmly  i.ssue  such  a 
book,  we  should,  however,  be  careful  how  we  attack  the  re.spectability  of 
the  anarchist ! 

Nothing  could  be  more  easily  disproved  than  the  authors’  fundamental 
postulate,  at  least  in  the  way  they  interpret  it,  “  No  man  can  benefit  him- 

‘The  Coming  Individualism.  By  A.  Egmont  Hake  and  O.  E.  Wesslau. 
Pp.  xii,  347.  Westminster,  England  :  Archibald,  Constable  &  Co.  1895* 
#4-00. 
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self,  except  by  benefiting  all  men,  and  no  man  can  injure  others  without 
injuring  himself.”  The  assumption  is  that  these  benefits  and  injuries 
are  to  l>e  felt  in  this  present  life  in  a  material  shape,  and  that  men  will 
act  according  to  this  perfect  realization  of  their  economic  interests.  But 
men  can  only  see,  and  that  often  imperfectly,  even  their  immediate  in¬ 
terests,  which  are  very  often  in  conflict  with  their  remote  industrial  inter¬ 
ests,  and  more  often  in  conflict  with  those  of  society. 

The  absurd  claim  is  made  that  the  wealthy  men  of  Great  Britain, 
alanned  at  the  growth  of  social  control,  “  can,  despite  any  law  that  may 
l)e  enacted  to  the  contrary,  at  a  moment’s  notice,  transfer  all  their  work¬ 
ing  capital  to  other  countries.”  Yet,  in  other  places,  these  writers  claim 
matters  are  as  bad  elsewhere. 

The  cheering  prospect  is  held  out  that,  if  collectivist  control  contin¬ 
ues,  a  scare  is  likely  to  arise,  which  will  lead  the  capitalists  to  send 
"  urgent  telegrams  to  all  foreign  ports,  ordering  the  retention  of  all  car¬ 
goes  of  food  intended  for  these  islands.”  Then  would  follow  ‘‘an  ap¬ 
palling  famine  in  the  country,  and  then  a  wolfish  struggle  for  sheer  ex¬ 
istence,  involving  all  the  horrors  recorded  of  beleaguered  cities  and  ship¬ 
wrecked  crews.”  If  this  does  not  scare  the  London  County  Council,  the 
case  would  seem  hopele.ss — for  the  writers,  though,  happily,  not  for  the 
people. 

On  pages  93-94  occurs  the  most  .startling  yet  apparently  unconscious 
exposure  of  the  ethics  of  nuKlern  business  that  we  have  seen  for  many  a 
day.  An  act  was  ])as.sed  in  Kngland,  it  seems,  requiring  that  all  goods 
made  abroad  should  have  that  fact  stamped  on  the  goo<ls.  Criticising 
this,  the  authors  say,  ‘‘  Before  the  pas.sing  of  the  Act,  British  merchants 
sold  at  home  and  abroad  British  and  foreign  goo<ls  indiscriniinately,  after 
stamping  them  «•// their  ozvn  bnxmis.  [The  italics  are  our.s.]  In 
this  way,  Briti.sh  commerce  all  over  the  w’orld  swelled  l)eyon<l  Britain’s 
power  of  protluction.”  Now  the  German  manufacturer  .supplies  the 
cheap  goo<ls  directly  to  foreign  countries.  ‘‘  If  he  cannot  make  the  goo<l 
qualities  as  well  and  as  cheaply  as  they  are  made  in  Great  Britain,  he  or¬ 
ders  these  from  us  on  the  condition  that  his  own  name  an<l  German  ad¬ 
dress  shall  l)e  affixed,  and  there  is  hardly  any  mann/aclurer,  7uho,  pressed 
by  competition,  ivould  not  consent  to  this.  .  .  .  Anxious  to  thrust  asi«le 
British  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  (iennan  man ufactiirer  stamps 
all  his  inferior  qualities  xvith  liny^lish  marks  and  never  allows  the  cheap 
rubhi.sh  he  may  buy  in  Great  Britain  to  lx;  stamped  with  his  name  atul 
mark.” 

From  co!isiderable  evidence  at  hand  it  is  greatly  to  l)e  feare<I  that  busi¬ 
ness  morals  are  no  better  in  America.  K.  w.  H. 
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ARTICLK  XII. 

NOTiCKvS  OF  RECENT  PUBLICMTONvS. 

(r.  H,  Winkr’sGrammatik  I)I<:S  nkutkstamknti.ichkn  Sprachidioms. 

Achte  Auflage,  lieu  Ix^arbeitet  von  Dr.  Paiti.  W.  Schmikdki,,  ord. 

Professor  <ler  Theologie  an  der  Universitiit  Ziirich.  II  Theil : 

Syntax.  Krstes  Heft.  Gottingen.  1897. 

An  idea  of  the  lalxjr  expended  by  Profe.s.sor  Schiniedel  upon  this  new 
edition  of  Winer  may  lie  formed  from  the  fact  that,  although  the  First 
Part  of  the  book  ap|)eared  in  1894,  we  receive  now,  after  the  lapse  of 
nearly  three  years,  an  instillment  of  the  Syntax  covering  but  sixty-four 
pages.  But  examination  will  silence  complaint.  The  Grammar  is  Wi¬ 
ner’s  in  little  more  than  name.  Substantially  it  is  a  new  work.  The 
completene.ss  of  its  reconstruction  may  be  indicated  by  the  statement 
that  on  a  single  page  (p.  149)  the  marginal  references  to  the  pages  of  the 
original  amount  to  eight  within  the  compass  of  seventeen  lines.  Pro- 
fe.ssor  Schiniedel  has  w’isely  relegated  to  the  liottom  of  the  page  the  phi¬ 
lological  references  with  which  Winer  encumliered  his  text  and  distracted 
the  student’s  attention.  He  has  sifted  and  supplemented  them  with  in¬ 
finite  pains.  By  their  variety  and  completene.ss  they  must  command  the 
respect  of  the  profes.sional  jihilologist,  even  if  they  do  not  often  render 
him  welcome  help  in  his  re.searches. 

But  the  l)ook,  in  its  present  as  in  its  original  form,  is  designed  primar¬ 
ily  for  theologians.  And  it  admirably  meets  their  needs.  Profes.sor 
Schiniedel  has  carefully  .sought  out  the  exegetical  problems  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  made  his  Ixiok  in  effect  a  grammatical  commentary  on 
the  more  difficult  or  debated  jiassages.  Seldom  w’ill  an  inquirer  leave  it 
with  his  grammatical  questions  unanswered.  Its  compact  fullness  can 
lie  exhibiteil  only  by  an  array  of  details  for  which  this  is  not  the  place; 
but  passing  mention  may  be  made  of  a  few  particulars  taken  almost  at 
random.  Dr.  Schiniedel  ilevotcs  more  than  two  fine-print  pages  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  use  of  »'6/otos  in  the  Kpistles  of  Paul,  and  “  it  must  lx;  admit- 
te«l  (.says  Mi«ldleton,  ed.  Ro.se,  j).  303)  that  there  is  .scarcely  any  greater 
ilifficulty  in  the  whole  New  Testament.”  He  reaches  the  conclusion  that 
the  reference  of  the  word  to  the  Mosaic  ‘‘  law  ”  is  not  determined  by  the 
presence  or  the  absence  of  the  article  with  it.  Similarly  he  di.sagrees 
^\  ith  tho.se  who  would  decide  by  the  u.se  or  the  omission  of  the  article 
with  TTveStM  i&ytov)  w’hether  the  term  denotes  a  person  or  an  influence. 
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In  Acts  XX.  28  he  expresses  his  preference  for  the  reading  mv  Kvplov ; 
and  in  Titus  ii.  13;  2  Peter  i.  i,  he  leaves  (with  Winer  19,  Remark  i) 
the  settlement  of  the  translation  to  considerations  other  than  grammat¬ 
ical.  He  dissents  from  the  conclusions  drawn  by  Professor  Ramsay  (in 
the  Expositor  for  July,  1895,  pp.  29  ff. )  from  the  use  of  a  single  article  in 
classifications  in  the  book  of  Acts  ;  and  he  adopts  in  Hebrews  xii.  17  the 
first  of  the -renderings  preferred  by  the  American  Revisers. 

All  biblical  students  will  l)e  glad  to  learn  that  there  is  a  well-founded 
prosi)ect  that  the  work  will  reach  its  completion  by  the  end  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  year. 

J.  Hknry  Th.wkr. 

Harvaki)  Divinity  Schooi.. 


DiK  I'Airi.tNiscHKN  Brikkk  iin  l)erichtigten  Text,  mit  kurzer  Erliiuter- 
ung  zum  Handgebrauch  l)ei  der  Schriftlektiire,  D.  Bkrniiard  Wkiss. 
rp.  682.  Leipzig:  J.  C.  Ilinrichs’sche  Iluchhandlung.  1896.  M.  12.50. 

I>r.  Weiss  has  long  l)een  known  as  a  New  Testament  exegete.  His 
“Life  of  Jesus,”  ”  New  Testament  Introduction,”  “  Biblical  Theology  of 
the  New  Testament,”  and  the  last  editions  of  Meyer’s  Commentary  which 
have  come  so  largely  from  his  hand,  have  probably  lieen  more  widely 
read  than  the  works  of  any  other  German  New-Te.stament  scholar  now 
living.  The  last  great  work  of  his  long  and  richly  productive  life  is  in 
the  department  of  textual  critici.sm.  He  has  undertaken  the  task  of 
making  a  text  of  the  New’  Testament  in  three  parts.  The  first  part  con¬ 
tains  Acts,  the  Catholic  P^pistles,  and  the  Apocalypse.  The  second  part 
is  the  present  volume,  the  Pauline  Epistles,  including  Hebrews.  The 
third  part  will  contain  the  Gosix.*ls.  The  pre.sent  volume  gives  the  new 
text  together  with  a  brief  running  commentary  designed  primarily  to  jus¬ 
tify  exegetically  Dr.  Weiss’s  textual  views.  The  commentary  will  l)e  of 
vreat  value,  considered  aj)art  from  its  textual  l)earing,  for  it  expresses  in 
compact  form  the  author’s  exegetical  views  upon  some  portions  of  the 
New  Testament  w’hich  he  has  not  elsew’here  treated  exegetically.  In  the 
case  of  Romans,  Hebrews,  ancl  the  Pastoral  P^pistles,  this  commetitary  is 
an  abridgment  of  his  work  upon  these  P^pistles  in  Meyer. 

The  present  volume  does  not  give  and  discuss  the  various  readings  in 
view  of  which  the  text  has  been  formed.  It  presents  simply  the  com¬ 
pleted  text.  To  discover  the  process  by  which  the  text  was  formed,  the 
reader  must  go  to  fiebhardt  and  Harnack’s  ”  Texte  und  Untersuchung- 
eii,”  xiv.  3.  But  there  only  the  process  and  the  result  in  each  individ¬ 
ual  passage  are  given;  .so  that  one  nee«ls  both  that  volume  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  one,  if  he  would  see  both  process  and  completed  text. 

The  fact  that  Dr.  Weiss  ai)proaches  the  work  of  textual  criticism  from 
the  stand]K)int  of  exegesis,  is  to  his  advantage.  His  exegetical  .studies 
have  brought  him  into  such  close  sympathy  with  the  thought  of  the 
writers,  and  have  made  him  so  familiar  with  their  style,  that  passage* 
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may  be  intelligible  to  him  which  one  less  familiar  with  thoiiglU  and  style 
might  think  it  necessary  to  emend.  The  author  takes  a  wisely  conserva¬ 
tive  view  of  the  duties  of  a  textual  critic,  keeping  closely  by  manuscript 
authority  and  Ijeing  loath  to  suggest  emendations  of  the  text.  Much  of 
the  irregularity  and  roughness  of  style  which  one  is  tempted  to  remove 
by  textual  emendations,  Dr.  Weiss  considers  to  l)e  fully  explained  by  the 
fact  that  Paul  dictated  his  corre.spondence,  and  by  the  farther  fact  that 
he  was  never  equal  to  a  facile  use  of  the  Greek  language. 

One  disadvantage  under  which  an  e.xegete  lalx)rs  who,  late  in  life,  un¬ 
dertakes  textual  criticism,  is  the  temptation  to  make  the  text  sustain  his 
preconceived  exegetical  views.  One  is  relieved  to  find  that  Dr.  Weiss 
does  not  lalxjr  under  this  disadvantage,  for  he  has  really  been  a  textual 
critic  for  many  years,  and  has  reached  his  exegetical  conclusions  in  con¬ 
nection  with  careful  textual  study.  He  represents  himself  as  having  lonjf 
l>een  dissatisfied  with  the  current  judgment  of  exegetes  regarding  the 
value  of  the  various  manuscripts,  and  even  with  the  judgments  of  textual 
experts  regarding  variant  readings  in  many  important  passages.  It  has 
therefore  long  been  his  habit  (according  to  the  statement  in  the  preface 
to  Texte  und  Untersuchungen,  xiv.  3)  to  make  his  own  text,  and  the 
present  textual  discus.sions,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Gospels,  are  l)ased 
upon  the  notes  gathered  during  many  years  of  textual  study.  The  di.s- 
tinguishing  feature  of  his  work  seems  to  be  the  importance  which  he  at¬ 
taches  to  a  study  of  the  distinctive  errors  and  of  the  ijeculiar  character  of 
the  variant  readings  found  in  a  given  manuscript.  The  application  of 
this  principle  results  in  assigning  a  high  place  to  B.  This  high  estimate 
of  B  l)rings  him  into  accord  with  Westcott  and  Hort,  and  his  results  are 
not  wndely  different  from  theirs.  E.  I.  Bosworth. 

A  Practicai^  Mkthoi)  in  thk  Modkrn  Grkkk  Eangit.ack.  By  Ku- 

OKNK  Rizo-Rangahk.  Pp.  vii,  249.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.  1896. 

This  little  l)ook  endeavors,  by  a  series  of  easy  conversational  lessons, 
to  introtluce  the  traveler,  whether  a  classical  scholar  or  not,  to  the  mod¬ 
ern  Greek  language.  It  aims  to  give  not  simply  the  forms  of  ]X)lite 
speech  as  they  occur  in  literature  and  public  address,  but  also  the  forms 
of  the  popular,  unwritten  language,  of  which  there  are  very  many.  It 
contains  an  English-Greek  vocabulary  that  will  be  useful  to  the  traveler. 
The  increasing  number  of  liooks  introductory  to  mo<lern  Greek  is  a  hope¬ 
ful  sign.  The  time  will  come  when  the  ability  to  speak  modern  Greek 
will  l)e  considered  as  essential  to  the  equipment  of  a  professor  of  Greek 
as  is  the  ability  to  speak  German  in  the  case  of  the  professor  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  language  and  literature.  ICspecially  is  an  acquaintance  with  mod¬ 
ern  Greek  of  value  to  the  New  Testament  student,  for  he  finds  certain 
tendencies  in  New  Testament  Greek,  which  he  might  not  otherwise  un¬ 
derstand,  explained  by  their  full  development  in  the  mwlern  language. 
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Lectl’RKSON  Prophecy:  An  Exjx)sition  of  Certain  Scriptures  with  Ref¬ 
erence  to  the  History  and  End  of  the  Papacy;  the  Restoration  of  the 
Jews  to  Palestine,  their  Repentance  and  Enlargement  under  the  Reign 
of  the  Son  of  David;  and  tW  New  State  in  the  Millennium.  By  Rev. 
Bknjamin  H.  CHARt,E.S,  D.D.  Pp.  320.  Chicago,  New*  York,  and 
Toronto:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  fi.50. 

This  volume  is  a  typical  illustration  of  current  defenses  and  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  premillennial  theory  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  The 
author  does  not  believe  that  “  the  world  will  grow  gradually  better  and 
better  till  all  shall  become  righteous”  (p.  302),  but  that  when  Christ 
comes  to  usher  in  the  millennium  ‘‘he  will  find  the  whole  earth,  save  a 
small  flock,  in  rebellion  against  him”  (p.  303).  This  event  he  expects 
to  take  place  as  soon  as  the  gospel  ‘‘  has  l)een  preached  as  a  witness  to  all 
nations”  (p.  304);  but  the  thousand  years  he  Ijelieves  to  lie  prophetic 
years  in  which  a  day  stands  for  a  year;  so  that  the  whole  length  of  the 
millennium  will  l>e  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  years. 

Life  after  Death,  and  the  Future  of  the  Kingdom  of  (iod.  By  Bishop 
Lars  Nielsen  Dahle,  Knight  of  St.  Olaf.  Translated  from  the 
Norse  by  the  Rev.  John  Beveridge,  M.A.,  B.D.  Pp.  xii,  456.  New 
York:  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  #3.50. 

In  this  volume  the  eminent  missionary  bishop,  Dahle,  has  given  the 
world  one  of  the  most  elaborated  and  carefully  thought  out  treatises  which 
have  appeared  upon  the  subject  of  life  after  death  considered  from  a 
purely  biblical  point  of  view.  In  preparation  for  the  work,  the  author 
combines  deep  piety,  wide  and  successful  experience  in  missionary  work, 
extensive  and  minute  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  pro¬ 
found  philosophical  attainments,  and  the  ability  to  express  his  thought 
in  clear  and  simple  language;  and  he  has  pro<luced,  in  consequence,  a 
volume  of  superior  worth.  The  point  of  view'  from  which  it  was  w'ritten 
is  that  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  conservative  wing  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
His  reverence  for  the  Bible  is  refreshing,  while  his  painstaking  interpre¬ 
tation  of  it  is  always  instructive,  even  when  it  leads  to  questionable  con¬ 
clusions,  which  is  very  seldom. 

It  will  Ik*  sufficient  to  note  the  author’s  opinion  upon  one  or  two  con¬ 
troverted  questions.  The  section  upon  the  Intennediate  State  occupies 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pages.  In  this  he  maintains  that  we  may  barely 
cherish  a  hojie  that  the  offers  of  the  gospel  are  made  after  death  to  such 
impenitent  persons  as  have  not  had  it  presented  to  them  in  this  life.  He 
interprets  I'irst  Peter  iii.  iH-22  as  referring  to  a  jKrsonal  preaching  by 
Christ  lietween  his  resurrection  and  his  ascension,  but  is  very  cautious  in 
the  inferences  which  he  draws  from  the  fact.  ‘‘.\n  after-death  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  only  turns  upon  a  hope,  a  possibility, 
and  is  nowhere  absolutely  set  forth  as  certain  ”  ( p.  209).  ‘‘  We  may  en¬ 

tertain  a  hoiK  that  (kxl  will  provide  for  them  an  opfxjrtunity  for  salva¬ 
tion  without  our  cooiieration,  but  yet  that  is  only  a  hojie  and  a  possibil- 
dy.  .  .  .  That  hope  must  not  lie  a  jiillow  to  our  indolence,  but  only  a 
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con:-if>lation  against  the  despair  which  is  apt  to  possess  us  when  we  think 
of  the  many  who  will  pass  away  without  knowledge  of  salvation. 
That  others  may  come  and  save  them  is  an  uncertain  jxyssibility  ”  (p.  210). 

Uj«n  the  subjects  of  the  Millennium,  the  Lord’s  Ajypearing,  the  Res¬ 
urrection,  and  the  Judgment,  the  discussion  is  ecpudly  full  and  judicious, 
holding  closely  to  the  interpretation  of  biblical  passjiges,  and  maintain¬ 
ing  that  Ixjth  Gentiles  and  Jews  are  to  be  converted  before  the  coming  of 
the  end,  and  that  the  millennial  reign  of  Christ  after  the  first  resurrection 
is  not  to  be  on  earth,  but  in  heaven;  while  the  binding  of  Siitan  will  al¬ 
low  the  church  which  remainson  earth  to  have  freer  scope  and  more  phe¬ 
nomenal  success  in  working  out  everywhere  the  peaceable  fruits  of  right¬ 
eousness. 

1*0KKT0KI:N.S  ok  I.MMORT.vr.lTY.  By  Nkwkij,  Dvvkvht  HlI.l.IS.  Pp. 

75.  Chicago,  New'  York,  Toronto:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  75 

cents. 

This  latest  work  of  Dr.  Hillis’  is  a  poem  in  prose.  The  subject  gives 
wide  scope  for  the  reason  and  the  imagination,  and  Dr.  Hillis  is  gifted  in 
Ixith.  Ilis  genius  lies  in  .seizing  ui)on  a  vast  array  of  facts  and  then 
clothing  them  in  most  attractive  garb.  We  have  all  wandered  through 
the  Socratic  argument,  and  reassured  our  minds  that  our  hopes  in  immor¬ 
tality  are  w’ell  founded  ;  for  we  must  think  that  Go<l  is  perfect,  and  that 
I>erfection  is  the  etui  of  all  creation.  But  Dr.  Hillis  brings  the  subject  so 
startlingly  fre.sh  before  the  mind,  and  has  such  a  channing  way  of  put¬ 
ting  it,  that  w’e  find  no  place  or  wi.sh  to  differ  from  him,  but  move  on  in 
sympathy  w'ith  his  argument  until  w'e  are  pleased  to  l)e  convinced. 

A  iK'lief  in  the  resurrection  is  the  child  of  faith,  and  in  the  soul’s  im¬ 
mortality  is  the  child  of  hope.  Now  abuleth  faith  and  hope.  Faith  rises 
al)ove  the  mere  canons  of  historical  criticism  as  easily  as  hope  transcends 
the  proces.ses  of  the  reason.  As  ])oetry,  mu.sic,  and  art  .spring  full-orbed 
from  the  soul,  and  ask  no  siinction  from  logic,  nor  are  amenable  to  the 
intellectual  domain,  so  the  deepest  love  of  the  heart  clings  to  the  fact  of 
the  resurrection  ami  to  the  hojH.*  of  immortality.  The  love  of  philosophy 
could  not  comjyare  with  the  earnest  .solicitude  for  the  eternal  to-morrow 
of  Socrates,  when  Phiedo  and  the  loving  disciples  watched  him  drink  the 
fatal  hemlock.  The  law  of  ojyposites  was  of  little  imixyrtance,  except  as 
it  might  furni.sh  a  ground  for  belief  that  the  longing  of  their  hearts  fora 
continuation  of  their  friendship  and  intercourse  with  their  dei)arting 
friend  must  fiml  its  answer  in  the  future  life. 

That  Christ  rose  from  the  dead  is  iKdieved  by  all  in  whose  hearts  Christ 
has  risen,  and  is  doubted  by  all  who  find  no  hunger  of  soul  for  it  to  sat¬ 
isfy.  The  intellect  reflects  the  sunlight  of  the  spiritual  nature  or  gropes 
in  the  darkness  of  sjnritual  <leath.  It  is  the  servant,  not  the  ma.ster,  of 
our  hopes  and  of  our  faith.  Spiritual  instincts  tran.scend  the  reason, 
though  not  contra-rational.  The  soul  hath  its  hungering  and  thirsting 
after  growth  and  jx?rfection,  and  the  corollary  is  immortality.  The  mind 
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klieves  it  l)ecause  the  heart  demaiuls  it.  Hence  Dr.  Hillis  halts  not  at 
the  j^ateway  to  convince  the  doubtin;;  and  the  skeptical  that  harmony  is 
<ii\-ine  law,  and  the  harp  is  a  mere  incident ;  that  the  soul  is  the  reality, 
and  the  Ixxly  the  accident.  Beecher  said  that  the  preacher  must  not 
swing  on  the  gate,  but  o])cn  it  to  pass  through  into  the  garden.  This  Dr. 
Hillis  always  does  ;  for  he  fills  the  s^ml  full  of  new  music,  the  mind  full 
<)f  new  thought,  the  heart  full  of  new  hojies,  and  the  will  full  of  new' 
purpose.  The  authority  with  which  he  sjieaks  is  that  of  principles  no 
less  than  of  a  strong  ]K*rsonality.  He  says.  Come  ;  never.  Go.  The  jiro- 
res-scs  of  logic  are  hiilden  from  view’  in  the  torrent  of  argument,  the 
wealth  of  illustration,  the  fold  and  drapery  of  his  thought  so  rich  in  met¬ 
aphor  an<l  simile.  No  one  can  read  his  book  without  lielieving  and  ho})- 
ingthat  death  does  not  end  all,  an<l,  what  is  best,  renewing  the  effort  for 
a  crowning  mastery  while  in  the  Inxly.  /,.  s.  H. 

HisTokv  OF  THK  Cifui.sTiAN  CiilTRCH.  (Library  of  Biblical  and  Theo¬ 
logical  Literature.)  By  John  I'l.KTCiiKR  Htrst.  Volume  I.  I*p.  xxvi, 

9,50.  New  York:  Ivaton  N:  Mains;  Cincinnati:  Curts  &  Jennings. 

.\inong  the  many  valuable  church  histories  which  the  present  century 
has  produced,  this  of  Bisho])  Hurst  must  long  take  a  prominent  place. 
The  subject-matter  was  originally  gathered  for  use  with  classes  of  theo¬ 
logical  students,  and  was  re]x?ate<l  to  them  annually  during  a  peri(Ml  of 
ten  years.  But  nearly  twenty  years  more  of  lalxir  have  Iteen  re(juire<l  to 
prepare  it  for  jniblication.  Hvery  page  Invars  marks  of  this  long-contin¬ 
ued  lalxjr,  lK)th  in  the  carefully  considered  sentences  of  the  narrative  and 
in  the  abundant  footnotes,  which  contain  a  well-nigh  exhaustive  fxxly  of 
references  to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  The  use  of  the  volume  is 
greatly  facilitatefl,  al.scj,  by  an  indented  analysis  of  the  subject-matter, 
which  rea<lily  catches  the  eye,  and  calls  attention  to  the  .specific  |K)ints 
under  discussion  in  almost  every  paragraph.  The  work  is  also  accom¬ 
panied  by  several  original  maps  which  illu.strate  in  colors  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Christianity  at  various  stages  of  its  progress;  while  fourteen 
pages  are  re(|uired  for  the  bibliography  of  the  .subject.  In  short,  the 
whole  conception  of  the  work  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  can  l)e,  insuring 
for  it  a  favorable  reception  by  all  who  are  interested  in  church  history. 

Nor  will  the  re.'uler  be  disap]x)inted  in  the  execution  of  the  plan.  The 
style  is  clear  and  straightforward,  the  references  are  remarkably  accurate 
a.s  well  as  varied,  and  the  jx>int  <»f  view  from  which  the  various  subjects 
are  approached  is  both  judicial  and  evangelical.  Indeed,  the  work  is  not 
the  pro<luct  of  a  theoretical  hi.storian  with  a  U)])sided  hyj)othesis  to  main¬ 
tain,  but  of  one  who  has  a  generous  ap])reciation  of  all  the  spiritual  forces 
which  have  entered  into  the  progress  of  Christian  history.  Lor  instance, 
•n  his  discussion  f)f  Montani.sm,  our  author  recognizes,  with  Schaff  and 
rthers,  the  analogy  between  it  and  the  numerous  modern  fonns  of  pro¬ 
test  against  various  evils  of  the  church;  such  as,  Anabaptism,  Puritanism, 
Quakerisin,  and  Second-Adventism.  It  is  specially  instructive  to  note 
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the  (juickness  with  which  John  Wesley’s  insight  recognized  its  real  char- 
acter.  rjxjii  this  our  author  well  remarks: — 

“  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  zeal  of  the  bishops  against  Montan- 
ism  was  its  earnest  insistence  on  the  priesthocKl  of  all  l)elievers,  and  its 
opposition  to  all  hierarcliical  assumptions.  In  this  it  anticipated  Puritan¬ 
ism  and  Metho<lisni,  with  lx>th  of  which  it  had  many  points  in  common. 
Wesley  was  one  of  the  first  motlerns  to  speak  a  strong  word  for  Montan- 
ism.  He  says:  ‘  Hy  the  lx;st  information  we  can  procure  at  this  distance 
of  time  it  seems  that  Montanus  was  not  only  a  truly  goo<l  man,  but  one 
of  the  iK'st  men  then  upon  earth;  and  that  his  real  crime  was  the  severeW 
reproving  tho.se  who  profe.ssed  themselves  Christians  while  they  neither 
had  the  mind  that  was  in  Christ  nor  walked  as  Christ  walked,  but  were 
conformable,  lK>th  in  their  temper  and  practice,  to  the  pre.sent  evil  world.’ 
Here,  as  well  as  el.sewhere,  Wesley  antici])ates  the  verdict  of  the  most  re¬ 
cent  historians,  like  Harnack  and  McGiffert,  who  have  completely  re¬ 
versed  the  judgment  of  the  old  writers”  (pp.  239-240). 

The  style  ami  character  of  Hishop  Hurst’s  work  is  well  illustrated  in  his 
presentation  of  the  relation  of  tradition  to  the  written  word  in  the  early 
history  of  the  church.  He  easily  ami  clearly  expo.ses  the  fallacy  of  those 
who  maintain  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  .second  century  the  history  of 
Christ  and  of  the  aj)ostles  was  in  a  fluid  state  dependent  alxiut  as  much 
u|x>n  tradition  as  upon  written  documents.  Thus  he  well  remarks:— 

‘‘Tradition,  therefore,  in  this  first  jxjriod  of  the  church  was  simply 
that  unwritten  construction  of  doctrine  which  afterward  assumed  fixed 
form  in  the  great  .symlx>ls  of  the  church.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the 
fonnularization  of  doctrine,  and  w’as  never  regarded  as  a  substitute  for 
the  ins])ired  and  written  word  of  Go<l.  Its  later  perversion  took  place  in 
the  Western  church,  the  Mastern  never  finding  a  hierarchical  motive 
strong  enough  to  elevate  it  into  equality  with  the  written  wonl.  As  Rome 
found  reason  to  clothe  its  ej)i.scopacy  with  all  jKjssible  functions  tradition 
came  in  for  its  share  of  honor.  What  Tertullian  had  sjtid,  in  the  earlier 
and  purer  days,  was  easily  forgotten,  ‘Truth  is  older  than  all  things’; 
and  Cyprian  had  strongly  <leclared,  ‘  Custom  without  truth  is  the  old  aj(e 
of  error.’  Rut  these  great  teachers  of  the  West  were  silenced  amid  the 
strife  for  building  iqi  Rome  into  a  great  ecclesiastical  center,  which,  in 
<lue  time,  held  its  long  mastery  over  the  whole  of  Western  Christendom” 
(p.  27S). 

If  the  succeeding  volumes  of  the  series  are  carrie<l  out  in  spirit  and 
ability  equal  to  that  displayed  in  the  present  volume,  there  can  lx;  little 
hesitancy  in  recommending  to  tho.se  who  are  likely  to  depend  upon  a  sin¬ 
gle  author  for  their  knowledge  of  church  history,  this  above  all  other 
works  of  its  kind;  while  its  literary  references  will  lx;  invaluable  to 
those  who  are  making  a  thoroughgoing  .study  of  the  subject. 
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Xkw  Essays  Concerninc  Human  Understanding.  By  Gottfried 
Wilhelm  Leibnitz.  Together  with  an  Appendix  consisting  of  some 
of  his  Shorter  Pieces.  Translated  from  the  Original  I^atin,  French, 
and  German,  with  Notes.  By  Alfred  Gideon  Langley.  Pp.  xx, 
862.  New  York;  The  Macmillan  Co.  $3.25. 

In  this  carefully  translated  and  elegantly  printed  volume  we  have 
brought  within  the  reach  of  the  English  public  a  great  mass  of  important 
new  material  from  one  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  the  world.  The 
Index  it.self  occupies  eighty  pages.  As  Professor  Morris  has  well  said, 

“  It  suggests  no  favorable  comment  on  the  philosophic  interest  of  the 
countr)-men  of  lAJcke  ”  that  Leibnitz’s  reply  to  I^ke  was  not  long  ago 
translated  into  English.  The  present  volume,  with  its  abundant  foot¬ 
notes,  will  therefore  be  of  great  value  to  English  students;  for,  in  many 
respects,  Leibnitz  is  the  be.st  antidote  for  Ivocke.  The  translation  of  the 
Essays  proper  occupies  about  six  hundred  pages,  and  traverses  Locke’s 
ground  in  detail  respecting  Innate  Ideas,  Ideas  in  General,  Words  as  ex¬ 
pressing  Ideas,  and  the  Nature  and  Extent  of  Human  Knowledge;  while 
the  Appendix  contains  several  most  important  essays  concerning  Dynam¬ 
ics  and  the  Nature  of  Matter.  It  is  illustrative  of  Leibnitz’s  great  pene¬ 
tration  of  mind  that  the  modern  doctrine  of  the  conserv’ation  of  energy 
was  clearly  .stated  by  him,  since  he  perceived  that  when  the  motion  of 
two  moving  liodies  is  arrested  by  their  coming  into  collision  with  each 
other,  the  motion  still  exists  in  the  greater  activity  of  the  molecules, 
which  shows  itself  in  a  rise  of  the  temperature  of  the  bodies.  This  Leib¬ 
nitz  compared  to  the  breaking  up  of  a  large  coin  into  smaller  pieces  of 
change  in  which  the  sum  of  value  remains  constant. 

The  stu*lent  of  philosophy,  and  indeed  the  general  reader,  will  find 
this  volume  of  great  value  in  getting  at  the  central  ideas  of  philosophy 
which  have  occupied  the  thoughts  of  men  from  Plato  down,  and  in 
whose  discus-sions  the  late  writers  do  not  have  any  material  advantage 
over  the  earlier. 

The  Mycen.*:an  Age:  A  Study  of  the  Monuments  and  Culture  of  Pre- 
Homeric  Greece.  By  Dr.  Chrestos  Tsountas,  Ephor  of  Antiquities 
and  Director  of  Excavations  at  Mycenae,  and  J.  Irving  ManatT,  Ph. 
D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  Literature  and  History  in  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity.  With  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  Dorpfeld.  Pp.  417.  Boston 
and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  The  Riverside  Pre.ss,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  1897.  |6.oo. 

This  book  is  finely  illustrated  and  intensely  interesting,  containing  as 
it  does  the  latest  results  of  exploration  in  Mycenaean  fields,  besides  in¬ 
cluding  a  rapid  sketch  of  former  discoveries  and  of  monuments  known 
in  classical  times,  a  statement  of  opinion^  formerly  held,  a  careful  and 
conservative  study  of  the  bearing  of  the  Homeric  poems  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  a  discussion  of  the  problems  connected  with  Mycenaean  chro- 
nologj’  and  the  identity  of  the  race  whose  remarkable  works  have  Ijeen 
revealeii  by  the  spade.  The  fortress-city  of  the  Heroic  Age,  the  palace, 
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the  private  house,  the  tombs  or  dwellings  of  the  dead,  the  <ioinestic  life 
of  the  people,  their  dress  and  ornaments,  their  arms  and  methods  of  war- 
fare,  their  works  of  art,  and  even  their  religion  are  all  made  to  pass  before 
the  reader  with  no  diminution  of  interest  in  a  single  particular.  The  emi¬ 
nent  fitness  of  Professor  Manatt  for  the  task  is  not  the  only  thing  re- 
vealeil  by  the  harmonious  whole  which  has  resulted  from  his  combining 
the  Kal  Mvtcijmtos  Ho\iri(rfi6s,  published  at  Athens  by  Dr.  Tsoiintas 

in  1893,  with  the  results  of  another  three  years  of  exploration  in  that  and 
kindred  fields;  for  it  is  clear  throughout  the  entire  volume  that  his  own 
personal  interest  in  the  subject  has  been  of  the  highest  order. 

In  the  intrcxluction.  Dr.  Ddrpfeld  has  brought  out  the  jioints  in  which 
he,  as  an  architect,  ilifTers  from  the  conclusions  arriveil  at  in  the  main 
work;  but  to  the  layman  it  is  not  always  plain  that  the  weight  of  the  ev¬ 
idence  is  not  with  the  view  presented  in  the  txjok,  although  in  some 
ca.ses  it  seems  clear  that  he  is  right;  as,  for  example,  in  the  matter  of  the 
filling  in  of  the  entrance  to  the  great  lieehive  tombs.  Many  of  these  mat¬ 
ters  have  not  yet  passeil  out  of  the  stage  where  the  judgment  of  experts, 
which  is  sure  to  differ,  is  all  that  we  have  to  dejiend  ui)on;  but  even  in 
places  where  there  is  room  for  an  honest  difference  of  opinion,  the  posi¬ 
tion  taken  in  the  text  is  so  candiil  and  so  clearly  stated  that  it  disarms 
any  but  the  mo.st  friendly  criticism. 

Not  the  least  interesting  thing  in  the  volume  is  Aj)]X‘ndix  A:  The  My- 
cenu-'an  Troy.  Dr.  Ddrjjfeld  has  now  shown  that  the  Troy  of  Homer 
was  not  the  second  city  on  Hissarlik,  as  has  Ix-en  supjxxsed  since  Dr. 
Schliemann  made  his  remarkable  <liscoveries;  but  the  sixth,  chronolog¬ 
ically  speaking,  or  the  third  l)elow  the  Roman  Ilium;  for  the  sjxjt  seems 
to  have  had  nine  successive  cities  built  upon  it  before  the  year  500  a.d. 
The  details  of  the  new  iliscoveries  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them 
in  these  matters  make  up  the  substance  of  this  apixMidix,  Hut  the  lxx)k 
is  fortunate  in  another  particular;  it  has  an  excellent  index,  the  work  of 
Dr.  barker  Newhall,  who  is  himself  a  careful  and  accurate  scholar,  and 
this  adds  not  a  little  to  its  usefulness  aiu\  to  the  appreciation  which  it  is 
bouml  to  have  at  the  hands  of  .scholars.  II.  VV’.  M.agoun. 

OccAStoN.Al.  Pai'Krs  .selected  from  VVic  (/ttan/ian,  The  Times,  and  The 
Siituniay  Revieti\  1846-1890.  Hy  the  late  R.  W.  Church,  M.A,,  D.C. 
D.,  some  time  Rector  of  Whatley,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  Honorary  Fellow 
of  Oriel  College.  In  two  Volumes.  Pp.  xiv,  416;  viii,  492.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.  $^.00. 

Dean  Church  was  one  of  the  best  repre.seiitatives  of  the  conserv'ative 
meml)er.s  of  the  English  clergymen  of  the  ])resent  century.  In  addition 
to  his  regular  duties  he  was  a  weekly  contributor  for  a  long  period  to  the 
(iuardiati,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Saturday  AVz’/Va/ and  the 
Loudon  Times.  To  the  Guardian  he  contributed  no  less  than  a  thousand 
reviews  and  articles.  Indeed,  his  writings  may  be  said  to  have  given 
character  to  that  influential  paper  more  than  those  of  any  other  one  per- 
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son.  While  belonging  to  the  Evangelical  party,  he  was  by  no  means  il¬ 
liberal  in  his  attitude  towards  scientific  subjects,  being  a  close  friend  and 
correspondent  of  Professor  Asa  Gray.  The  sympathy  of  the  two  men 
with  each  other  appears  in  Gray’s  “Life  and  Letters,’’  where  we  learn 
that  during  his  trip  up  the  Nile  Dean  Church’s  sermons  were  regu¬ 
larly  read  at  the  Sunday  services. 

The  present  volumes  give  a  well-selected  collection  of  the  author’s 
writings  upon  a  large  number  of  questions  of  permanent  interest.  In 
them  the  reader  will  find  a  thorough  analysis  and  estimate  of  Dean  Stan¬ 
ley’s  writings,  of  Gladstone’s  attitude  towards  the  Phiglish  Church,  of 
Mozley’s  lectures  on  miracles,  of  Renan’s  various  works,  of  the  writings 
of  Maurice,  of  Cardinal  Newman,  and  various  other  subjects,  amounting 
in  all  to  more  than  fifty.  They  represent  the  high  scholarship  and  the 
earnest  thought  of  the  liest  element  in  the  Church  of  England. 

Thk  Church  and  Modkrn  Socikty.  Lectures  and  Addresses.  By 

John  Irki.and,  Archbishop  of  St.  Paid.  Second  Edition.  Pp.  vi,  416. 

Chicago  and  New'  York:  D.  11.  McBride  &  Co. 

.■\rchbishop  Ireland  presents  the  case  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  its  re¬ 
lations  to  American  civilization  in  its  most  attractive  form.  Doubtless 
there  is  much  misapprehension  concerning  the  adaptability  of  this  church 
to  mo<leru  society  in  its  varied  new  developments.  We  welcome  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  liberalizing  elements  w’hich  Archbishop  Ireland  represents. 
The  addresses  upon  the  subject  of  temperance  are  specially  .significant 
and  helpful,  and,  in  general,  the  volume  is  a  noble  protest  against  the 
materialistic  tendencies  of  the  age. 

Choskn  of  God.  By  Rev.  Hkrhkrt  W.  Lathe.  Pp.  306.  Chicago, 

New  York,  and  Toronto:  Fleming  II.  Revell  Co.  $1.25. 

This  volume  of  discourses  combines  in  a  remarkable  degree  keen  intel¬ 
lectual  insight  into  the  spiritual  forces  of  Christianity,  deep  spirituality, 
and  simple,  elegant  literary  diction.  Its  keynote  is,  “  Hope  thou  in  GchI.’* 
The  basis  for  hope  presented  is  the  love  of  God  for  us.  It  presents  the 
truths  of  the  Calvinistic  idea  in  its  most  helpful  and  attractive  form. 
The  truths  here  emphasized  are  much  needed  in  this  restless  age. 

Thk  Ethics  of  Gambling.  By  W.  Dougeas  Mackenzie,  M.A.  Pp. 

64.  Philadelphia:  Henry  Altemus. 

Professor  Mackenzie’s  discussion  was  prepared  for  the  English  reading 
public,  which  evidently  looks  upon  horseracing  and  lietting  with  more 
favor  than  is  done  in  America;  but  there  are  many  indications  that  in 
this  country  we  are  not  wholly  past  the  danger  from  this  and  other  forms 
of  the  gambling  mania.  This  able  discussion  of  the  subject  is,  therefore, 
both  timely  and  most  welcome.  Gambling,  that  is,  disposing  of  property 
by  chance,  is  shown  to  lie  an  act  in  which  “a  man  deliberately  and  as 
completely  as  jxjssible  forsakes  his  manhood,  and  resolves  to  deal  with 
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his  own  property  and  that  of  his  neightxir  on  a  non-hunian  principle.  It 
is  his  wish  to  get  as  far  as  he  can  away  from  reason  into  a  region  that  ia 
to  him  irrational,  where  the  laws  of  love  and  labor,  knowledge  and  skill 
do  not  follow  ”  (P-  27).  The  act  of  thus  disregarding  the  high  preroga¬ 
tives  of  human  reason  in  regulating  our  affairs  is,  like  drunkenne.ss,  not 
incidentally,  but  fundamentally  wrong. 

Champions  of  Christianity.  By  Sii,as  Farmer,  author  of  “  History 
of  Detroit  and  Michigan,”  ‘‘The  Royal  Railroad,”  etc.  Pp.  140.  New 
York:  Hunt  &  Eaton;  Cincinnati:  Curts  &  Jennings.  60  cents. 

A  convenient  collection  of  facts  revealing  the  attitude  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  men  eminent  in  every  branch  of  human  endeavor  who  are  at  the 
same  time  devout  followers  of  Christ. 

JutiAN  M.  Sturtevant.  Edited  by  J.  M.  Sturtevant.  New  York, 
Chicago,  Toronto:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  $1.25, 

In  this  excellently  edited  volume  we  are  furnished  with  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  addition  to  the  materials  out  of  which  the  history  of  our  country  is 
to  be  written.  President  Sturtevant’s  career  is  typical  among  the  build¬ 
ers  of  our  nation,  and  in  this  ‘‘  Autobiography  ”  he  has  given  the  story 
with  telling  effect.  Born  in  Connecticut  in  the  first  decade  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  he  was  driven  westward  with  his  parents  by  the  economical  changes 
occasioned  by  the  War  of  1812.  Having  prepared  for  college  in  one  of 
the  first  academies  opened  amid  the  forests  of  Ohio,  he  went  back  to  Con¬ 
necticut  to  graduate  from  Yale.  Soon  after  he  responded  to  a  call  for  the 
establishment  of  an  educational  in.stitution  on  the  prairies  of  Illinois, 
where  for  more  than  a  generation  his  influence  was  not  only  predominant 
in  local  educational  affairs,  but  became  national  in  reputation.  Illi¬ 
nois  College  at  Jacksonville  is  a  monument  to  his  selMenial;  while 
through  his  l>ooks  and  pupils  he  profoundly  affected  the  destinies  of  the 
whole  country.  Lincoln  was  one  of  his  associates,  and  Yates,  the  great 
war  governor  of  Illinois,  one  of  his  admiring  pupils.  President  Sturtevant 
was  one  of  the  distinguished  men  encouraged  to  go  abroad  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  during  the  Civil  War  to  assist  in  molding  the  public  sentiment 
of  England  in  favor  of  the  North.  No  man  can  understand  the  growth 
and  the  history  of  the  United  States  unless  he  has  read  the  biography  of 
such  men  as  Julian  Sturtevant. 

Adoniram  Judson  Gordon.  A  Biography,  with  Letters  and  Illustrative 
Extracts  from  Unpublished  or  Uncollected  Sermons  and  Addre.s.ses.  By 
his  Son  Ernest  B.  Gordon.  Pp,  386.  New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto: 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co,  $1.50. 

To  the  wide  circle  of  Dr.  Gordon’s  personal  acquaintances,  this  biogra¬ 
phy,  with  its  lifelike  portrait,  will  be  specially  welcome;  while  it  de¬ 
serves  in  every  respect  a  wide  circulation,  and  will  interest  every  one  who 
reads  it.  The  story  of  Dr,  Gordon’s  early  days,  conversion,  and  college 
life,  and  of  his  long  and  remarkably  successful  career  of  lalxir  in  Boston, 
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is  well  told  by  his  son.  Few  lives  have  been  more  fruitful  than  his,  and 
few  personalities  more  symmetrical,  lovable,  and  strong.  The  chapter 
on  Dr.  Gordon’s  humor  reveals  a  side  of  his  life  that  few  of  his  public 
admirers  would  suspect,  but  which  is  exceedingly  interesting.  Theolog¬ 
ical  students  and  young  ministers  will  find  this  volume  most  helpful,  and 
evetylxKly  will  find  it  most  interesting;  while  the  student  of  history  will 
find  it  essential  to  a  prop>er  understanding  of  New  England  society  and 
the  forces  out  of  which  it  has  developed. 

The  REC01.1.ECT10NS  OF  Ai.Exi.'i  de  Tocquevieee.  Edited  by  the 
Comte  de  Tocquevieee,  and  now  first  translated  into  English  by  Al¬ 
exander  Teixeira  de  Mattos.  With  a  Portrait  in  Heliogravure. 
Pp.  xiv,  410.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  ^4.50. 

The  distinguished  author  of  the  great  work  on  “  American  Democracy  ” 
which  appeared  in  1835  became  a  conspicuous  actor  in  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  of  1848.  In  this  volume  he  gives  an  extended  account  of  his  ex¬ 
periences  from  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  to  the  30th  of  October, 
1849,  together  with  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  its  causes  and  results. 
It  is  an  indispensable  document  for  the  proper  understanding  of  that 
eventful  period. 

Life  and  Times  of  Girolamo  Savonarola.  By  Professor  Pasqualb 
ViLLARi.  Translated  by  Linda  Villari.  Pp.  792.  New  York:  Im¬ 
ported  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  $2.50. 

This  lK)ok  is  old  wine  in  new  bottles.  The  .standard  life  of  Savonarola 
has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  Villari’s.  This  popular  edition  is  in 
compact  form,  on  good  paper,  and  has  good  print.  It  will  therefore  be 
welcome  to  all  students,  for  the  world  will  no  more  lose  its  interest  in 
the  Dominican  monk  who  attempted  such  practical  and  heroic  reforms 
than  it  will  in  the  Augu.stinian  monk  who  posted  his  theses  and  reformed 
the  theology  of  his  times. 

All  the  world  loves  a  lover,  said  Emerson;  and  it  is  even  more  true 
that  all  the  world  loves  a  reformer.  There  is  not  likely  to  be  any  new 
biographies  of  Savonarola  that  can  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  man  or 
his  times;  for  even  George  Eliot  in  her  “  Romola  ”  has  made  no  particu¬ 
lar  contribution  to  the  literature  on  the  subject.  Ranke’s  “History  of 
the  Popes’’  and  the  “  Biographie  Universelle  *’  together  with  Villari 
cover  the  entire  subject. 

Books  and  their  Makers  during  the  Middle  Ages.  A  Study  of  the 
Conditions  of  the  Production  and  Distribution  of  Literature  from  the 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  Close  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
By  Geo.  Haven  Putnam,  A.M.  Two  Volumes.  Vol.  I. — a.d.  476- 
1600.  Vol.  II. — A.D.  1500-1709  (the  date  of  the  first  copyright  statute). 
New  York:  G.  P.*  Putnam’s  Sons.  Sold  separately.  8vo,  gilt  tops, 
each  I2.50. 

These  two  volumes  are  a  tribute  to  the  remarkable  state  of  perfection  to 
which  printing  and  lx)okmaking  has  been  brought  in  this  day  by  such  lead- 
VOL.  LIV.  NO.  215.  14 
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ers  in  the  art  as  the  Knickerbocker  Press,  but  they  are  a  higher  tribute 
to  the  knowledge  of  books  and  of  the  history  of  bookmaking  that  the 
hearl  of  that  great  publishing-house  possesses.  It  has  seldom  come  to 
our  notice  to  review  lxK>ks  so  mechanically  perfect  as  these  are.  The 
paper,  the  binding,  the  typography,  is  l)eyond  criticism,  and,  con¬ 
sidering  the  price  of  the  volumes,  is  worthy  of  especial  notice  and  com- 
memlation. 

The  amount  of  information  contained  in  the  two  volumes  is  a  librarj- 
in  itself,  and  reveals  scholarly  research,  perfect  familiarity  with  the  art 
of  l)ookmaking  from  the  earliest  times,  the  most  painstaking  habits  of 
thought,  and  the  close  discrimination  of  a  careful  thinker.  Volume  I. 
treats  of  Ixwks  in  manuscript,  and  Volume  II.  of  the  earlier  printed 
iKKiks.  In  the  first,  the  ground  covered  is  the  making  of  Ixjoks  in  the 
monasteries;  the  libraries  of  the  manuscript  period;  the  making  of  txx)ks 
in  the  early  universities,  and  the  l)ook-trade  in  the  manuscript  period. 
V^olunie  II.  treats  of  the  printer-publishers  of  I'rance;  Caxtonand  the  in- 
troiluction  of  printing  into  ICngland;  the  Kol)ergersof  Nurenilierg;  Eras¬ 
mus  an<l  his  lxx)ks;  Luther  as  an  author;  the  Elzevirs  of  Leyden  and 
Amsterdam,  l)esides  a  careful  review  of  privileges,  censorships,  and  legis¬ 
lation  in  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  England. 

No  library  is  complete  without  these  volumes.  They  are  a  monument 
to  the  honored  chief  of  one  of  the  finest  publishing-hou.ses  in  the  world. 

ThkorkticaIv  Ethics.  By  Mii.ton  Vai.kntink,  D.I).,  LL.D.,  Ex-Pres- 
i<lent  of  Pennsylvania  College,  and  Profe.ssor  of  Theology  in  the  Lu¬ 
theran  Theological  Seminary,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  author  of  Natural  The¬ 
ology,  or  Rational  Theism.  i*p.  232.  Chicago:  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co 
TH97. 

One  who  has  read  Dr.  Valentine’s  “  Natural  Theology,”  takes  up  this 
little  volume  with  the  expectation  of  finding  clear  and  vigorous  thinking 
and  luminous  writing;  and  he  is  not  altogether  disapjiointed.  It  is  re¬ 
freshing  to  find  a  treatment  of  the  psychology  of  the  moral  agent,  the 
lieing  we  know  as  man,  without  Ijeginning  with  the  oy.ster  or  the  earth¬ 
worm,  and  lieing  left  at  la.st  in  doubt  whether  the  human  soul  differs  in 
kind  or  degree  from  the  insignificant  emlxMliment  of  nervous  susceptibil¬ 
ity  with  which  we  liegan.  Dr.  Valentine  takes  man  as  he  finds  him,  en¬ 
dowed  with  rational  intellect,  sensibility,  and  free  will,  and  leaves  the 
evolutionary  biologi.st  to  amuse  himself  with  the  problem  how  he  came 
to  be  what  he  is.  What  he  is,  is  all  that  essentially  concerns  the  ethical 
philosopher. 

The  author  finds  in  the  constitution  of  the  moral  being  a  rational  per¬ 
ception  which  he  designates  conscience,  by  which  he  perceives  the  right 
which  exists  as  the  moral  quality  in  act  or  conduct  in  connection  with 
which  perception  there  arises  the  emotion  or  feeling  of  obligation.  The 
right  comes  first  in  sight  as  an  objective  fact  in  the  pre.sence  of  contem¬ 
plated  action,  and  the  obligation  arises  w’ith  the  attendant  feeling.  The 
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primary  fact  is  the  moral  quality  inherent  in  the  action.  The  perception 
.  and  the  feelinj^  which  follow  impose  the  obligation.  I  ought  to  love  my 
neighbor  l^ecause  conscience  perceives  the  quality  of  rightness  in  the  act, 
which  l)elongs  to  it  in  its  essential  nature,  and  the  accompanying  emo¬ 
tion  enforces  it  as  obligation  and  duty.  The  rightne.ss  of  the  act  is  an 
ultimate  fact,  back  of  which  we  do  not  need  to  look — a  part  of  the  moral 
order  of  the  universe  existing  in  the  righteous  nature  of  God  and  ex- 
pres.sed  in  the  work  of  his  hands.  It  is  not  the  result  of  his  will,  not  a 
creation,  but  it  exists  eternally  in  his  lieing.  Such  a  conception  may 
transcend  our  thought,  but  it  is  among  the  mysteries  involved  in  the  con¬ 
ception  of  GckI. 

This  moral  quality  belonging  to  action  is  perceived  by  men  with  differ¬ 
ent  degrees  of  clearness  and  the  sense  of  obligation  varies  with  the  vary¬ 
ing  distinctness  of  perception;  hence  conscience  is  not  infallible,  but  it  is 
the  authoritative  moral  guide  for  every  man,  and  his  moral  conduct  and 
character  must  be  as  imperfect  as  his  perception.  We  cannot  fall  liack 
upon  the  comforting  thought  that  it  is  the  purpose  or  intention  of  the 
agent  to  do  right,  even  if  he  fails  to  perceive  it.  Intending  to  do  right  is 
veiy  important,  but  it  cannot  l)e  accepted  in  conduct  or  character  for  the 
doing.  Acting  thus  under  mistake,  “  we  have  maintained  our  own  per¬ 
sonal  moral  integrity,  in  maintaining  that  which  is  the  fundamental  and 
essential  element  of  all  morality,  the  right  intention  and  effort.  This  is 
the  prime  and  the  grandest  element  of  all  moral  character,  and  is  itself 
more  than  four-fifths  of  conduct.”  It  seems  a  pity  that  since  the  right 
intention  can  count  for  so  much,  it  could  not  be  accepted  for  the  .small 
fraction  of  obligation  which  remains  and  set  the  agent  right  at  the  bar  of 
duty.  But  this  is  asking  more  than  the  author  feels  able  to  grant.  In 
his  view  the  moral  element  extends  beyond  intention  and  purpose  through 
all  the  activities  of  thought  and  feeling  and  volition,  and  exists  even  in 
the  constitutional  or  hereditary  predispo-sitions  and  impulses  which  lie 
back  of  all  these  activities,  and  we  reach  at  length  the  puerile  decla¬ 
ration  that  ”  no  amount  of  goo<l  intention  can  niake  bla.sphemy  or  mur¬ 
der  right  or  virtuous.”  Of  course;  for  the  bad  intention  is  involved  in 
the  words  ‘‘ blasphemy  ”  and  “murder.”  Murder  is  not  the  mere  kill¬ 
ing  of  a  man,  but  the  killing  of  a  man  with  an  evil  purpose.  To  kill  a 
man  in  self-<lefense  or  by  pure  accident  as  an  executor  of  a  law  is  not 
murder.  When  the.se  discriminations  are  made,  the  author’s  statement 
l)ecomes  a  mere  trui.sm,  like  .saying  that  no  amount  of  good  intention  can 
make  a  bad  intention  right.  It  is  vain  to  look  for  light  out  of  such  con- 
fiLsion. 

How  much  .simpler  and  clearer  and  more  sati.sfying  is  the  view  which 
finds  all  obligation  arising  in  the  presence  of  well-l)eing,  and  directed  to¬ 
ward  that  absolute  goorl.  The  value  of  this  good  is  the  rea.son  for  every 
duty.  I  am  bound  to  love  my  neighlxjr,  that  is,  to  .stand  ready  to  pro- 
niote  his  gtKxl,  l>ecause  that  good  is  valuable  in  itself,  and  the  persistent 
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purpose  of  fidelity  to  this  good  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  righteous 
character.  While  this  remains,  it  governs  all  the  conduct,  and  all  obli¬ 
gation  is  met.  There  may  be  misjudgments  and  mistakes,  but  the  man 
stands  approved  of  God  and  of  all  moral  beings.  That  righteous  purpose 
toward  well-ljeing  is  the  love  which  fulfills  the  law.  This  benevolence 
the  author  characterizes  as  Utilitarianism,  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  ap¬ 
plying  this  term  opprobriously  since  Jonathan  Edwards  wrote  his  immor¬ 
tal  treatise  on  “The  Nature  of  Virtue,’’  or  even  since  Paul  wrote  the  thir¬ 
teenth  chapter  of  First  Corinthians.  J.  H.  Fairchild. 

Agnosticlsm  and  Rkligion.  By  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  President 

of  Cornell  University.  Pp.  182,  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

1896.  $1.00. 

Dr.  Schumian’s  analysis  of  Profes.sor  Huxley  is  exceedingly  acute  and 
on  the  whole  .satisfactory.  As  a  philosopher,  he  clearly  and  easily  un¬ 
covers  the  weakness  of  the  narrow-minded  devotees  of  physical  .science. 
One  of  the  nio.st  .striking  pa.ssage.s  in  the  volume  is  that  which  contrasts 
Charles  Darwin  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  showing  how  much  lyetter 
equipped,  in  all  the  e.ssential  knowledge  of  human  nature,  the  man  of  ac¬ 
tion  was  than  the  mere  devotee  of  jdiysical  science  was.  Lincoln,  from 
the  very  exigencies  of  his  situation,  lyecame  a  profound  lyeliever  in  God; 
illustrating  the  truth  of  Gladstone’s  remark,  “  that  the  de.scription  of  per¬ 
sons  who  are  engaged  in  political  employment,  or  who  are  in  any  nay 
habitually  conversant  with  human  nature,  conduct,  and  concerns,  are 
very  much  less  borne  down  by  .skepticism  than  sixjcialists  of  various 
kimls  and  those  whose  pursuits  have  a.ssociated  them  wdlh  the  .study,  his¬ 
tory,  and  framework  of  inanimate  nature.  I  low  can  this  latter  class  be 
exjx'cted  to  tell  us  anything  alx)ut  that  of  which  they  have  had  no  expe¬ 
rience?  The  oracle  to  consult  in  matters  of  religion  is  the  man  of  faith 
and  action,  not  the  man  of  skepticism  and  science  ’’  (p.  71). 

Exi>lan.\tory  Analysls  ok  St.  Paul’.s  First  Eki.stlk  to  Timothv. 

By  H.  P.  Liddon.  Pp.  93.  London:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1897. 

This  l)ook,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  not  a  commentary.  It  does  not  dis¬ 
cuss  the  questions  connected  with  Intro<luction,  and  does  not  give  detailed 
comments.  It  is  an  analysis  in  which  each  jdirase  of  the  text  is  carefully 
numl)ered  and  labeled.  A  series  of  fine-print  “  observations ’’ to  .some 
extent  takes  the  place  of  exegetical  comments,  and  contains  valuable  ma¬ 
terial.  The  method  of  arrangement  is  the  .same  as  that  in  the  author’s 
“  Explanatory  Analy.sis  of  St.  Paul’.s  Epistle  to  the  Romans.’’  The  anal¬ 
ysis  of  Timothy  was  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Liddon  for  the  use  of  his  classes  in 
connection  with  his  lectures  as  Ireland  Professor  of  F^xegesis,  and  was 
first  privately  printed  in  1877.  The  fact  that  it  is  only  a  .syllabus  accounts 
for  its  seeming  .somewhat  mechanical  at  times.  Although  there  is  no  dis¬ 
cussion  of  authenticity  and  date,  the  Pauline  authorship  is  assumed 
throughout. 
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Christian  Life  in  Germany  as  seen  in  the  State  and  the  Church.  By 
Edward  F.  Williams,  D.D.,  We.stern  Editor  of  The  Congregational- 
ist.  Pp.  320.  New  York,  Chicago,”  Toronto :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 
1896.  $1.50. 

The  sociological  student  will  find  in  this  book  of  Dr.  Williams  a  fund 
of  infonnation  worthy  of  careful  perusal  and  study.  It  is  an  appreciative 
and  discriminating  study  of  social  conditions  in  Germany,  and  presents 
a  vast  array  of  facts  on  such  important  subjects  as  “  Care  of  Defectives 
and  the  Sick,”  ‘‘ Prostitution,”  “  Social  and  Industrial  Movements,” 
“Intellectual  Training,”  “Drunkenness.”  Dr.  Williams  is  a  most  care¬ 
ful  observer,  a  factual  chronicler,  and  a  painstaking  student,  in  whose 
conclu.sions  confidence  may  be  reposed.  There  is  not  the  remotest  at¬ 
tempt  at  the  startling  or  the  sensational,  but  a  .study,  thoroughly  induct¬ 
ive,  of  German  life  and  of  the  forces  that  are  just  now  most  powerful  in 
shaping  the  future  of  that  nation.  It  is  as  interesting  as  a  novel  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end,  and  should  be  in  every  library,  for  it  has  a  permanent, 
not  a  pas.sing  value.  z.  s.  H. 

Baptism  AS  Taught  in  the  Scriiturks.  By  Rhys  R.  Lloyd,  A.M., 
I’rofes.sor  of  New  Testament  Greek  and  Exege.si.s  in  the  Pacific  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary.  Pp.  102.  Boston  and  Chicago:  Congregational  Sun¬ 
day-School  and  Publishing  Society. 

The  author  of  this  little  volume  has  made  an  independent  study  of  the 
mode  of  baptism,  and  comes  to  conclusions  which  in  his  mind  support 
the  views  of  Pedoljaptists.  He  maintains  that  in  heathen  Greek  litera¬ 
ture  the  word  baptizein  is  never  used  to  descril)e  the  performance  of  a 
religious  rite  by  immersion  of  men  by  man,  and  that  the  New  Testament 
teaches,  “that  affusion,  or  more  probably  sprinkling,  was  the  Johannine 
and  apostolic  methcKl  of  baptizing  ”  (p.  100).  This  he  argues  from  the 
use  of  the  verb  in  the  Septuagint  and  the  New  Testament,  from  the  ritual¬ 
ism  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  bathing  customs  of  antiquity,  and 
from  the  use  of  the  prepositions  connected  with  the  verb.  The  reader 
will  find  here  the  argument  against  immersion  presented  in  its  strongest 
form. 

Thk  Gospel  in  Brief.  By  Count  Lyof  N.  T01.ST01.  Translated  from 
the  Russian  Original  emlK)dying  the  Author’s  Last  Alterations  and  Re¬ 
visions.  Pp,  222.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co,  $1.25. 

In  a  lively  paraphrase,  w’hich  displays  the  literary  genius  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  Count  Tolstoi  has  constructed  a  haniiony  of  the  Gospels  which  will 
lie  of  great  value  in  giving  vividness  to  the  literary  form  through  w’hich 
the  great  themes  of  our  religion  were  first  presented.  The  Ixxik  is  as  good 
w  a  commentary,  and  yet  adheres  very  closely  to  the  simple  story  of 
Christ’s  ministry.  A  single  illustration  will  lie  sufficient:  “  The  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven  grows  and  .sjireads  in  the  .soul  out  of  nothing,  provuling 
everything.  It  is  like  a  birch  seed,  the  very  smallest  of  seeds,  which, 
when  it  grows  up,  Ixjcomes  greater  than  all  other  trees,  and  the  birds  of 
heaven  build  their  nests  in  it  ”  (p.  48). 
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Thk  Nkw  OnKDiENCK:  A  Plea  for  Social  Submission  to  Christ.  By  \Vii.i,. 
lAM  Bavari)  Hai.K,  Mission  Priest  of  the  Church  of  our  Saviour,  Mid- 
fllelxjro,  Mass.  Pp.  x,  192.  New  York:  Ivonj^mans,  Green  &  Co.  1897. 

This  little  Ixxik  is  unnecessarily  depressing  in  its  tone,  arising  perhaps 
from  its  l>eing  a  series  of  Lenten  discourses.  But  the  author  imposes  up¬ 
on  the  commands  of  Christ  a  strictness  of  interpretation  which  no  litera¬ 
ture  can  endure,  and  which  leaves  out  of  sight  the  Ijoldness  of  Christ’s 
rhetorical  language,  in  which  paradoxes  are  frequent,  and  are  left  with 
the  common-sense  of  men  for  interpretation.  Still,  by  taking  the  same 
free«loni  of  interpretation  with  the  author  which  w’e  are  compelled  to  ask 
for  the  Gospels,  and  making  due  allowance  for  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  addresses  were  given,  the  volume  may  l)e  made  very  useful. 

thp:  truth-seeker. 

Thiv  Rev.  a.  a.  Beree,  D.D.,  of  Boston,  is  publishing  in  tract  form 
the  sennons  as  preached  in  his  church.  They  are  issued  weekly,  and  the 
price  is  one  dollar  jx;r  year.  The  subjects  are,  thus  far:  “The  Sight 
that  Sees  Truly ;  “Power  in  Believing”;  “The  Saving  of  a  City’’; 
“Christ  the  Interpreter  of  Life”;  “Jesus,  the  Patriot  -  Reformer  ” ; 
“  Faith’s  Corner-Stone  ”  ;  “The  Resurrection  of  Christ”  ;  “Again  the 
Macedonian  Cry”  ;  “God  is  Law”  ;  “Industry  and  Morality”  ;  “The 
Trumpet  of  Warning.”  The  subscription  has  already  reached  one  thou¬ 
sand.  In  this  way  Dr.  Berle  reaches  a  larg;e  audience,  and  already  his 
little  pamphlet  goes  into  .seventeen  States,  is  read  every  Sunday  in  four 
congregations  where  they  have  no  niini.ster,  and  a  cop^  is  put  every  week 
into  the  hands  of  every  car  conductor  and  motornian  in  his  district.  Dr. 
Berle’s  style  of  writing  in  sermons  is  much  like  the  late  Professor  Drum¬ 
mond’s.  It  is  simple,  conversational,  and  yet  philosophic  and  funda¬ 
mental.  z.  .S.  H. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

A.  C.  ARMSTRONG  &  SON.  New  York. 

Four  Bibee  Studies:  Shaniele.ssne.ss,  Revenge,  Prayer,  Fidelity.  By 
John  H.  0.sborne.  Pp.  90. 

AMERICAN  BAPTIST  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY,  Philadelphia. 

American  Bai>tist  Year-Book,  1897.  Lansing  Burrow.s,  D.I).,  Ed¬ 
itor.  Pp.  26S.  25  cents; — Christianity  and  Property:  An  Interpre¬ 

tation.  By  Rev.  AeberT  IL  WaekeE.  Pp.  106.  Paper,  25  cents;  cloth, 
50  cents; — The  Conservative  Princtpee  in  our  Literature.  By 
WiEEiAM  R.  WiEEiAMS,  D.I).  Pp.  91.  Pajier,  25  cents;  cloth,  50 cents; 
— Doeey  French’s  IIousehoed.  By  Jennie  M.  Drinkwatkr.  Pp- 
30S.  I1.25; — Ruth  THE  Geeaner.  By  May  Fieed  McKean.  Pp.  60. 
25  cents. 

FLEMING  H.  RE  YELL  CO.,  Chicago. 

St.  Paul:  His  Life  and  Times.  (Men  of  the  Bible.)  By  James  Iver- 
.ACH,  M.A.,  Professor  of  A|x>logetics  and  Exegesis  of  the  Gospels,  Itw 
Church  College,  Aberdeen;  author  of  “  Is  God  Knowable?”  etc,  Pp.  2io. 
75  cents, 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  CO.,  Boston. 

Heavp:n:  Six  Sermons,  By  Rev.  Richard  Montague,  D.D.  ^yitll 
Memorials  by  Rev.  George  E.  Merrii.E,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Aev'ah  Hovea, 
D.D.,  LL.D.  Pp.  192. 


WRITERS  IN  THE  JULY  BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA. 


John  Mii^ton  Putnam  Mktcauf  (  The  Tell-el-Amanta  Lelters).  See 
“Writers  in  the  April  Bibuiothixa  Sacra.” 

Hknry  Morton  {The  Cosmof^ouy  of  Genesis).  See  ”  Writers  in  the 
.\pril  Bibliotheca  Sacra.” 

James  Monroe  {Joseph  as  a  Statesman).  See  ‘‘Writers  in  the  April 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,”  1896. 

William  Williams  Keen  {The  liloody  Siveat  of  our  Lord),  \x)rn 
Jan.  19,  1837,  in  Philadelphia;  entered  Brown  University  in  1859  and  Jef¬ 
ferson  Medical  College  in  1862;  studied  1864  at  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Ber¬ 
lin;  returne<l  in  1866  and  began  practicing  in  Philadelphia;  became  pro¬ 
prietor  of  Philadelphia  School  of  Anatomy;  lectured  on  Anatomy  at  this 
institution,  and  on  Pathological  Anatomy  at  Jefferson  Medical  College; 
was  appointed  surgeon  to  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Philadelphia;  has  been 
for  many  years  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College.  He 
is  the  author  of  ‘‘On  Reflex  Paralysis,”  ‘‘ Gunshot  Wounds,”  ‘‘Sketch 
of  Early  History  of  Practical  Anatomy,”  etc. 

Henry  An.se:lm  Scomp  {How  to  Promote  the  Study  of  Greek)  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Kentucky.  He  graduated  from  Centre  College  in  1864;  for  two 
years.  Principal  of  Hodgenville  Seminary  in  Kentucky;  three  years. 
President  of  Beech  Grove  College  in  Tennessee;  later,  a  student  of  San¬ 
scrit,  Hebrew,  and  Greek  philology  at  the  University  of  Jena,  under  Ku- 
no  Fischer;  afterward  attended  lectures  in  the  National  University  at 
Athens;  and  traveled  extensively  in  the  Orient;  Professor  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew  from  1876  to  1894,  in  Emory  College,  Georgia,  during  which  time 
the  Greek  Department  of  Emory  grew  to  be  the  largest  south  of  Mason 
and  Dixon’s  line.  The  Report  of  the  National  Commis.sioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  for  1894,  gives  Georgia  a  con.siderably  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  students  of  Greek  than  had  any  other  State  in  the  Union  out¬ 
side  of  New  England.  A  large  majority  of  these  students  lielonged  either 
to  Emory  College  or  to  its  tributary  schools.  This  success  with  Greek 
Professor  Scomp  attributes  largely  to  the  introduction  of  the  Romaic 
pronunciation,  and  to  the  elevating  of  Greek,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the 
rank  of  a  living  language.  He  was  the  pioneer  of  the  Greek,  or  vernac¬ 
ular,  pronunciation  in  the  United  States.  He  is  now  Vice-Chancellor  of 
the  American  Temperance  University,  Harriman,  Tenn.  He  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (October,  1883)  ‘‘  Ctesiasof  Cnidus  ” 
and  various  other  articles  to  leading  magazines.  The  best-known  of  his 
books  is  ”  King  Alcohol  in  the  Realm  of  King  Cotton.” 
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